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THE   EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


In  preparing  for  the  press  and  printing  this  enlarged 
edition  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Parley,  an 
undertaking  assigned  to  me  by  the  Publisher,  on  his 
becoming  possessed,  by  assignment  from  the  Author's 
representatives,  of  the  copy  containing  his  last  cor- 
rections and  additions,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  in 
the  first  place  to  remove  the  many  inaccuracies  of  the 
former  Edition  by  a  collation  of  the  citations  in  which 
the  work  abounds  with  the  originals  so  far  as  they  were 
within  my  reach :  and,  next,  to  incorporate  in  it,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  the  new  materials  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  not  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  former 
text  As  these  additions,  written  in  the  Author's  in- 
terleaved copy,  and  which  especially  in  the  Second 
Part  are  very  abundant,  were  wholly  without  any  re- 
ferences connecting  them  with  the  text,  and  sometimes 
written  at  a  distance  of  several  pages  from  the  passages 
to  which  they  seemed  to  belong,  I  must  beg  the  Reader's 
indulgence  if  I  should  at  any  time  have  failed  in  this 
part  of  my  task;  reminding  him  that,  all  the  new  matter 
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IV  THE  EDITORS  PREFACE. 

being  distinguished  by  brackets  [  ],  he  may  use  his 
own  judgement  as  to  its  relation  to  the  text. 

A  work  of  such  celebrity,  connected  with  studies  to 
which  I  had  been  much  attached,  having  been  thus 
intrusted  to  my  care,  I  was  tempted,  during  its  progress, 
to  hazard  a  few  notes  in  my  capacity  of  Editor :  and 
though  it  may  have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  place 
any  observations  or  conjectures  of  mine  on  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  yet  I  must  plead  in  excuse  the  interest 
excited  by  the  investigations  which  they  contain. 


ADDITIONAL    NOTES 

By  the  editor. 


Volume!,  page  165. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  author  of  Criticisms  on 
the  Diversions  of  PurUy,  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  I.  Cassander,  are  taken  from  a  memoir  in  the  Gentleman's 
and  Monthly  Magazines  for  1804,  the  authenticity  of  which 
I  believe  may  be  relied  on.  I  well  remember  Mr.  Bruckner ; 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Tooke  had  no  reason  for  coupling  him 
with  Mr.  Windham,  ('*  my  Norwich  critics,  for  I  shall  couple 
them,"  see  pp.  217,  218  and  Note,  232,  &c.)  except  that 
he  resided  in  the  city  for  which  Mr.  Windham  was  returned 
to  Parliament. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES.  V 

"  The  Rev.  John  Bruckner^  born  in  the  island  of  Cadsand, 
1 726'— educated  at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  where  he  obtained 
a  paatorBhip,  and  profited  by  the  society  of  Hemsterhuis, 
Valckenaer,  and  the  elder  Schultens.  In  1763  he  became 
minister  of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Dutch — till  his  death,  May  12,  1804.  In  1767  was 
printed  at  Leyden  his  '  Theorie  du  Systime  Animal*  m  the 
7th  and  10th  chapters  of  the  second  part  of  which  there  is 
much  anticipation  of  the  sentiments  lately  evolyed  and  cor- 
roborated in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthus. 

''In  1790  he  published,  under  the  name  Cassander^from 
his  birthplace,  those  Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of  Purley 
which  attracted  some  hostile  flashes  from  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
in  his  subsequent  quarto  edition.  This  pamphlet  displays  a 
profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  varions  Gothic 
dialects,  and  states  (p.  16.)  that  the  same  theory  of  Prepo- 
sitions and  Conjunctions  so  convincingly  applied  in  the  Epea 
Pteroenta  to  the  Northern  languages,  had  also  been  taught 
concerning  the  Hebrew  and  other  dead  languages  by 
Schultens/' 

Mr.  Bruckner  can  hardly  be  considered  an  opponent  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  style  in  which  he 
is  answered  by  the  latter.  He  imputes  a  want  of  care,  of 
knowledge,  or  of  success  in  some  particular  instances,  but 
concurs  with  Mr.  Tooke  in  the  main,  and  bestows  great 
praise  on  his  work,  assigning  as  his  motive  for  publication 
a  regret  ''that  a  performance,  in  other  respects  valuable, 
and  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  learner  with 
regard  to  false  systems,  should  remain  in  its  present  state^ 
and  not  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  permit." 

To  the  same  purpose  he  adds,  in  p.  5  :*— ''  You  have  not 
given  your  system  the  comiistency  and  solidity  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  and  wliieh  you  were -Very  able  to  give  it»  had 
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VI  ADDITIONAL  NOTKS. 

you  beeu  willing  to  bestow  a  little  more  thought  upon  it." 
At  p.  22,  alluding  to  some  alleged  mistakes,  "  I  hav«  been 
examining  your  outworks  again ;  and,  as  I  find  them  abso- 
lutely untenable,  I  would  advise  you  to  abandon  them  in 
case  of  a  regidar  attack,  and  to  shut  yourself  up  in  your 
capital  work,  which  is  of  good  design  and  workmanship, 
and  will  stand  the  best  battering-ram  in  the  world,  pro- 
vided, however,  you  bestow  a  little  repairing  upon  it.  In 
what  follows,  I  shall  point  out  to  you  the  places  where  this 
is  most  wanted."  And  in  p.  73,  '^  I  have  read  with  plea- 
sure, and  even  with  some  advantage,  your  ninth  and  tenth 
chapters,  which  treat  of  prepositions  and  adverbs.  The 
light  in  which  you  place  these  parts  of  speech  is  new,  and 
well  calculated  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  studious  in  gen^* 
ral  from  idle  and  endless  subtleties  to  the  contemplation  of 
truth,  and  acquisition  of  real  knowledge/'  '^  Truth,  as  you 
say^  has  been  improperly  imagined  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  s 
it  lies  much  nearer  the  surface.  Had  Mr.  Harris  and  others, 
instead  of  diving  deeper  than  they  had  occasion  into  Aristo- 
telian mysteries,  contented  themselves  with  observing  plain 
facts,  they  would  soon  have  perceivedi  that  prepositions  and 
conjunctions  were  nothing  more  than  nouns  and  vjsrbs  in  dis- 
guise; and  the  chapter  of  the  distribution  and  division  of 
language  would  have  been  settled  and  complete  long  ago,  to 
the  contentment  and  joy  of  every  body :  whereas,  in  the  way 
they  proceeded,  their  labour  waa  immense,  and  the  benefit 
equal  to  nothing.**— p.  77. 

I  may  with  propriety  add  here  a  candid  estimate  of 
Mr.  Tooke's  work  from  the  Annual  Review  for  1805. 

''  Few  good  books  have  been  written  on  the  theory  of 
language :  this  is  one  of  them.  Philosophic  linguists  have 
mostly  pursued  the  Aristotelic,  the  antient,  method  of  rea- 
soning, a  priori:  they  have  rarely  recurred  to  the  Baco- 
nian, the  modem,  method  of  reasoning,  a  posteriori.    They 
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hare  examiaed  ideas  iaatead  of  pfae&nomenay  suppositions 
instead  of  facts.  Th^  only,  method  of  ascertaining  in  what 
manner  speech  originates,  is  to  inquire  historically  into  the 
changes  which  single  words  undergo ;  and  from  the  mass  of 
instances^  within  the  examination  of  our  experience^  to  infer 
die  general  law  of  their  formation.  This,  has  been  the  t)ro- 
cess  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke>  He  first  examined  our  prepo-* 
sitioQs,  GonjunctionB,  and  adverbs;  all  those  particles  of 
speech  foolishly  called  iasignificant,  and  showed  thkt  they 
vere  either  nouns  or  verbs  in  disguise^  which  had  lost  the 
habit  of  inflection.  He  now  exaogtines  our  adjectives  and 
abstract  substantives,  and  sfaow^  that  they  too  are  all  refer*- 
able  to  nouns  or  verbs,  describing  sensible  ideas. 

"  Whether  Uiis  c^inion  is  strictly  true,  scarcely  merits  in* 
quiry ;  it  was  never  applied  before  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and 
in  so  instructive  a  manner/' 

After  mentioniAg  the  suggestions  of  Sehult^s,  Lennep, 
and  Gregory  Sha(rpe«  the  writer  proceeds :— **  Such  scattered 
solrtaty  obserfatiosts  may  have  pcepared  and  do  confirm  the 
compreheDsiye  generalisations  of  *Mr.  Home  Tooke ;  but  to 
km  the  Gnglifili'  ladgiMg^  owes  the  pristine  intcoductkm  of 
jast  principles,  wd  «^ost  extensive,  learned,  and  d«taila<| 
application  of  them  to  the  etymology  of  its  terms.  He  has 
laid  the  groundwiwk  of  a  good  Dictionary.^' 

''  The  good  sense !  with  H^bh  all  the  phsenomeiia  n$ 
explained*  &e  sagacity  vrith  which  tl^  difficulties  are  in 
restigated,  the  filirce  of  istellect  displayed  in  every  conjec- 
ture, these  constitute  the  essence  of  the  treatise,  and  will 
cause  it  to  outiast  the  coeapilations  of  a  mors  laborious  era* 
dition.  This  work  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
philo«o|Ay  of  language  which  our  literature  has  produced  : 
the  writer  w^  be  cfaaraeterisBed  in  ^ose  words  which  Lye 
sppUed  to  Wachterc  ad  omandam,  quam  nactus  est,  Spar- 
tam,  iDStmrtissimui  vehit:  in  mtima  artis*  ndyta  videtur 
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penetrasse,  atque  inde  protalisBe  qaodcunque  potnerit  illus* 
trando  ipsius  proposito  inservire/' — ^p.  676. 


Vol.  L  p.  412. 

•  ABOUT. — Mr.  Tooke  seems  to  have  gone  astray  in  his 
tu^count  of  this  word  ;  and  very  strangely,  as  its  history  seems 
tolerably  clear.  He  appears  to  have  been  put  on  a  wrong 
scent  by  Spelman,  who  derives  it  from  the  French  Bout 
and  Abouter:  and  overlooking  Skinner's  derivation  of  it, 
which  he  quotes,  and  Junius's,  which  he  omits,  he  says,  in 
p.  414,  ''  Spelman,  Junius,  Skinner,  and  Menage  all  resort 
to  Franco-Oall.  for  their  etymology."  This  is  certainly  hot 
true  with  regard  to  Junius  and  Skinner^  however  some  of 
the  passages  as  quoted  by  him  from  them  may  have  this  ap- 
pearance. What  is  given  from  Junius  relates  to  a  different 
word, '  But,  Scopus,'  and  has  no  reference  to  About  ;  his 
account  of  which,  being  omitted  by  Mr.  Tooke,  I  here  insert: 

''  About,  circum,  circa.  A.-Saxones  abutan  vel  abuXx>n 
dicebant ;  quoB  videri  possnnt  facta  ex  illo  embe  utan  quod 
occurrit  Marc.  14. 47 ;  Xn  op  Vam  J'e  )7ap  embe  utan 
jrtobon,  Unus  ex  circumstantibus.  Vide  tamen  Spelmanni 
Glossarium  in  Abuttare.'' 

Skinner,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  JirU  quotation  from  him^ 
(p.  413.)  which  is  the  whole  of  what  he  says  upon  the  word 
About,  derives  it  unhesitatingly  from  A.S.  abutan,  fm.'^ 
butan.  The  other  passages  which  Mr.  Tooke  quotes  from 
Skinner  treat  of  Abutt  and  But,  which  he  derives  from  the 
Franco-GaU.  Bout,  and  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
About* 

Skinner  errs  in  compounding  Abutan  of  the  Latin  pre* 
position  Ab  and  the  Saxon  utan ;  for  analogy  obviously  leads 
u^  to  consider  the  A  as  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  On  (as 
AgmiHf  on^ean ;  Away^  on  pe; ;  Aback,  on  base,  &c.)  and 
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it  is  Bometimes  written  with  On,  which  reqaires  butan,  and 
not  uran. 

The  word  is  fonnd  in  the  following  forms:  onbutan, 
onbuton,  abutan,  abuton;  embe  utan,  embutan, 
ymbeutan^  ymbutan,  ymbuton ;  all  orthographical  varia- 
tions of  two,  onbutan  and  ]^mbutan ;  and  these,  though 
really  distinct  words,  as  being  compounds  of  butan  with 
the  distinct  prepositions  On  and  Ym  or  Ymbe,  yet  seem 
to  have  coalesced  in  the  course  of  time,  not  greatly  differing 
in  sense  or  sound,  to  form  our  present  word  About,  which 
is  the  representative  of  both.  Of  this  I  think  no  one  will 
doubt  who  attends  to  the-  idiomatic  features  in  which  it 
exactly  resembles  its  progenitors,  as  the  following  phrases  of 
King  Alfred  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  will  show :  peoppan 
ymburon,  for, about;  )7aep  ymbutan,  thereabouts;  nopV 
ymbutan,  north  about ;  piV  ]^mbutan,  south  about. 

A  question  may  remain  whether  fmhutBXk  be  ym-butan, 
^mb-butan  or  ymb-utan ;  but  this,  from  the  identity  <^ 
ngttification,  is  immaterial :  and  with  regard  to  Onboba,  I 
cannot  imagine  where  Mr.  Tooke  got  it,  or  how  it  could  be 
eonnected  with  About. 

Vol.  I.  p.  415. 

DOWN,  ADOWN. — Mr.  Tooke  shows  clearly  that  his 
predecessors  had  entirely  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  this  Preposition ;  and  gives  a  new 
and  ingenious  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  satis- 
factory. 

I  have  given  in  the  notb  to  p.  420  what  occurred  to  me, 
whilst  employed  upon  that  part  of  the  work,  as  the  true  ex- 
planation of  this  preposition  which  has  so  much  puzzled  our 
etymologists.  The  most  perplexing  questions  sometimes  ad- 
mit of  a  very  simple  solution.  We  must  return  for  its  origin 
to  our  substantive  Down,  A.S.  Dune,  a  hiU.     Those  indeed 
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who  looked  to  this  source  had  been  00  much  at  a  loBS  how  to 
connect  a  preposition  signifying  depression  with  a  substantive 
which  denoted  elevation,  that  the  question  must  have  seemed 
to  Mr.  Tooke  quite  open  for  fresh  conjecture  *•  When,  bow- 
ever,  I  met  with  Op  buQe  in  An^lo-Sas^oo,  no  do^bt  r^ 
gained  that  the  mystefy  was  solved^  and  that  all  the  ob* 
scurit^  l|Ad  been  occasioi^  by  the  disappearance  of  the  par- 
ole prefixed.  There,  is  no  need  therefore  any  longer  to 
torture  Dune  or  Dow^,  and  to  make  it  appear  to  signify  the 
reverse  of  tl^at  which  it  really  means,  a  hill;  for  as  Op  bune 
me^ois  O^or  From  Hill,  it  must  imply  Descent;  and  Down  is 
only  put  for  Adown  or  Op-bune  by  an  eUsion  of  the  prefix. 
As  abuna,  abun^,  with  their  compounds,  are  also  found,  we 
PW  have  no  doubt  that  the  A  in  this  case  hpA  arisen  from  the 
Pp  rftpidly  prononnc^4  >  and  instead  of  Ad^wn  b^ing  from 
a  and  the  prepositioi)  down,eL&  Df .  Johnson  tells  us,  the  fiatet 
is"ji^9t'tbecevepse,-«— PowB  is  from  Adown  or  ?[bu]:\e,  and 
^i^ne  is  from  Qp-bun^f. 

As  the  inetances  whinh  I  have  as  yet  found  of  the  iiae  of 
Op  bime  are  but  six,  of  which  Lye  gives  references  only  to 
five,  and  those  dispersed  under  different  heads,  and,  unlike 
his  general  practice,  without  the  context,  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  satisfactory  if  I  furnished  the  reader  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Under  Op  bune,  Deorsum>  Lye  only  refers  us  to  Op  and 
Pun. 

*  <<  Conjecture  cannot  supersede  historical  fact;  and  it  ought  never  to 
be  adopted  in  etymology,  unless  to  explain  those  words  of  which  the  exist- 
ence precedes  record.  Mr.  Tooke,  who  had  more  intellect  than  northern 
lore,  frequency  advances  a  rash  though  always  an  ingenious  conjedtire : 
but  Mr.  Richardson  pursues  the  same  uotracked  course  with  still  less  cau- 
tion, and  often  connects  (like  Mr.  Whiter  in  hb  Etymologicon)  words  as 
obviously  distinct  in  pedigree  as  a  negro  and  a  white."— Afon^/^  Revkw, 
N.  S.  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  sa. 

t  So  Decfkit,  from  de  and  tltous. 
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"Of.  Of.  Be/'— "Of  I>ain  muote.'^  "Of  heoppDUtn. 
Decoelo."  "Opbune.  Deorsum ;  Pro3.  3.  6.  Bott.i&J* 

**  Dun.  bune.  A  down.  Mens ;  JElf.  Gl.  18.  gr.  5. 
Matt.  24.  3.  P«.  67.  16. — op  bune.  Downward,  down. 
Deorsum;  Oro9.Z.b.  R.Luc A.Q.  jBoe^c.33.§.4.I.86/' 

'^Sbun.  abuna.  abune.  DeonmiQ;  BedA.l^,  C.,Luc. 
4.9." 

**  'Rbunayetx.  DepoBituB ;  B^d.  4.  6/' 

"  Sbuneaj-ti^an.  abuneftijan,  Descendere  j  C.  JLmc, 
19.  5.    P«.71.6,    87.4/' 

"Sbunepeapb.  Deorsum.  C.  Sax.  1083/' 

To  which  I  subjoin  so  much  of  the  cputext  of  the  passage 
referred  to  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction'  o^  the 
reader. 

King  Alfred*8  Orosius,  3.  S.-^Xnb  hi  leton  heojia 
hpaejl  op  bune  to  potum.  And  they  let  their  garments 
down  to  their  feet. 

King  Alfred^s  Boethius,  26. — 8pa  bi%  eac  pam  tpec^um 
%e  him  jecynbe  hip  up  heah  to  ptanbanne.  ^ah  %u 
teo  hpelcne  boh  op  bune  to  J'sepe  eop)7an.  ppelce  pu 
be^an  maeje.  ppa  )7u  hine  alaetpt.  ppa  fppmc]?  he  up. 
*i  PP^Z^^  P^f  ^*r  S^cynbep*.  So  it  is  also  with  the  trees, 
to  which  it  is  natural  to  stand  erect.  Though  thou  tug  each 
bough  down  to  the  earth  with  all  thy  might ;  when  thou 
lettest  it  go^  then  springeth  it  up,  and  stretcheth  according 
to  its  nature. 

*  Validis  quondam  viribus  acta, 
ProDum  flectit  virga  cacumen ; 
Hanc  si  curvans  dextra  remisit. 
Recto  spectat  vertice  coelum.      De  CaruoL  lib.  3.  metr.  S. 

'<The  yerde  of  a  tne  that  u  haled  adome  by  mightie  atreogUi  boweth 
redily  the  croppe  aAotm :  but  if  ^t  the  hande  that  is  bente  let  it  gone 
againc,  anoa  Uie  croppiB  lokethe  vpright  to  the  heuea/*'— CAmicer'«  transl. 
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Tfnb  nif  hipe  ^nne  e)7pe  to  peallanne  op-bune 
^nne  up.*— 33.  §.  4. 1.  86.  And  it  is  not  to  them  easier 
to  fall  downwards  than  upwards*. 

To  these  should  be  added  another,  given  under  the  word 
bealb^  which  Lye  thus  explains;  '^Propensus,  procliTis, 
deyexus,  incurvatus.  Vibep  healb.  Istuc  proclivis,  (thereto 
inclined) ;  Boet.  24.  4.  op  bune  healbe.  De  monte  de- 
vezus ;  41.  6.''  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  here  fallen  into 
a  singular  mistake  in  rendering  the  phrase  literally,  ^Me 
monte,"  which  he  never  could  have  done  if  the  context  had 
not  escaped  his  attention. 

Alfred^s  Boethius,  41.  G.f — Snb  jnime  bij?  trpiopete, 
j-ume  popeppete ;  pime  pleojenbe.  ^  ealle  feah  hidp 
op  bune  healbe  pip  J>aepe  eopj^an.     And  some  be  two* 

*  Aut  mersas  deducant  pondera  terras. — De  ConsoL  lib.  3.  metr.  9. 

« ne  flye  nat  ouer  hie,  ne  that  the  heuitiesse  ne  draw  nat  adounc 

ouerlowe  the  yerthes  that  be  plonged  in  the  waters.^'^CAattcer. 

Here  observe  that  Chauoer  uses  Adoun,    In  the  King  of  Tars  we  hsve^ 

**  The  table  adoun  riht  he  smot/' 

**  His  robe  he  rente  adoun.''  Warioity  ii.  €5. 8vo. 

and  a  few  lines  below: 

*^  Al  that  he  hitte  he  smot  doun  riht'*  Ibid.  25. 

^  And  descended  a  doun  to  the  derk  helle.*'     P.  Plouhman*s  Crede. 

^  Theo  duyk  feol  doun  to  the  grounde.'' 

Dame*$  Aliiaundre^  Warton,  ii.  59. 
^  That  hongen  adoun  to  theo  grounde.  Ibid,  54. 

t  Sunt  quibus  alarum  levitas  vaga,  verbereftque  ventos^ 
£t  liquido  long!  spatia  stheris  enatet  volatu. 
H»c  pressisse  solo  vestigia  gressibusque  gaudent, 
Vel  virideis  campos  transmittere  vel  subire  sylvas. 
Quse  variis  videas  licet  omnia  discrepare  formis ; 
ProDE  tamen  fades  hebetes  valet  ingravare  sensus. 
Unioa  gens  hominum  oelsum  lerat  altius  cacumen  &c. 

J)t  CoMoL  lib.  5.  met  5. 
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footed,  some  four-footed ;  some  flying :  and  yet  all  be  down- 
wards inclined  towards  the  earth*. 

Matt.  24.  3.— ^pa  he  pet  uppan  Oliuetff  bune.  As 
he  sate  upon  a  mount  of  Oliyes.— -fbx'i  Gospels. 

Psal.  67.  IS — 17.  Spelman. — ^Dune  Qobep  munt 
psetr.  Munt  ^^punnon,  bune  paet.  to  hff  pene^e 
muntaj-  jepunnene.  Dune  on  ]>am  jehcob  ip  Gob» 
jmnian  on  hine. 

Mens  Dei  mons  pinguis.  Mons  coagolatus,  mons  pix^ois. 
ut  quid  suspicamini  montes  coegnlatos  ?  Mons  in  quo  bene^ 
placitum  est  Deo  habitare  in  eo. 

R.  Luc.  4. 9.  op  bune.  C.  Luc.  4. 9.  abune.  In  these 
two  versions  of  Luke  4.  9.  (If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  cast 
thyself  down  from  hence)  we  see  abune  in  the  Cambridge 
MS.  (Wanle/s  Cat  p.  152,  Lye's  C.)  supplying  the  place 
of  op  bune  in  his  R.,  which  is  the  Rushworth  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  Wanl.  p..  82.  In  Mareschal's  edition  the 
passage  is  thus  rendered,  Dyp  )7U  ff  Cobep  punu,  afcnb 
)>e  beoDun  ny)>ept.  Gothic  VAlKni  ^ftlK  ^A^KX 
AAAA»t. 

*  The  foUowiDg  is  the  passage  answering  to  this  in  Alfred's  metrical 

patapbrase,  p.  197 : 

8ume  fotom  tpam  Some  with  two  feet 

polbao  peWa^.  tread  the  ground : 

pime  jpiejiFete.  some  fourfooted. 

Some  fleojeabe  Some  flymg 

pobe^  unbeji  polcnam.  wind  under  the  welkin. 

Bi^  ^eah  pahta  ^^^F^lc  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  creature 

onhm^en  tM>  hpapio.  inclined  to  the  ground, 

hQipajF  Of  bone.  boweth  adovn, 

on  peopalb  plite^.  on  the  world  looketh, 

piloa^  CO  eoji^an.  tendeth  to  the  earth, 

t  The  representatives  of  which  still  remain  in  the  Dutch  neder,  down, 

daalefiy  to  descend ;  Germ,  thahwis,  downhill.    Mr.  Gwilt  in  his  Saxon 

B»diments,  just  published,  gives  a  new  signification  to  DiVep  and  abane, 

which,  he  saysy  mean  hathoards. 
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Bedel.  12. — ^Tu^an hi  eapmlice  abun  of  Satn pealle. 
Miserrime  de  muris  tracti,  solo  allidebantur. 

B^Ai  6.-^Da^t  2lbvtii^  tif 6tton  op  %am  bij-cop  pice 
Pmppife.     Ut  deposito  Winfrido,  &c. 

C.Luc.  19. 6.-^Sbuncajnnjaii  (Cambridge  MS.)  And 
mOie  Durham  Book  Cot.  Nero,  I  <ifid«— AnO  cuoeV  to  him 
Zache  oepif%^  (I  dep^ftlice)  abune  j^j.  pojtjScn  to 
baeje  m  hup  ^m  jebaepneb  ip  me  to  punian.  ^  oepip- 
tube  oppta^  abuiie.  Et  dixit  ad  eum,  Zacchee,  festinans 
deBeende,  quia  hodie  ia  domo  tua  oportet  me  manere.  Et  fes- 
tinans descendit. 

P$altn  71.  e.-— He  abuneaptah  ppa  ppa  pen  on  plyp. 
Deficendet  sicut  pluvia  in  rellus; 

Ptalm  87.  4.*-^Iiepencb  ic  eora  inib  abuneptijcnb- 
um-  on  pea^e.  .Sstimatus  sum  cum  descendentibus  in  la* 
cum. 

Psalm  73.  3. — Mount  Sion  is  called  j^xjie  bune. 

Matth.  4.  8.— -Junius  says  that  the  Ruehworth  MS.  has 
Vune  insteadof  bune— *On%une  heh  puiVe:  wheteMa* 
reschal  has  On  ppi%e  heahne  munt. 

Chron.  Sax.  an.  1083. — Snb  pcotebufl  abunpeapb 
mib  apepan.  And  shot  downwards  with  arrows.— Anb 
]>a  oVpe  J?a  bupa  bpaecon  J^aep  abune.  And  the  others 
broke  down  the  doors. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  adverb  and  preposition 
Down  exists  in  none  of  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  but 
solely  in  the  English  language.  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
stantive^ Wachter  derives  it  from  Dunen,  turgere. 

Vol.  I.  p.  464. 

Verbs  compoimded  with  FOR. — ^The  particleybr  prefixed 
to  Verbs  seems  to  have  various  significations,  which  can  only 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  bringing  together  all  the  Verbs 
and  Participles  in  the  Teutonic  languages  compounded  with 
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it.  See  Lamb,  ten  Kaie*s  Ankiding,  ii.  53.  and  Grimms 
Deutsche  Grammatik,  ii.  850,  where  a  large  collection  and 
able  comparison  is  given. 

*'  Ver.  Gothis  far  et  fra,  A.S.  fra  et  for,  Francis  et 
Alam.  Jar,  fer,  Jir,  fora,furi,  per  omnes  vocales,  et  scope 
etiam  cum  Van.  Particula  inseparabilis,  vario  et  multi* 
plici  significatu  pollens,  in  compositis,  extra  composila 
nuUo. — Wachter,  Proleg*  §  v. 

The  following  are  some  of  those  which  occur  in  English 
writers :  Fordo,  forkent,  forsay,  forthink  *,  forgo,  forlartp 
forpined,  forslack,  forstow,  forswat,  fortrwonk,  forwon,  for*- 
iffasied,  forwearied,  f orient,  fotferedj  forbarred,  forfare, 
forholn,  forlete,  forshent,  forset,  forswear,  fonoondred,  fin** 
brend,  forfreteth,  forpytied,  forsUuthede,  fortome,  forgive^ 
forget,  for dronken,  fordry,forfaite,  forjudge  f,  forbear,  for^ 
brake,  forbrused,fordrive,  fordwined,  forgrowen  %,  forkerve, 
forlaftf  forlese,  forsongen,  forstraught,  fortread,  forwaked, 
forvumdred,  forwelked,  fonoept,  forwounded,  forwrappid, 
foryelde,  forbid,  forclose?  forshame,  forsake,  &c.  &c. 

The  compounds  of  for  Kud  fore  hare  evidently  been  con- 
founded,  as  in  the  cases  of  forego,  to  precede,  B,nd  forgo  (as 
it  should  be  written §),  to  give  up:  so,  pojijreon,  Flem. 
veriien,  to  overlook,  to  despise ;  popejreon,  Flem.  veursien, 
to  foresee.  When  the  particle  has  a  privative  signification,  it 
probably  represents  the  Gothic  fra :  also  in  f  op^ipan,  Flem. 
vergeeven,  to  forgive ;  which  are  the  collaterals  of  )?KA~ 
rifrAN. 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Tooke  will  not  apply  to 
the  generality  of  cases. 

*  ** shall  move  yout  Ladyshypp  forthynk  [repent  f]  your  curtesye 

in  tfays  bebalfe.*'-~CaTendy$she*s  Letter,  in  Hunter's  Hallamskire,  p.  81. 

t  €oAe  Li^/.  sec.  142,  forisjudtcatus! — Abjudicare,  Fleta, 

t  **— -  twoo  forgrowen  fathers  resemblyng  Euocke  and  Hely."— 
Fttyan,  S83. 

§  Sec  the  Errata  to  Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  1806. 
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Vol.  II.  p.  64. 

Whinid.— **  Tis  a  common  expression  in  the  western 
coanties  to  call  an  ill-natured,  sour  person  viimid.  For 
vinetoed,  vinowed,  vinny,  or  vinew  (the  word  is  variously 
written)  signifies  mouldy.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  2d, 
Ajax  speaks  to  Thersites,  '  Thou  vinned'st  leaven/  i.  e. 
thou  mos^  mouldy  sour  dough.  Let  this  phrase  be  trans- 
planted from  the  west  into  Kent,  and  they  will  pronounce  it 
whined^st  leaven.'* — **  Mr.  Theobald  reads,  you  unwinnow^tTst 
leaven ;  others,  you  unsalted  leaven.  But  vinned^st  is  the 
true  reading,  ab  Anglo-Sax.  fynig  mucidus.  Wachterus, 
jfinnen  sovdes,Jiknig  mucidus,  putridus,^nmger  speck,  lardum 
foetidum.  Idem  Anglo-Saxonibus  fynig  apud  Somner  et 
Benson,  et  indefynigean  mucescere.'  This  word  I  met  with 
in  Horman's  Vulgaria,  printed  in  1519,  folio  162.  This 
bredde  is  olde  and  venyed:  'hie  panis  cariosa  est  vetustate 
attactus,'  which  not  a  little  confirms  my  correction  and  ex- 
I^cation."— C/jpfow**  Critical  Observations  on  Shakespear, 
p.  213. 

Vol.  II.  p.  418. 

'^  We  apprehend  that  Home  Tooke  was  mistaken  in  as- 
signing a  verbal  origin  (as  being  derived  from  3rd  pers. 
sing,  indie.)  to  our  abstract  substantives  in  th  ;  and  that  they 
are  mostly  formed  from  adjectives.  Thus  from  fowg,  length, 
&c. — Now  this  terminative  th  is  as  likely  to  be  a  coalescence 
of  the  article  with  the  adjective,  as  to  be  the  person  of  a 
verb.  The  long,  &c.  is  a  natural  expression  for  length,  &c. 
but  in  order  to  support  Tooke's  derivation,  we  must  suppose 
a  verb  To  long,  &c.  and  define  length,  that  which  longeth; 
which  would  be  absurd.  Though  H.  T.  was  not  learned  in 
the  northern  tongues,  his  sagacity  is  still  admirable  when  he 
is  pursuing  a  wrong  scent.  Another  argument  against  his 
opinion  is,  that  those  substantives  in  th,  which  appear  to 
have  a  verbal  origin,  assert  a  passive  rather  than  an  active 
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sense.  Thus  math  means  the  thing  mourn,  not  that  which 
moweth ;  so  broth,  ruth,  stealth,  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
infinitiye  in  coalescence  with  the  article  forms  a  natural  equi- 
valent e3q>Te88ion :  the  mow  of  hay,  8cc.  We  infer  that  the 
foimativeM  is  a  transposed  article/'*— -iifonM/y  Review,  N.  S* 
▼oL  72.  p.  83. 

In  Suio-Gothic  the  definite  article  is  a  suffix.  Stealth, 
hofweyer,  is  the  act  of  stealing,  not  the  thing  stolen:  birth  is 
either  the  act  of  bearing,  or  the  thing  borne. 

•     Vol.  IL  pp.  466,  469. 

THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE.— [" /^  was  formerly 
known  in  our  language  by  the  termination  -and.  It  is  now 
known  by  the  termination  -ing.''] 

The  substitution  of  the  Present  Participle  in  ing  for  the 
antient  one  in  ande  or  ende  has  not^  I  believe,  been  satisfac^ 
torily  accounted  for.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  speaking  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Chaucer,  says ;  "  the  participle  of  the  present  time 
began  to  be  generally  terminated  in  ing,  as  loving:  though 
the  old  form  which  terminated  in  ende  or  ande  was  still  in 
use  J  as  lovende  or  lovande"  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  excellent 
Grammar,  p.  141,  conjectures  that  this  change  may  have 
arisen  from  the  nasal  sound  given  by  the  Normans  to  and  or 
ant  having  led  to  their  being  written  with  a  g.  But  this  ne- 
cessarily supposes  the  termination  ing  not  to  have  existed 
before  the  Conquest* ;  whereas  it  had  always  been  employed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  other  Gothic  dialects  to  form  a  large 
daas  of  Verbal  Substantives,  such  as  A.S.  pununj,  mansio, 
woning,  Chaucer;  Germ,  die  wohnung:  Dutch,  wooning: 
a  dwelling.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ende  being  changed  into 
ing,  both  these  terminations  coexisted  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 

*  Ande  should  also  have  disappeared  when  ing  was  established.    We 
ahall  however  find  both  in  use  together  down  to  the  16th  century. 
VOL.  I.  .  b 
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Old  Ea^h,  as  they  still  do  in  Dutch  and  (Jennani  the  one 
being  used  for  fonning  the  Present  Participle  and  die  other 
the  Verbal  Sabstantive. 

It  follows  then  that  what  we  are  often  told  by  gram«- 
marians  of  the  Present  Particifde  being  used  to  form  Verbal 
Substantives  cannot  be  true :  for  substantives  in  ing  had 
been  common  in  our  language  for  ages  before  ever  the  par- 
ticiple had  had  this  termination:  and  the  correspondent 
verbals  in  ing  or  ung  in  Oennan  and  Dutch  cannot  possibly 
have  any  relation  to  the  Present  Participle,  which  in  those 
languages  has  no  such  ending.  Yet  Greenwood  and  others* 
tell  us  that  ''  this  participle  is  often  used  as  a  substantive,'' 
p.  1 42 ;  and  that  the  participle  "is  turned  into  a  substantive." 

But  let  us  see  whether  exactly  the  reverse  may  not  be  the 
true  account  of  the  matter,  and  try  whether,  instead  of  the 
Participle  being  used  as  a  Substantive,  it  be  not  the  fact  that 
the  Substantive  is  used  as  a  Present  Participle:  and  that 
our  antient  Participle  in  ende  has  been  displaced  and  super- 
seded by  the  Verbal  Substantives  in  irig. 

Greenwood  adds  :  "  This  Participle  is  used  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  the  verb  To  Be,  &c.,  as  /  was  writing,  &c.,  and 
in  this  case  a  is  often  set  before  the  participle  (participle  he 
must  have  it) ;  as,  He  was  a  dying,  She  came  here  a  crying, 
&c.     Dr.  Wallis  makes  this  a  to  be  put  for  atf,  denoting 

*  "  From  to  begin  oomes  the  participle  beginnings  as,  I  am  beginning  th^ 
work;  which  is  turned  into  a  substantive,  as,  In  the  beginning,**  p,  145. 

^*  Participles  sometimes  perform  the  office  of  substantives,  and  are  used 
as  such :  as,  The  beginning,  Excellent  wiling  ^  Lindley  Murray's  Gram* 
flMT,  p.  77.  ''  The  present  participle,  with  the  definite  article  the  before 
it,  becomes  a  substantive :"  Ibid.  p.  183*  .  *'  Terminations  of  the  substan- 
tive of  the  thing,  from  the  Saxon: — ing  is  obviously  the  termination  of  the 
imperfect  participle." — Baldwin's  very  useful  New  Guide,  p.  xliii. 

t  Here  Greenwood  is  inaccurate,  for  Wallis  says,  **  valet  at  seu  01  ;** 
and  that  it  would  be  a  participle  if  the  a  were  away. 

**  A-twitting,  in  torquaido,  inter  torquendum,  torquendo  jam  oocupatus. 
— A  non  est  hie  led  articulus  numeralis,  sed  partlcula  prspositiva,  seu  Pr»- 
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as  much  as  white ;  e.  g.  a-dyingy  &c.,  i.  e.  whUe  any  one  is 
ifying.  Peiliaps  a  is  here  redundant,"  p.  143. 

Supposing  his  writings  and  crying j  and  dying  to  be  indeed 
participles,  he  might  well  consider  the  a  redundant.  But 
thej  are  substantiyes,  and  to  this  the  a  bears  witness.  This 
Oy  he  rightly  states,  ^'  is  undoubtedly  the  remains  of  the 
preposition  on  rapidly  pronounced/'  and  gives  as  instances^ 
a  fisschinge,  R.  Gtouc.  1 86.  An  huntyng,  199;  on  flep,  an 
flep,  asleep,  Sax.  Ckron.  Is  not  dying  then  the  verbal 
substantive  ?  He  was  a^dying.  Ille  fuit  in  o JiYii— a  mode 
of  expression,  which  being  iQ  many  cases  capable  of  repre- 
senting the  Present  Participle  in  ende,  was  used  for  it,  and 
at  length,  by  a  subaudition  of  the  on  or  a,  gradually  sup- 
planted it. 

The  following  instances,  taken  from  among  a  number  which 
were  collected  in  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  subject,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  progress  of  this  change  :  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of  verbals  in  ing 
being  employed  strictly  as  Present  Participles  before  the 
14th  century ;  though  in  the  writers  of  that  period,  this  use 
is  exceedingly  prevalent,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  par- 
ticiple in  ande,  which,  however,  kept  its  ground  in  the  Scot- 
tish and  Northern  writers  to  a  much  later  period*". 


positio  quae  in  connerione  valet  aty  seu  in  ;  prxfigitur  verbali  twisting  a 
verbo  twist  addita  terminatione  formativa  ing.  Si  ab^sset  preefixum  a,  foret 
Partkipium  Activun,  Agentem  innuens,  ccntorquens,  Sed,  propter  prsc'' 
fizam  praepositionem,  est  hie  loci  nomen  verbale  innuens  Actionem ;  quod 
ct  Gerundionim  vices  supplet;  adeoque  exponendum  erit  in  torsione  esis" 
feiu,  seu  in  torquendoy  aut  tnier  torquendum  ;  innuitque  Agentem  jam  in 
Ipso  opere  occupatum." — Gram.  Ang,  p.  S43. 

•  Dr.  Lumsden  considers  it  as  a  great  defect  in  our  language,  "that . 
most  of  the  noims  ending  in  ing  are  at  once  participles  and  substantive 
nimmJ**^F>er$ian  Grammar,  Pref,  xxv. 

b2 
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1.  Present  Participle  in  ande,  ende*. 

Matt,  8. 32.— GoMtc  i4>  6is  nsrArrAwdLAMS 

rAAlCpllK  i'K  hAlK^A  SV6IK6.-r-^.  Sax.  Anb 
hi  J  ^a  utjan^enbe  pejibon  on  ^a  j-pin. — Franco*  Th.  Sie 
tho  uzganganfe  fuorun  in  thiu  swin.— -J7emuAy  Antw.  1542. 
En  wten  menscen  ga^iMie^  zy  in  de  cudde  der  yerckenen 
gegaen.    And  they  going  out,  went  into  the  swine. 

Matt.  9.  2.— AmA  AitKA  AITAmAAM.  On 
bebbe  hcjenbe.  Liccenbe  m  bepe.  Durham  J5. — ^Lig- 
gynge  in  a  bed.— IFic/. 

B^^pnenbe  pyp.  Cadm.  83.  burning  fire. — ^Tpa  men . . . 
coman  pibenb.  Chr.  Sax.  an.  1 1 37.  Two  men  came  riding. 
— iiii  willis  in  the  abbei  ever  emend.  Hickes,  p.  1 1.  Four 
wells  in  the  abbey  ever  running. 

Versions  of  the  Gospels  (14th  century)  : — "  And  he  pre- 
chyde  s^yande,  a  stalworther  thane  I  schal  come  eftar  me, 
of  whom  I  am  not  worthi  downfallaracfe,  or  knelanJe,  to  louse 
the  thwonge  of  his  chaucers.'* — Mark  1 .7,  Baber's  Wicltf, 
Pref. 

" ruschyt  amang  thaim  sa  rudly, 

Stekofuf  thaim  so  dispitously. 

And  in  sik  fusoun  beranJ  doun. 

And  slayofui  thaim  foiowtyn  ranaoun.*' 

Barbour's  Bruce,  b.  9. 1.  250. 

2.  Verbal  Substantive  in  iNof. 

A.S.  Pmeb  heom  untrellenbhce  pining.  Chron.  Sax. 

*  ^  D.  est  litera  participialisy  et  nota  origiois  ex  partidpio.  Solent  enim 
Prisci  ex  participiu  formare  substantiva^  et  terminationem  participialeia 
derivatis  relinqiiere,  tanquam  custodem  origtnis.  Usee  una  litera  nos 
quasi  manu  ducit  ad  pemiuita  vocabulorum  secreta  intelligenda,  que 
oerte  suam  sigaificandi  vim  non  aliunde  habent  quam  a  pnesentis  tern* 
ports  participioy  a  quo  oriuntur.  Hujusmodi  sunt,  abend  vespera,  ab  aben 
deficere ;  heiiand  servator,  ab  heilen  SGTV9ie;/reund  amicus,  s^fr^fen  amare  ; 
fdnd  ioimicusy  a  fien  odisse;  wind  ventixsy  a  wehen  flare;  mond  luna,  a  ma^ 
men  monere.** — WachUry  Prokg,  §  vi.    See  also  Ijsmh,  ten  Kate,  ii.  77. 

t  **  Ung. — Omnibus  veterum  dialectis^  si  Gotbicam  escipias,  usitatum. 
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an.  1137.  Tormented  tbem  with  unutterable  tortures. — 
Bpennunj^combustio;  hale^m^^consecratio;  timbjiun^, 

Quid  signtficet  non  liquet.  Sed  non  ideo  meram  et  arbitriun  vocis  desi- 
nentb  flexionem  esse  existimeniy  cum  quia  vetustas  et  longus  ssculorum 
oido  JDulta  delevit,  quae  bodie  ignorantur,  turn  quia  jam  ssepe  vidimus, 
moltis  particulis  quosdam  inesse  secretos  significatus,  quos  neque  nostra 
neque  superior  aetas  animadvertit. — Pnecipuus  ejus  usus  est  in  formandis 
substantivis,  non  omnibus  prumiscue,  sed  ib  quae  actionem  aut  passionem 
rei  significant.  Ita  Anglosaxonibus  tkanctmg  est  gratiarum  actio,  Francis  et 
Alamannis  auehung  augmentatio,  Germanis  samltmg  col  lectio,  et  alia  innu^ 
mera,  a  verbis  oriunda.  Sspe  etiam  uni  composito  duplicem  sensum, 
acti^um  et  passivum  communicat.  Inde  veraehtung  contemtus,  tarn  is 
quo  quis  ocmtemnity  quam  quo  contemnitur.'* — Waehter,  FroUg,  %  vi. 

**  Onder  de  allergemeenzaemsten  onzer  uitgangen  beboort  ons  Ikge 
(bij  inkort  Ing)  dat,  agter  bet  worteldeel  der  Verba  gevoegt  zijnde,  een 
Smbtfani.  FtamaMnxm  uitmaekt,  om  de  dadelijke  werking  te  verbeelden ; 
ab  DoEwiNOEy  DOEKINO  Actia^  van  Doek  agert.  Zoo  mede  in  't 
F-Tb.  Ihtng^  bij  ons  Ylinge,  festinatio,  van  *t  F-Tb.  Ilan  festinare ;  en 
F-Hi.  Halutmg  salutatio,  van  't  F-Th,  BeiUtan^  salutare,  enz :  en  in  't 
A-^ttdscb  heeft  men  XJnge  &  Vng  &  Ing;  als  A-S.  WUnunge  desideriumy 
van  *t  AS.  WUnian  de^derare ;  A-S.  Ceapmg  &  Ceapung  eroptio,  van  \ 
A-S.  Ceapan  emere;  A-S.  For^agmg  transgressio,  van  't  A-S..  Far^gagean 
pneterire;  A-S.  Inanmunge  inhabitatio,  van  't  A-3.  Inmunian  inbabitare, 
enz.  £n,  in 't  Uoogd.  komt  de  Um  g  zoo  gemeen  als  bij  ons  de  ING ;  dus 
ia.'t  H-D.y  Behkmmg  Merces,  bij  ons  Belooning;  enz. 

«  Van  ouder  tyd  dan 't  A-Saksiscb  en  F-Tbuitscb  ken  ik  geene  voor- 
beelden  of  medegetuigen  vftfi  dezen  uitgang.  Bij  't  M-Gottiscb,  en 't 
Oude  Kimbrischy  nogte  ook  in  de  Grammatica  van  bet  tegenwoordige 
Yslandscb  laet  by  zig  niet  zien.  In  bet  Engelscb  gaet  bet  Farticipium 
Fr^aeMM  At^eetio,  op  ING  in  sted  van  ENDE,  dat  bij  ons  en  anderen  van 
Dttitacbe  en  Kimbriscbe  afkomst  zig  vertoont;  als  Eag.  Loving  bij  on& 
Lkoendcy  in  't  H*D.  LUbende.  Dog  voor  't  £ng.  Loroe  amare,  beeft  men 
in  't  Zweedsch,  Deenscb,  en  Ysl.  El$ka  amare,  ixrelks  Fartkip.  Fra$. 
Activ.  Is  in 't  Zweedscb  EUkandey  in 't  Deensch  EUkendU,  en  in  *t  Ysl. 
Jgfff^f<i«>  amansy  enz.  Uit  welken  hoek  nu,  of  uit  wat  voor  een  eigen 
staniy  ons  INGE  gesproten  zij,  beb  ik  nog  niet  tot  mijn  genoegen  kon- 
nen  opspeuren.  Zo  men 't  van  ons  InTiige  intimum,  zou  wiilen  afleiden, 
so  bl^ft  de  zin  nog  te  gewrongen ;  behalven  dit,  zo  ken  ik  geene  oud- 
heid  daer  dit  tnniig  in  ste^  van  ons  ING  zig  vertoont,  niet  tegenstaende 
de  ToUedigheid  onder 't  Dude  minst  gekreukt  is.    De  M-Gottiscbe  iei- 
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sedificatio,  aedificium ;  Germ,  die  zimmeiting ;  Dutch,  tim- 
menVig,  a  building.— fr.  Th.  rehttrngu,  pihtunj,  regul® ; 
doli/ngono,  J^olun^,  passionibus ;  zemanungUy  manun^,  ad- 
monitionem;  samanungu,  ^eromnun^,  ecclesiis.-— GZey. 

Temptation,  iii  the  Lord's  Prayer  ia  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing, in  various  dialects  :  Goth.  IrKA'STflKMQAl* 
IsL  freistiwg.  Fr.  Theot,  khorwwfca,  chon/wga,  inchorwwA'a, 
costunga.  Dano-Sax.  cop:nun j,  coj^un^.  cuftrnunj. 
Germ,  bechomnge,  versiicht/»g.  Swiss  fersuochi/ng.  Augsb. 
versuachong,  fersechi/Tig.  Fries,  versiektwg.  Molkw.  voar- 
siekywg.  Hindelop.  bekooriewg.  Netherland.  hecoringhe, 
versoecki/ige.  NetherSachs.  versuchwwg,  bekoringe,  bedoer- 
inge,  bethen/ng.     OberSachs.  versuchting,  i^nfechtung,  &e. 

Hampole  (14th  century) : — ^**  In  the  expownmg  I  felogh 
holi  doctors/' — Prologue  to  Psalter. 

"  His  apparell  is  souldier-lyke,  better  knowen  by  hys 
fearce  doynges  then  by  hys  gay  goyng." — -B.  Ascham,  p.  26. 

3.  In  the  following  passages  both  the  terminations  occur, 

minatie  aiks  of  eins  of  ONS,  als  M-G.  lAhains  (Irving),  Fodeins 
(Voeding),  en  Salbons  (Zalving),  enz.  zijndc  van  gelijk  geslagt  gebruik  en 
zin,  zoii  wel  met  in,  of  un,  of  on,  of  an,  beantword  scbijnen,  dog  de 
agterste  G  ontbreekt  'er  dan  nog ;  en  zou  'er  sedert  in  sted  van  IG  moe- 
ten  bij  gekomen  sdjn ;  maer  met  deze  onderstelling*  zag  ik  dit  op  ons 
voorgemelde  Inkig  wederom  uitdraeijen ;  't  gene  om  de  bij  gebragte  rede 
niet  aennemelijk  is.  Ik  staek  dan  liever  het  verder  gissen,  zo  lang  ik 
nog  niets  bedenken  ksn,  dat  op  een'  goeden  schijn  rust,  ofte  proeve  van 
overweging'  mag  uitstaen." — Lamb,  ten  Kate,  ii  81.  See  also  Grimm't  D. 
Grammatik  ii.  354. 

Verbal  substantives  were  formed  with  each  of  these  terminations ;  but 
those  in  end  denoted  the  agent,  as  je  l3aelenb,  the  Saviour;  and  those  in^ 
ing  the  action,  or  its  effect,  as  building,  the  act  or  what  is  produced  by 
it ;  chepyng,  traffic,  or  the  place  appropriated  for  it    Wachter  says,  '*  aC" 
tionem  aut  passionem  rei." 

*  Die  endung  uhr^a  schcint  unser  ung  zu  seyn. — Adeiung*s  Mitkridaies, 
ii.  188. 
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bat  each  is  employed  4^prapruUelyj-~^^nm  for  the  Present 
Participle^  and  ing  for  the  Verbal  Substantive. 

A^retPs  Bede: — "  fte  ne  paey  onbpebenbe  ^a  beot- 
unje  ]>asf  ealbopmannep  lib.  1.  c.  7.  Nequaquam  minas 
principis  metuit. 

Gospeb,  Harl.  MSS.  6086.  Translation  in  a  Northern 
dialect  (14th  century) : — "  This  is  the  testimomnge  of  Ion." 
"  I  am  a  uoice  of  a  cnand  in  desert.'' 

**  Ther  ne  is  no  waspe  in  diis  world  that  wil  f<Aoke  s^rngen 
For  stapp^^  on  a  too  of  a  styncand  frere." 

P.  Phughmanes  Crede. 

'*  •  •  .sach  thyngis  that  are  likaml 
Tyll  mannys  heryn^  ar  plesafid." 

Barhmf^i  Bruce,  (ld57.)  b.  1.  L  0. 

''  Hors,  or  faund,  or  othir  thing 
That  war  plesond  to  thar  liktsf ."  L  207. 

Lord  Herries  (1568)  : — *'  Our  sovereign  havaiul  her  ma* 
jesty's  promise  be  writiiig  of  luff,  friendship,''  &c.— JBoier^- 
foit'5  Scotland;  App.  xzvii. 

4.  The  following  are  instances  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
BKDS  and  iNG  as  terminations  of  the  Present  Participle. 

" berdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee, 

Fat  and  tydy,  rakoml  over  all  quhare, 
In  the  rank  gers  pasturing  on  raw." 

Oawm  Douglas,  b.  S,  p.  75. 

«« . the  tender  flouris  I  saw 

Under  dame  Naturis  mantill  Ivakyng  law. 
The  small  fowlia  in  flokkis  saw  I  fle, 
To  Nature  makotul  greit  lamentatioun." 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  (1528.)  i.  191. 

**  Changyng  in  sorrow  our  sang  melodious, 
Quhilk  we  had  wont  to  sing,  with  gude  intent, 
Resoundoni  to  the  hevinnb  firmament."     Ibid.  i.  IM. 

Lord  Herries  (1668)  :— "  Or,  failing  hereof, that 

she  would  permit  her  to  return  in  her  awin  countrie, 
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ueeand  that  ahe  was  corned  in  her  realm  upon  her  writings 
and  promises  of  friendship." — Vbi  sup.  App.  xxrii. 

6.  The  following  are  passages  from  the  earliest  authors^ 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  *  to  find^  in  whose  writings  the  Pre- 
sent Participles  are  formed  by  ing : 

Hampole  (middle  of  the  14th  centmy) . — **  Thou  fattide 
myn  heued  in  oyle:  and  my  chalys  drunken^ng  what  is 
cleerf/'  Ps.  23.—- 1  suppose  this  to  be  the  participle.  The 
version  is  from  the  Vulgate^  **  Et  calyx  mens  inebrians  quam 
prsBclarus  est :''  and  comes  remarkably  near  the  Saxon :  TCnb 
calic  mm  bpuncnenb  hu  beapht  if.  Spelman's  Psalter. 

Piers  Plouhman  (about  1362) : — Dr.  Whitaker  says  that 
in  some  MSS.  both  of  that  poem  and  of  Wiclif 's  Bible  the 
English  has  been  somewhat  modernized.  But  each  of  the 
three  of  which  he  gives  specimens  has  present  participles  in 
ing: 

<*  Themie  a  waked  Wrathe,  whit  to  white  eyes, 
Whit  a  nyvyltngtf  nose,  nyppyng  bus  lyppes."  MS.  A. 

^  Snevdffng  w!p  his  nose,  and  his  nekke  hangyn^.''      MS.  B, 

'*  And  nyvelyn^e  m)  }c  nose,  and  his  necke  hangyn^e." 

MS.  OrieL 

«         ■  al  the  foure  ordres 

Frechynge  the  peple,  for  profit  of  the  wombe 
And  glosynge  the  godspel,  as  hem  good  lykede.** 

CAatccer:-— '' Alas,  I  wepyiig  am  constrained  to  begin  verse 
of  soroweful  matter,  that  whilom  in  florishyng  studie  made 

*  Further  search  should  be  made  in  the  writers  of  the  19th  and  ISth 
centuries,  for  which  X  have  not  time  at  present  Whatever  should  delay 
the  publication  of  this  edition  would  procure  the  printer  more  blame  than 
credit,  and  perhaps  deservedly  enough.  Should  I  ever  have  leisure  for  a 
little  work  which  I  might  call  Semi-Saxonka,  the  results  of  future  in* 
quiries  may  find  a  place  there. 

t  See  Mr.  Babcr'$  Wiclif,  hvii.    Bib.  Reg,  18.  D.  1. 
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delitable  ditees.  For  lo^  Teody  ng  muses  of  the  poetes  enditea 
to  me  thinges,  &c/'  Boet.  b.  i.  i.— '^Talkyng  on  the  way,'' 
**  Lyggyng  on  the  strond,*'  Marchanf$  2nd  Tale.  And  so 
fomm*  I  believe  it  requires  a  long  search  in  Chaucer's 
works  to  find  a  participle  in  ande. 

Wteltf. — ^In  the  text  printed  by  Mr.  Baber,  ing,  yng, 
ynge,  are  used  both  for  the  verbal  and  the  participle :  as 
**  Stondynge  ydel  in  the  chepyng." — Matt.  20,  "  John  bar 
witnesssng  and  seide,  that  I  seigh  the  spirit  comynge  down 
as  a  culvar. "-^JoAn  1.  And  in  numerous  instances  the  use 
of  the  present  participle  is  avoided  by  employing  the  relative 
and  verb :  as  *'  to  men  that  saten  at  the  mete/'  instead  of 
**  to  the  sittande  at  mete,*'  in  the  older  version — Mark,  6. 
22.  But  among  the  specimens  of  the  MSS.  of  the  version 
attributed  to  Wiclif,  which  Mr.  Baber  has  given,  p.  Ixx.  we 
find  the  following  variation ;  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  i.  c.  viii.  '^  pre- 
cyonse  stoonys  hsngynge  in  the  forheed,  and  chaungynge 
clothis :''  Mr.  Donee's  MS.  '^  jemmes  in  the  frount  hangenife 
and  chaungtiig  cloths." — Is.  3. 22.  Oemmas  in  fronte  pen- 
deates,  et  mutatoria.  Where  I  take  changing  to  be  a  sub- 
stantive,—-clothes  for  a  change,  not  clothes  that  change. 

From  all  which,  it  appears  that  though  the  use  of  ing  for 
the  present  participle  was  fully  established  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  age  of  Langland,  Chaucer,  and  Wiclif,  yet  the 
antient  ande  was  still  occasionally  used,  both  being  found  in 
the  same  writers,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same  sentence ; 
and  in  the  North,  to  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century.  This  seems 
to  me  a  convincing  proof  that  the  change  was  not  effected 
by  an  alteration  in  the  sound  or  orthography  of  an  inflection ; 
but  by  the  rivalry  and  increasing  prevalence  of  a  phrase  in 
some  cases  equivalent  to,  and  which  has  come  at  length  to  be 
wholly  substituted  for,  our  former  participle  :  as  if,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  tu  recubans  $ub  ^fgmtne,—- thou  lying  (he- 
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jenb)  undar  the  8hade>--^we  should  say,  tu  m  recubiiu,  tec., 
thou  a-lying,  &c. 

6.  I  shall  now  add  some  instances  which  may  help  to  ex- 
plain this  change  or  substitution.  It  may  be  superfluous  to 
give  instances  of  verbals  with  a  or  an*  prefixt;  but  as  they 
may  perhaps  help  to  throw  light  on  this  inquiry  f,  I  shall  add 
a  few. 

*  That  the  a  prefixt  to  maoy  words  is  the  representatiye  of  the  an- 
cient on  and  not  of  at  as  Johnson  asserts,  appears  clearly  from  the  follow* 
ifigy  written  indifferently  with  on,  an,  or  a: 

aUve : — **  The  Erie  of  Salisburye  was  taken  on  fyveJ^-^Falnfonf  383. 

oiide  :-.-<<  for  hope  of  life  was  set  on  nde.''—HaU,  Hen.  VI.  fol.  103. 

aboard :  on  board, 

asleep:— "* With  that  he  fell  an  i&pe."— HotottAed,deathof  Edw.IV. 
^  Fell  on  tJe^.''— Acts  xiii.  36  in  our  present  bibles.  So  in  Barker's 
1585 ;  and  in  Cranmer's  1553.  The  Dutch  translation  has ''  is  oni^ 
ilapen^  A.S.  onjlaepan,  obdormiscere. 

awoSte,  awoke,  A.S.  onpoc,  apoc. — Chr,  Sax.  M.S.  Laud. 

athint,  ankungred.  Matt,  4.  In  Piers  Plouhman,  by  a  change  of  the 
aspirate  into  /,  Aese  are  written  a  fyngred  and  a  fynte,  which 
WMtaker  absanUy  et|dains  in  his  Glossaiy,  ^  fiPQSt-bitten  and  with 
aching  fingers.''    And  pass.  10,  p.  151, 

....''  meny  other  men,  that  muche  wo  suffren 
Both  afyngrede  and  afunt:** 

he  paraphrases :— '^  both  galled  in  their  fingers  with  frost !  ^   But 
Andrew  Borde  says  of  the  Cornish  man  **  Fynger  iche  do  abyd.** 
In  Weber*s  Romances,  iii.  49,  we  find  an-honge;  and  in  Trevisa's  Chro- 
nicle, ^Thls  2eer  kyng  Heniy  ordeynede  that  theeves  scholde  be  an 
hanged.^ 

**  Al  that  lyveth  other  looketh,  a  londe  and  a  water." 

P.  Plouhnum,  pass.  4. 1. 29. 

anon,  a  two : — **  It  kerueth  a  two  and  breaketh  a  two  hem  that  were 

made  of  one  fieshe.'' — Chaucer,  Person*s  Tale,  fol.  115.  Anon  is  A.S. 

on  an,  m  one. 

Also,  on  fizobe,  John  xzi.  3.  auisseth,  R,  Gkmc.  264.  (a  fishing),  ao 

honteth.  ib..  283.  &c.    on  hepjo]?,  Ckr.  Sax. 

t  Hickes  mentions  aDano-Saxon  substitute  for  the  Present  Participle  ; 
.IV^.ti.  p.l33. 
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'*  — |>at  be>  ago  to  dat  wiyisynge.''    R^k*  Olmte.  jk.  MS. 
(that  are  gone  to  day  a-fishing.) 

**  To  morrow  ye  shall  yn  huntyng  fare." 

S^re  of  Law  Degree.  fVar^n,  8vo.  ft,  9. 

*'  thus  shaU  ye  ryde 
On  haukyng  by  the  ryvers  syde."  Ibid,  p,  11. 

"  And  ride  an  hawkyng  by  the  rivere." 

Chaucer.  R.  <tf  Sir  Thop.  v.  3«4«. 

*'  On  huntyag  ben  they  ridden." 

Chaucer.  Knight's  TaUy  (1689.) 

*■  The  bysshop  hadde  a  faire  tour  a  makyng." 

Glossary  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  704. 

**  A  knight  that  had  been  on  hunting." 

Prince  Jrthur,  ch.  38. 

*'  When  I  am  called  from  hira  I  fall  on  weeping." 

AsclumLS  Scholemastery  fol.  11.  b.  1. 

"And  going  on  huntyng." — Stow's  Summaryy  p.  10. 
••  Whiles!  he  is  in  the  anointing." — Prynne^s  Signal  Loy- 
alty, p.  262.  "  While  these  sentences  are  in  reading.*' — 
Cammumon  Service,  in  the  Offertory.  "  Whiles  that  is  in 
singing." — Coronation  of  Henry  VII.  in  Ives's  Select  Pa- 
pers, p.  116.  "Whiles  the  Offertorie  was  in  playing  at 
oi^ans." — Ibid,  p.  136. 

Compare  the  following  lines  from  the  description  of  the 

procession  of  Olympias,  by  Davie,  with  the  corresponding 

ones  by  Gower : 

"  There  was  knyghtis  tumyng 
There  was  maidenes  carolytn^ 
There  was  champions  skyrmyng, 
Of  heom  and  of  other  wrastlyng. 
Of  liouns  chas,  of  beore  baityng."    Warton^  ii.  55.  8vo. 

The  words  in  yng  here  are  substantives,  those  which  pre- 
cede them  being  genitives,  [tourneying  of  knights,  caroling 
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of  maidens  J  as  is  seen  in  the  last  two  lines.  Gower  turns 
the  phrase  by  employing  the  participle : 

**  When  as  she  passed  by  the  streate 
There  was  ful  teany  a  tymbre  beate, 
And  many  a  maide  carc^^fuie. 
And  thus  throughout  the  town  plaiende 
This  queue  unto  the  plaiene  rode."  JVarton^  ii.  56, 

Here  we  have  a  writer  of  a  later  period  substituting  the 
Present  Participle  for  the  Verbal  Substantive,  but  retaining 
the  old  termination  of  the  former. 

A  greater  collection  of  instances  would  probably  throw 
fresh  light  on  this  change  in  our  language :  but  enow  have 
been  given  to  prove  at  least  that  all  speculations  founded 
on  the  supposed  derivation  of  verbals  in  ing  from  the  Pre* 
sent  Participle  resemble  historical  disquisitions  in  which, 
facts  and  dates  not  being  considered  of  any  particular  im- 
portance, it  should  be  ingeniously  argued  a  priori  that  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  were  sons  of  Queen  Anne  and  William  the 
Conqueror. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  if  the  Present  Participle  were 
employed  as  a  substantive,  it  must  signify  the  agent  and  not 
the  act.  We  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  kindred  dialects 
ISaelenb,  Saviour;  8cyppenb,  Creator;  Sas-li%enb,  sailor; 
Ribbenb,  knight ;  Demenb,  judge,  &c.~-and  we  have  evea 
now  Friend  and  Fiend,  which  are  present  participles  of  the 
Gothic  words  for  to  love  and  to  hate.  These  signify  the 
doer ;  but  how  can  the  active  participle  possibly  signify  the 
thing  done  ?  Make  the  trial  in  other  languages : 
** quia  fallere  possit  amantem  ?" 

**  Quel  emiuy  la  va  consumant 
D'estre  si  loing  de  son  amant" 

After  having  told  us  that  *^  the  present  participle  with  the 
definite  article  the  before  it  becomes  a  substantive,  and  must 
have  tlic  preposition  o/*  after  it,  as,  by  the  observing  of  which,'* 
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landley  Murray  gravely  adds,  **  the  article  an  or  a  has  the 
same  effect.*' — ^p.  183.  The  example  he  gives  of  the  par- 
ticiple, as  participating  ''  not  only  of  the  properties  of  a 
▼erb,  bat  also  of  those  of  an  adjective/'  is  singular  enough ; 
''  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  him.*'  I  think  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  property  of  an  adjective  here  in  the  word 
knowing. 

In  the  much-vaunted  History  of  European  Languages  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  there  is  the  following  account  of  the 
Participle : 

''  The  participle  of  the  present  tense,  which  was  com- 
pounded of  the  verb  and  two  consignifi^atives,  na,  work; 
and  DA,  do,  make;  may  be  exemplified  in  waganaoa,  by 
contraction,  waoanda  and  wagand,  shaking.  In  some 
dialects,  o a>  go,  was  used  instead  of  da  :  Thus,  waganga, 
shaking,  waging ;  which  is  the  participial  form  adopted  in 
modem  English." — ^vol.  i.  p.  61. 

Here  the  student  might  suppose  he  would  find  the  means 
of  tracing  up  the  participle  in  ing  to  an  earlier  date,  and  in 
various  dialects :  but  Dr.  Murray  does  not  condescend  to 
tell  US  what  these  dialects  are*.  All  with  him  is  oracular : 
he  seldom  gives  us  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  his  marvellous  assertions,  while  he  relates  all  the 
particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  languages  were  formed  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been  revealed  to 
him  supematurally.  He  gives  abundance  of  elements  and 
radicals,  indeed ;  but  so  great  a  proportion  of  them  are  of 
his  own  coinage,  or  moulded  to  suit  his  purpose,  that  the 
student  has  no  means  of  distinguishing  what  is  real  from 
what  is  fabricated.  The  burthen  of  the  work  is,  that  the 
following  NINE  woHDS  are  the  foundations  of  language: 

*  Could  he  have  meant  that  waganga  is  Moeso-Gotbic ?  Without 
better  evidence,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  word  ever  existed.  Spe« 
culadons  go  on  veiy  smoothly  with  those  who,  like  some  of  our  news* 
paper  philosophers,  have  the  manu^turing  of  their  own  facts. 
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1.  A%,  Wag,  Hwag.  2.  Bag,  Bwag,  Fag,  Pag.  S.  Dwag, 
Thwag,  Twag.  4.  Gwag,  Cwag.  5.  Lag,  Hlag.  6.  Mag. 
7.  Nag,  Hnag.  8.  Rag,  Hrag.  9.  Sw^ !— ''  On  which 
(foundation)  he  sajrs,  ^'  an  edifice  has  been  erected  of  a  more 
useful  and  wonderful  kind  than  any  which  have  exercised 
human  ingenuity.  They  were  uttered  at  first,  and  probably 
for  several  generations,  in  an  insulated  manner.  The  cirr 
cumstances  of  ihe  actions  were  communicated  by  gestures, 
and  the  variable  tunes  of  the  voice ;  but  the  actions  them- 
selves were  expressed  by  their  suitable  monosyllable." — 
p.  32.  All  which  is  further  elucidated  in  Note  P,  p.  182, 
where  we  learn,  that  in  the  primitive  universal  language,  bag 
WAO  meant,  Bring  water ;  bag,  bag,  bag  !  They  fought  very 
much  :--^and  that  such  he  considers  '^  as  a  just,  and  not  ima- 
ginary specimm  of  the  earliest  articulated  speech." 

On  the  subject  of  verbals  in  tug  he  has  another  extra- 
vagant speculation  (vol.  i.  p.  85.),.  in  which  he  thus  deduces 
from  them  our  verbals  in  on,  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
Frendi. 

**  Under  this  title  also  must  be  noticed  all  words  termi* 
nating  in  n,  except  derivatives  from  the  participles  in  n0,  nt, 
or  NG,  which  by  corruption  have  lost  their  final  letters. 
Derivatives  from  the  Latin  or  French,  which  terminate  in 
ON,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ended  in  ang,  ing,  or  onq,  the 
sign  of  a  present  participle  *.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  originally  stood  as  follows:  beg,  to  di- 
rect, govern ;  regigonga,  a  governing,  a  region ;.....  bb- 
latigong  or  relatiging,  a  relating.  These  harsh  but 
significative  terminations  were  softened  into  on.  [Where? 
and  toAen?]  Such  formations  are  common  in  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  established  analogies 
of  the  language,  being  similar  to  the  English  verbal  nouns 
which  end  in  ing" 

•  In  the  second  volume,  p.  10,  he  derives  the  AJStix.  adverbs  m  an^a, 
iD^a,  from  the  present  participle! 
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But  I  will  not  tiie  the  reader  with  more  of  these  absur* 
dities.  Considerable  learning  is  indeed  brought  forward  in 
the  work,  to  which  may  be  appUed  a  maxim  for  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  feel  an  hereditary  respect :  ^'  The  more 
learning  any  man  hath^  the  m<»*e  need  he  hath  of  a  correct 
and  cautious  judgment  to  use  it  well,  otherwise  his  learning 
will  only  render  him  the  more  capable  of  deceiving  himself 
and  othen*/' 

I  shall  conclude  this  note  by  presenting  the  reader  with 
cme  more  speculation  on  the  subject  of  it.  This  is  from  a 
work  which  the  ingenious  author,  Mr.  Feam,  has  named 
Anti'Tooke;  and  which,  as  coming  from  a  declared  oppo- 
nent,  should  receive  s(Mne  notice  here. 

^^  I  am  a  comings — ^means,  I  exist  in  space— I  anring 
{onering)  coming  :  In  which  instance,  as  in  eyery  other^ 
the  ]»onoan,  (or  noun,)  which  is  the  sign  of  the  gramma- 
tical agent  of  the  adjective  action  is,  or  ought  to  be,  re«> 
peated  to  form  the  nominative  or  agent  of  that  action. 

"  In  the  small  variety  of  names  for  beginning  actions  which 
thus  appears,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  that  is  more  logical, 
ahhough  at  the  same  time  none  more  vulgar,  or  debased* 
than  the  phrases  '  I  am  a  coming,'  '  I  am  a  going/ 
Ihus,  when  children  or  servants  or  other  dilatory  persons^ 
are  called  upon  to  do  any  thing  which  they  must  commence 
forthwith,  but  which  they  have  not  yet  begun,  and  proceed 
to  do  with  hesitation  or  reluctance,  the  ordinary  reply  is, 
'I  am  a  coming  ;' — '  I  am  a  going  to  do  it.*  Now  it  is 
agreed  among  etymologists  that  a  means  on,  and  on  means 
One+.  Hence  the  real  import  of  the  phrase  I  am  a 
coming   is — I  am  oit— (onning) — {one-ing) — the  Act  of 


*  Preface  to  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concordance,  vol.  ii. — Dr.  Murray's  learned 
discoveries  are  received  with  great  faith  by  Mr.  Feam.  His  system,  more* 
over,  is  transcribed  into  Cyclopaedias,  and  a  Grammar  founded  upon  it  has 
been  fKiblished  in  Scotland. 

t  Mr.  Pearn  here  travels  too  fast  for  me  to  keep  pace  with  htm. 
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COMING, — that  is  (Jiguratively,  and  feignedly  also,)  I  am 
MAKING  Myself  One  with  the  Act  of  coming, — which 
amounts  to  feigning,  '  I  am  coming  This  Moment.' 

^'  It  is  equally  usual,  likewise,  to  say,  He  is  a  fishing. 
He  is  a  kiding, — He  is  a  fighting;  even  during  the 
continuation  of  either  of  these  actions :  in  which  case,  it  is 
plain,  the  expression  is  less  figurative,  or  feig;ned:  because 
the  agent  is  actually  at  the  moment  doing  the  action,  al- 
though he  cannot  be  literally  One  with  it." — P.  345. 

Whatever  the  reader  may  make  of  this,  I  confess  that,  of 
the  various  ways  of  treating  the  subject,  I  must  prefer  the 
Baconian  mode  pursued  by  Mr.  Tooke*.  As  in  Physics, 
so  in  Philology,  we  shall  attain  truth  by  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  facts  and  phsenomena,  and  not  by  ingenious  con- 
jectures which  are  independent  of,  or  opposed  to,  them. 
Reasoning  on  language  not  deduced  from  the  real  history 
of  words  are  of  about  the  same  value  as  speculations  in  as- 
tronomy or  chemistry  unsupported  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  phaenomena  of  nature  f. 

With  facts,  then,  for  our  guides,  we  find  that  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  the  remotest  ages  and  to  nondescript  dia- 
lects in  the  investigation  of  the  change  of  termination  in  our 

*  We  are  told,  however,  by  Dr.  Murray,  that  if  Mr.  Tooke  **  had  not 
been  tnisUd  by  some  erroneous  parts  of  Locke's  philosophy,  and  the  weaker 
fnaterialitm  of  some  uniDteliigible  modem  opinions,  he  would  have  made 
a  valuable  accession  to  moral  as  weU  as  grammatical  inquiries/* — ^Vol.  ii. 
p.  342.  If  Locke's  philosophy,  and  what  is  here  called  Materialism,  k^t 
Mr.  Tooke  clear  of  such  airy  conceits  as  Dr.  Murray's,  that  at  least  is 
something  in  their  favour.  See  this  subject  very  ably  treated  in  <^  A 
Letter  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Rennel/'  (Hun- 
ter,  IS^l),  ascribed  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Irish  church. 

t  **  The  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon  matter,  which  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  stuff,  and 
is  limited  thereby:  but  if  it  work  upon  itself,  as  the  spider  worketh  his 
web,  then  it  is  endless,  and  brings  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of  learnings  ad- 
mirable for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work;  but  of  no  substance  or  profit." 

Bacon* t  Adv,  of  Learning. 
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Present  Participle  and  its  relation  to  Verbals  in  ing;  nor  to 
subtile  gpeenlations  a^d  extravagant  assnmptbiiB :  but  that 
the  field  of  inquiry  16  limited  to  our  own  language,  and  nearly 
to  the  period  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  :--^Qd 
I  recommend  those  who  have  opportunity  to  note  any  in- 
stances prior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer  where  a  verbal  in  ing 
18  used  strictly  and  unequivocally  as  a  Present  Participle. 

Vol.  I.  p.  460.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  501  and  605. 

Such  expressions  as  the  following  evidently  have  their 
origin  from  the  ancient  Derivative  or  Future  Infinitive.  Tie 
hauMt  is  to  build.  There  are  many  things  to  do,  treos  toflant, 
fences  to  make,  fcc.  Hard  to  bear.  Fair  to  took  on.  Easy 
to  learn.  Good  to  eat.  Difficult  to  handle.  Sad  to  tell.  So, 
htc  If  f ceame  to  tellanne,  ac  hit  ne  ]7uhte  him  nan 
fceame  to  bonne. — Chr.  Sax.  an.  1085.  A  house  to  let; 
(for  which  some  folks,  thinking  to  show  their  grammar,  write 
A  house  to  be  let.)    Ages  to  come.  He  is  to  blame. 

*•  That  is  the  robe  I  mean,  iwis, 

Tliixnighwfaidi  thegroimdto|iratMi  if.'*  Rom.ofiheRosef\.^9. 

**  Thyi^es  that  been  toJRen^  and  thynges  that  been  to  desvren."— 
Boet.  5.  ft.    "  And  is  hereafter  to  commen.**—P._Plouhman*s  Creed. 

It  seems  to  have  been  first  altered  by  accenting  the  vowel, 
instead  of  using  the  nne,  as  to  puni&n,  and  then  to  have 
been  written  like  the  simple  infinitive,  but  with  to  prefixed  : 
"piopen  fe  paif  to  halben*'— CAron.  Sax.  an.  1140. 
Ori^nally  the  simple  Infinitive  was  not  preceded  by  to : 
flius  we  still  say,  I  bade  hm  rise.  I  saw  iimfalL  You  may 
let  Urn  go.    They  heard  him  sit^. 

Qnmm  considers  the  Infinitive  as  declinable^  and  makes 
the  Future  Infinitive  a  Dative  Case,  vol.  ii.  p.  1022. 

"  The  form  which  occurs  in  Wiclif,  "  Thou  that  art  to  co- 
mynge,"  Matt.  11.  3.,  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  fataie  infinitive,  as  it  answers  to  pu  ]>e  to  cumenne 
eapt,  &c.     Yet  we  find  to  makienbe  in  Hickes,  ii.  171. 

VOL.  1.  c 
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xxiii. ;  and,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  an.  664,  instead  of 
Botulj:  onjon  J^aet  m^Dftep  timbpian,  MS.  Cot,  reads, 
a^an  to  macienbe  f  mynj-tep  :  a  form  which  often  oc- 
curs in  old  Platdeutsche :  Matt.  8.  '' Wultu  uns  uthdryren, 
so  vorlove  uns  inn  de  herde  swyne  tho  varende."— 2  Tim.  4. 1 . 
''  Crist  Ihesu  that  is  to  demynge  the  quyke  and  deed."  "  Ihesu 
Christo,  de  dar  thokamende  ys,  tho  richtende  de  leyendigen 
und  de  doden.''  Platdeutsche  Bible,  Magdeburg,  1646.^ 
Do  began  he  to  bevende."  Bums  Gedichte,  360:  from 
which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  pre- 
sent participle ;  unless  there  should  have  been  a  form  in 
which  the  particle  to  was  used  with  the  Present  Participle, 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  Past  and  with  the  Future 
Infinitive  .*— as  to-bpecenb,  to-bpocen,  to-bpecanne. 


I  trust  that  these  notes,  and  the  few  that  are  scattered 
through  the  work,  will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  its 
design^  whether  they  coincide  with  Mr.  Tooke,  or  pro- 
pose explanations  differing  from  those  which  he  has 
given.  It  is  one  of  his  great  excellencies  that  be  always 
places  honestly  and  fully  before  the  reader  all  the  data 
from  which  his  deductions  are  made ;  so  that  even  where 
he  may  be  thought  to  err  he  is  sure  to  be  instructive. 

I  have  now  only  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
advice  and  assistance  which  I  have  received  in  the 
preparation  of  this  edition  from  my  friends  Sutton 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Price,  Esq.  the  able  editor 
of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry ;  and  shall  con- 
clude with  expressing  a  wish  that  the  work  in  its  pre- 
sent fotm  may  prove  acceptable  to  such  as  are  fond  of 
the  studies  which  it  was  designed  to  promote. 

Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  street,  RICHARD  TAYLOR. 

Sept  29,  1829. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    CAMBRIDGE. 

One  of  her  grateful  Sons, — ^wbo  always  considers 
acts  of  voluntary  justice  towards  himself  as  Favours*, 
— dedicates  this  humble  offering.  And  particularly  to 
her  chief  ornament  for  virtue  and  talents,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Beadon,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 


*  NotwithstAodiDg  the  additional  authority  of  Plato's  despicable  sayuig 
— Cmm  omnibus  toham  quod  cum  omMu$  ieAffof— -the  assertion  of  M a- 
duavely  that — NiMtmno confiuera  md  kaoer  obiigo  con  uno  eld  non  Pofindal 
— and  the  repetition  of  it  by  Father  Paul,  that— JUm  alamo  si  prttmule 
eU^gtio  a  eld  riabbifatto  giuttUias  Oimandolo  iemOo  per  $e  tUuo  iifirla^ 
— are  not  true.  They  are  not  true  either  with  respect  to  nations  or  to 
individuals :  for  the  eiperience  of  much  injustice  idll  cause  the  foibear- 
ance  of  injury  to  appear  like  kindness. 

t  Senec.  de  Benefi&  lib.  vi.  J  Disoor.  lib.  i.  cap.  ivi. 

)  Opinione  del  Pkidre  Fra  Paolo,  in  qual  modo  debba  governarsi  la 
BepuUica  Veneta  per  haver  perpetuo  dominio. 
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Non  at  laudemur,  sed  ut  proomiu. 

« 
Equidem  sic  prope  ab  adoleMentia  animatus  fui,  ut  inania  famee 

oontemnaniy  yeraque  consecter  bona*    In  qua  cogitatione  saepius 

defixusy  facilius  ab  animo  meo  potui  impetrare,  ut  (quamvis  acirem 

flordesoere  magis  et  magis  atudia  Literanim,  maxuneque  ea  qus 

propcie  artem  Grammaticen  apeeftaat)  nihiiominua  paidiaper*  non 

quidein  seponerem*  sed  remissius  tamen  tractarem  atudia  graviora ; 

iterumque  in  manus  sumerem  veteres  adolescentue  labores,  laboreque 

noTO  inter  tot  Curas  divulgarein. — 6.  J.  Voisius. 


Le' grand  objet  de  Vart  etymologique  n'est  pas  de  rendre  raison 
de  rorigine  de  torn  les  mots  sans  exception,  et  j'ose  dire  que  ce 
aeroit  on.  bat  asses  firivole.  Cet  act  est  prindpakiiieDi  ittonunan- 
dable  en  oe  qu'il  foumit  k  la  pbHosophie  des  materiaux  et  des  db- 
serrations  pour  elever  le  grand  edifice  de  k  theorie  generate  des 
Langues. — M.  Le  President  de  Brossbs. 
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EHEA   nXEPOENTA, 


OR  THE 


DIVERSIONS  OF  PURLEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

B. 

— — The  mystery  is  at  last  unravelled.  I  shall  no 
more  wonder  now  that  you  engross  his  company  at 
Purley  •,  whilst  his  other  friends  can  scarce  get  a  sight 
of  him.  This,  you  say,  was  President  Bradshaw's  seat. 
That  is  the  secret  of  his  attachment  to  the  place.  You 
hold  him  by  the  best  security,  his  political  prejudices 
and  enthusiasm.  But  do  not  let  his  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  the  antient  possessor  pass  upon  you  for 
affection  to  the  present. 

•  The  seat  of  William  Tooke,  esq.  near  Croydon,  Surrey. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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INTRODUCTION. 


H. 


Should  you  be  altogether  so  severe  upon  my  politics ; 
when  you  reflect  that,  merely  for  attempting  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  brother's  blood  and  the  final  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  I  stand  the  single  legal  vicitim  du- 
ring the  contest,  and  the  single  instance  of  proscription 
after  it?  But  I  am  well  contented  that  my  principles, 
which  have  made  so  many  of  your  way  of  thinking 
angry,  should  only  make  you  laugh.  Such  however  as 
they  are,  they  need  not  now  to  be  defended  by  me : 
for  they  have  stood  the  test  of  ages ;  and  they  will  keep 
their  ground  in  the  general  commendation  of  the  world, 
till  men  forget  to  love  themselves ;  though,  till  then  per- 
haps, they  are  not  likely  to  be  seen  (nor  credited  if 
seen)  in  the  practice  of  many  individuals. 

But  are  you  really  forced  to  go  above  a  hundred  years 
back  to  account  for  my  attachment  to  Purley  ?  Without 
considering  the  many  strong  public  and  private  ties  by 
which  I  am  bound  to  its  present  possessor,  can  you 
find  nothing  in  the  beautiful  prospect  from  these  win- 
dows ?  nothing  in  the  entertainment  every  one  receives 
in  this  house?  nothing  in  the  delightful  rides  and  walks 
we  have  taken  round  it  ?  nothing  in  the  cheerful  dis- 
position and  easy  kindness  of  its  owner,  to  make  a  ra- 
tional man  partial  to  this  habitation? 
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T. 


Sir,  you  are  making  him  transgress  our  only  standing 
rules.  Polities  and  compliments  are  strangers  here. 
We  always  put  them  off  when  we  put  on  our  boots ; 
and  leave  them  behind  us  in  their  proper  atmosphere, 
the  smoke  of  London. 

B- 

Is  it  possible !  Can  either  of  you — Englishmen  and 
patriots! — abstain  for  four-and-twenty  hours  together 
from  politics  ?  You  cannot  be  always  on  horseback,  or 
at  piquet.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  your  fa- 
vourite topic  excluded,  can  be  the  subject  of  your  so 
frequent  conversations? 

T. 

You  have  a  strange  notion  of  us.  But  I  assure  you 
we  find  more  difficulty  to  finish  than  to  begin  our  con- 
Tersations.  As  for  our  subjects,  their  variety  cannot  be 
remembered ;  but  I  will  tell  you  on  what  we  were  dis- 
coursing yesterday  when  you  came  in ;  and  I  believe 
you  are  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  to  decide  between 
us.  He  insists,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  that  all  sorts 
of  wisdom  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by 
a  plain  man  of  sense  without  what  is  commonly  called 
Learning.  And  when  I  took  the  easiest  instance,  as  I 
thought,  and  the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge, 

32 
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(because  it  is  the  beginning  of  education,  and  that  in 
which  children  are  first  employed,)  he  declined  the  proof 
of  his  assertion  in  this  instance,  and  maintained  that 
I  had  chosen  the  most  difficult:  for  he  says  that, 
though  Grammar  be  usually  amongst  the  first  things 
taught,  it  is  always  one  of  the  last  understood. 

B. 

I  must  confess  I  differ  from  Mr.  H.  concerning  the 
difficulty  of  Grammar ;  if  indeed  what  you  have  report- 
ed be  really  his  opinion.  But  might  he  not  possibly 
give  you  that  answer  to  escape  the  discussion  of  a  dis- 
agreeable, dry  subject,  remote  from  the  course  of  his 
studies  and  the  objects  of  his  inquiry  and  pursuit?  By 
his  general  expression  of — what  is  commonly  called 
Learning — and  his  declared  opinion  of  that,  I  can 
pretty  well  guess  what  he  thinks  of  grammatical  learn- 
ing in  particular.  I  dare  swear  (though  he  will  not 
perhaps  pay  me  so  indifierent  a  compliment). he  does 
not  in  his  mind  allow  us  even  the  poor  consolation 
which  we  find  in  Athenseus — ufittiiargotiitruv;  but  con- 
cludes, without  a  single  exception,  9^  r«^y  Tgafji,iJtMTixatf¥ 

I  must  however  intreat  him  to  recollect,  (and  at  the 
same  time  whose  authority  it  bears,)  that—"  Qui  sapi- 

*  Ov  yap  Haxwg  rivi  raw  hmpwf  ^fMoy  ekix^  ro,  «  fti}  larpof 
^»fp  ouSfv  mf  i}y  rcov  ypctfifuenxm  (Mop^rtpof. 

Deipnosoph,  lib.  15. 
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entisB  et  literarum  divortium  faciunt,  nunquam  ad  soli- 
dam  sapientiam  pertingent.  Qui  vero  alios  etiam  a 
literarum  linguarumque  studio  absterrent,  non  antiqusB 
ss^ientiae  sed  novae  stultitise  doctores  sunt  habendi." 

H. 

Indeed  I  spoke  my  real  sentiments.  I  think  Gram- 
mar difficulty  but  I  am  very  far  from  looking  upon  it  as 
foolish :  indeed  so  far,  that  I  consider  it  as  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  search  after  philosophical  truth ;  which, 
if  not  the  most  useful  perhaps,  is  at  least  the  most  pleas- 
ing employment  of  the  human  mind.  And  I  think  it 
no  less  necessary  in  the  most  important  questions  con- 
cerning religion  and  civil  society.  But  since  you  say 
it  is  easy,  tell  me  where  it  may  be  learned. 

B. 

If  your  look  and  the  tone  of  your  voice  were  less  se* 
rioQS,  the  extravagance  of  your  compliment  to  gram- 
mar would  incline  me  to  suspect  that  you  were  taking 
your  revenge,  and  bantering  me  in  your  turn  by  an 
ironical  encomium  on  my  favourite  study.  But,  if  I 
am  to  suppose  you  in  earnest,  I  answer,  that  our  English 
grammar  may  be  sufficiently  and  easily  learned  from 
the  excellent  Introduction  of  Doctor  Lowth :  or  from 
the^r^  (as  well  as  the  ^0  English  grammar,  given 
by  Ben  Jonson. 
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H. 


True,  Sir.  And  that  was  my  first  slight  answer  to 
OTir  friend's  instance.  But  his  inquiry  is  of  a  much 
larger  compass  than  you  at  present  seem  to  imagine. 
He  asks  after  the  causes  or  reasons  of  Grammar  "* :  and 
for  satisfaction  in  them  I  know  not  where  to  send  him; 
for,  I  assure  you,  he  has  a  troublesome,  inquisitive, 
scrupulous  mind  of  his  own,  that  will  not  take  mere 
words  in  current  payment. 

B. 

I  should  think  that  difficulty  easily  removed.  Dr. 
Lowth  in  his  Preface  has  done  it  ready  to  your 
hands.  "  Those,"  he  says,  "  who  would  enter  more 
deeply  into  this  subject,  will  find  it  fully  and  accu- 
rately handled  with  the  greatest  acuteness  of  investiga- 
tion, perspicuity  of  explication,  and  elegance  of  method. 


^  ''  Duplex  Grammatica ;  alia  dviUs,  dUeL  philosophical 

^*  CiviliSf  peritia  est,  non  scientia :  constat  enim  ex  auctori- 
tate  usuque  clarorum  scriptorum. 

*^  Philosophica,  vero,  ratione  constat ;  et  heec  scientiam  olet. 

^^  Graqimatica  dvilis  habet  statem  in  qua  Viget,  et  illam  am- 
plectuntur  Grammatic],  dicunt  enim  sub  Cicerone  et  Cesare 
adultam  linguam,  &c.  At  philosophica  non  agnoscit  etatem 
linguse,  sed  rationalitatem ;  aniplectiturque  vocabula  bona  om- 
nium temporum."— -Campune/Za. 
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in  a  treatise  intitled  Hermesy  by  James  Harris^  esq.  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  Analysis  that 
has  been  exhibited  since  the  days  of  Aristotle." 


The  recommendation  no  doubt  is  full, .  and  the  au- 
thority great ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  the 
performance  to  correspond:  nor. can  I  boast  of  any 
acquisition  from  its  perusal,  except  indeed  of  hard 
words  and  frivolous  or  unintelligible  distinctions.  And 
I  have  learned  from  a  most  excellent  authority,  that 
"tout  ce  qui  varie,  tout^ce  qui  se  charge  de  termes 
douteux  et  envelopes,  a  toujours  paru  suspect ;  et  non 
seulement  frauduleux,  mais  encore  absolument  faux  : 
parcequ'il  marque  un  embarras  que  la  verity  ne  con- 
noit  point*." 

B. 
And  you,  Sir? 

H. 
I  am  really  in  the  same  situation. 

B. 

Have  you  tried  any  other  of  our  English  authors  on 
the  subject? 


*  Ba$8uet  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Pratestantes. 
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H. 


I  believe,  all  of  them,  for  they  are  not  numerous*; 
but  none  with  satisfaction. 


■  The  authors  who  have  written  professedly  on  this  subject, 
in  any  language,  are  not  numerous.  Caramuel,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Grammatica  Audaxy  says^ — '<  Solus,  ut  puto,  Scotus,  ct 
post  eum  Scaliger  et  Campanella  (alios  enim  non  vidi)  Gram* 
maticam  speculativam  evulgarunt ;  vias  tamen  omnino  diversas 
ingressi.  Multa  mihi  in  Scaligero,  et  plura  in  Campanella  die* 
plicuerunt;  et  pauciora  in  Scoto,  qui  vix  alibi  subtilius  scripsit 
quam  cum  de  Grammaticis  Modis  Significandi." 

The  reader  of  Caramuel  (who,  together  with  CampatieOa, 
may  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Library)  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed in  him ;  but  most  egregiously  by  him,  if  the  smallest  expec- 
tations of  information  are  excited  by  the  character  which  is 
here  given  of  Scotus :  whose  De  Modis  Significandi  should  be 
intitled,  not  Grammatica  Spectdativa,  but — an  Exemplar  of 
the  subtle  art  of  saving  appearances,  and  of  discourung  deeply 
and  learnedly  on  a  subject  with  which  we  are  totally  un- 
acquainted. Quid  enim  subtilius  vel  magis  tenue,  quam  quod 
nihil  estf 

Wilkins,  part  3.  chap  1.  of  his  jEssoy  towards  a  Real  Cha^ 
ractery  says,  after  Caramuel, — **  The  first  of  these  (i.e.p&i&>so- 
phical,  rational,  universal  Grammar)  hath  been  treated  of  but 
by  few ;  which  makes  our  learned  Verulam  put  it  among  his 
Desiderata.  I  do  not  know  any  more  that  have  purposely 
written  of  it,  but  Scotus  in  his  Grammatica  Speculatioa,  and 
Caramuel  in  his  Grammatica  Audax^  and  Campandla  in  his 
Grammatica  Philosopkica.  (As  for  Scioppius  his  Gnumnar 
of  this  title,  that  doth  wholly  concern  the  Latin  tongue.)  Be- 
sides which,  something  hath  been  occasionally  spoken  of  it  by 
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B. 


You  must  then  give  up  one  at  least  of  your  positions. 
For  if,  as  you  make  it  out,  Grammar  is  so  difficult  that 
a  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  man  of  sense 
from  any  authors  in  his  own  language,  you  must  send 
him  to  what  is  commonly  called  Learning,  to  the  Greek 

Scaliger  in  his  book  De  Cauns  Utigiut  hatmm;  and  by  Voasius 
b  his  AriUarchiu.*^  So  far  WilkiDs :  who,  for  what  reason  I 
koow  not,  has  omitted  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius\  though  well 
desenring  his  notice ;  and  the  declared  foundation  of  Scioppius. 
But  he  who  should  confine  himself  to  these  authors,  and  to 
dioae  who^  with  Wilkins,  have  since  that  time  written  pro- 
fessedly on  this  subject,  would  fall  very  short  of  the  assistance 
he  might  have,  and  the  leading  hints  and  foundations  of  reason- 
ing which  he  might  obtain^  by  reading  even  all  the  authors  who 
have  confined  themselves  to  particular  languages. 

The  great  Bacon  put  this  subject  amongst  his  Desiderata^ 
not,  as  Wilkins  says,  because  **few  had  treated  of  it  f*  but  be>- 
cauae  none  had  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  Bacon,  though  evidently  wide  of  the  mark  himself,  yetcon- 
jecluzed  best  bow  this  knowledge  nugbl  most  probably  be  at- 
tained ;  and  pointed  out  the  most  proper  materials  for  refleo- 
tioo  to  work  upon.  ^*  Ilia  demum  (says  he)  ut  arbitramur^  foiet 
nobilisama  Grammatics  species^  si  quis  in  Unguis  plurimis^  tam 
eruditia  quam  vulgaribus^  eximie  doctus^  de  variis  linguarum 
proprietatibus  tractaret;  in  qiubus  queque  exceUat^  in  quibus 
defidat  ostendens,  Ita  enim  et  Unguis  mutuo  commercio  locu- 
pletari  posunt ;  et  fiet  ex  iis  que  in  singulis  Unguis  pulchra 
sunt  (tanquam  Venus  ApeUis)  orationis  ipsius  qusodam  formo- 
assima  imago^  et  exemplar  quoddam  insigne,  ad  sensus  animi 
rite  exprimendos/' — De  At^metU.  Scier^.  Ub.  6.  cap.  I. 
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and  Latin  authors,  for  the  attainment  of  it.  So  true, 
in  this  science  at  least,  if  not  in  all  others,  is  that  say- 
ing of  Roger  Ascham ;  thatr-^^'  Even  as  a  hawke  flecth 
not  hie  with  one  wing,  even  so  a  man  reacheth  not  to 
excellency  with  one  tongue/' 

H. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  rather  confirmed  by  this  in- 
stance in  my  first  position.  I  acknowledge  philosophi- 
cal Grammar  (to  which  only  my  suspected  compliment 
was  intended)  to  be  a  most  necessary  step  towards  wis- 
dom and  true  knowledge.  From  the  innumerable  and 
inveterate  mistakes  which  have  been  made  concerning 
it  by  the  wisest  philosophers  and  most  diligent  inqui- 
rers of  all  ages,  and  from  the  thick  darkness  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  left  it,  I  imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  speculations.  Yet,  I  suppose,  a  man  of 
plain  common  sense  may  obtain  it,  if  he  will  dig  for 
it;  but  I  cannot  think  that  what  is  commonly  called 
Learning,  is  the  mine  in  which  it  will  be  found.  Truth, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  improperly,  imagined  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well :  it  lies  much  nearer  to  the  surface : 
though  buried  indeed  at  present  under  mountains  of 
learned  rubbish ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  admire 
but  the  ama2fing  strength  of  those  vast  giants  of  litera- 
ture who  have  been  able  thus  to  heap  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 
This  at  present  is  only  my  opinion,  which  perhaps  I 
have  entertained  too  lightly.  Since  therefore  the 
question  has  been  started,  I  am  pleased  at  this  occa- 
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sion  of  being  confinned  or  corrected  by  you ;  whose 
application,  opportunities,  extensive  reading,  acknow- 
ledged abilities,  and  universal  learning,  enable  you  to 
inform  us  of  all  that  the  antients  have  left  or  the  mo- 
dems have  written  on  the  subject. 

B. 

Oh!  Sir,  your  humble  servant!  compliments,  I  per- 
ceive, are  banished  from  Purley.  But  I  shall  not  be 
at  all  inticed  by  them  to  take  upon  my  shoulders  a 
burthen  which  you  seem  desirous  to  shift  off  upon  me. 
Besides,  Sir^  with  all  your  caution,  you  have  said  too 
much  now  to  expect  it  from  me.  It  is  too  late  to  re* 
call  what  has  passed  your  lips :  and  if  Mr.  T.  is  of 
my  sentiments,  you  shall  not  be  permitted  to  explain 
yourself  away.  The  satisfaction  which  he  seeks  after, 
you  say  is  to  be  had;  and  you  tell  us  the  mine  where 
you  think  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Now  I  shall  not  easily 
be  persuaded  that  you  are  so  rash,  and  take  up  your 
opinions  so  lightly,  as  to  advance  or  even  to  imagine 
this ;  unless  you  had  first  searched  that  mine  yourself, 
imd  formed  a  conjecture  at  least  concerning  the  place 
where  you  suppose  this  knowledge  is  to  be  found.  In- 
stead therefore  of  making  me  display  to  Mr.  T.  my 
reading,  which  you  have  already  declared  insufficient 
for  the  purpose,  is  it  not  much  more  reasonable  that 
you  should  communicate  to  us  the  result  of  your  re- 
flection? 
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H. 


With  all  my  heart,  if  you  chuse  it  should  be  so,  and 
think  you  shall  have  patience  to  hear  me  through.  I 
own  I  pcefer  instruction  to  correction,  and  had  rather 
have  been  informed  without  the  hazard  of  exposing 
myself;  but  if  you  make  the  one  a  condition  of  the 
other,  I  think  it  still  worth  my  acceptance;  and  will 
not  lose  this  opportunity  of  your  judgment  for  a  little 
shame.  I  acknowledge  then  that  the  subject  is  not  in- 
tirely  new  to  my  thoughts :  for,  though  languages  them- 
selves may  be  and  usually  are  acquired  ^without  any 
regard  to  their  principles;  I  very  early  found  it,  or 
thought  I  found  it,  impossible  to  make  many  steps  in 
the  search  after  trtdh  and  the  nature  of  human  under- 
standings of  good  and  m/,  of  right  and  wrongj  without 
well  considering  the  nature  of  language,  which  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  them.  I  own 
therefore  I  long  since  formed  to  myself  a  kind  of  system, 
which  seemed  to  me  of  singular  use  in  the  very  small 
extent  of  my  younger  studies  to  keep  my  mind  from 
confusion  and  the  imposition  of  words.  After  too  long 
an  interval  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  it  was  my  chance 
to  have  occasion  to  apply  to  some  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages; and,  not  being  acquainted  with  any  other  more 
satis&ctory,  I  tried  my  system  with  these,  and  tried  it 
with  success.  I  afterwards  found  it  equally  useful  to 
me  with  some  of  the  dead  languages.  Whilst  I  was 
thus  amusing  myself,  the  political  struggle  commenced ; 
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for  my  share  in  which  you  so  far  justly  banter  me,  as 
1  do  acknowledge  diat,  both  in  the  outset  and  the  pro- 
gress of  it,  I  was  guilty  of  two  most  egregious  blun- 
ders ;  by  attributing  a  much  greater  portion  of  virtue 
to  individuals,  and  of  understanding  to  the  generality, 
than  any  experience  of  mankind  can  justify.  After  an- 
other interval  therefore  (not  of  idleness  and  pleasure) 
I  was  again  called  by  the  questions  of  our  friend  Mr.T. 
(for  yesterday  is  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  he 
has  mentioned  it)  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
I  have  hitherto  declined  attempting  to  give  him  the 
satis£action  he  required :  for,  though  the  notion  I  had 
of  language  had  satisfied  my  own- mind  and  answered 
my  own  purposes,  I  could  not  venture  to  detail  to  him 
my  crude  conceptions  without  having  ever  made  the 
least  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  others.  Besides,  I 
did  not  atall  suspect  that  my  notions,  if  just,  could  be 
peculiar  to  myself:  and  I  hoped  to  find  some  author 
who  might  give  him  a  clearer,  fuller,  and  more  metho- 
dical account  than  I  could,  free  from  those  errors  and 
omissions  to  which  I  must  be  liable.  Having  therefore 
some  small  intervals  of  leisure,  and  a  great  desire  to 
give  him  the  best  information ;  I  confess  I  have  em- 
ployed some  part  of  that  leisure  in  reading  every  thing 
I  could  easily  and  readily  procure  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  others. 

1  am  afraid  I  ha,ve  already  spoken  with  too 

much  presumption :  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  differ 
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from  all  those  who  with  such  infinite  labour  and  eru- 
dition have  gone  before  me  on  this  subject;  what 
apology 

B. 

Oh !  make  none.  When  m^i  think  modestly,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  freely.  Come — ^Where  will 
you  begin? — Alpha — Go  on. 

H. 

Not  with  the  org^nical  part  of  language,  I  assure 
you.  For,  though  in  many  respects  it  has  been  and  is 
to  this  moment  grossly  mistaken,  (and  the  mistakes 
might,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  and  anatomy,  be  easily  corrected,) 
yet  it  is  an  inquiry  more  of  curiosity  than  immediate 
usefulness. 

B. 

You  will  begin  then  either  with  things  or  ideas :  for 
it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  thoroughly  understand 
the  nature  of  the  signs^  unless  we  first  properly  consi- 
der and  arrange  the  things  signified.  Whose  system  of 
philosophy  will  you  build  upon? 

H. 

What  you  say  is  true.  And  yet  I  shall  not  begin 
there.  Hermes,  you  know,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Argus  : 
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and  I  suspect  that  he  has  likewise  blinded  philosophy  : 
and  if  I  had  not  imagined  so,  I  should  never  have  cast 
away  a  thought  upon  this  subject  If  therefore  Philo- 
sophy herself  has  been  misled  by  Language,  how  shall 
she  teach  us  to  detect  his  tricks  ? 

B. 
Begin  then  as  you  please.  Only  begin. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  DIVISION  OR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

H. 
illE  purpose  of  Language  is  to  communicate  our 


B. 

You  do  not  mention  this,  I  hope,  as  something  new, 
or  wherein  you  differ  from  others  ? 

H. 

You  are  too  hasty  with  me.  No.  But  I  mention  it 
as  that  principle,  which,  being  kept  singly  in  contem-r 
plation,  has  misled  all  those  who  have  reasoned  on  this 
subject. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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B. 

Is  it  not  true  then  ? 

H. 

I  think  it  is.  And  that  on  which  the  whole  matter 
rests. 

B. 

And  yet  the  confining  themselves  to  this  true  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  the  whole  matter  rests,  has  misled 
them! 


Indeed  I  think  so. 
This  is  curious ! 


H. 


B. 


H. 


Yet  I  hope  to  convince  you  of  it  For  thus  they  rea- 
soned  ^Words  are  the  signs  of  things.   There  must 

therefore  be  as  many  sorts  of  words,  or  parts  ofspeechy 
as  there  are  sorts  of  things  *.  The  earliest  inquirers 
into  langruage  proceeded  then  to  settle  how  many  sorts 
there  were  of  things ;  and  from  thence  how  many  sorts 
of  words,  or  parts  of  speech.    Whilst  this  method  of 


*  *^  Dictio  rerun)  nota :  pro  rerum  speciebus  partes  quotque 
suas  sortietur." — J.  C.  Scaliger  de  Caum  L.  L. 
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search  strictly  prevailed,  the  parts  of  speech  were  very 
few  in  number :  but  two.  At  most  three,  or  four. 

All  things,  said  they,  must  have  names  *.  But  there 
are  two  sorts  of  things  : 

1.  Res  qtuz  permanent. 

2.  Res  quiBJiuunt. 

There  must  therefore  be  two  sorts  of  words  or  parts 
offfeech:  viz. 

1.  Nbta  rerum  qua  permanent. 

2.  Nota  rerum  qtuejluunt. 

Well ;  but  surely  there  are  words  which  are  neither 
noi(E  rerum  permanentium,  nor  yet  nota  rerum  Jluen- 
tium.  What  will  you  do  with  them? — ^We  cannot  tell : 
we  can  find  but  these  two  sorts  in  rerum  natura :  call 
therefore  those  other  words,  if  you  will,  for  the  present 
particles  It 9  or  inferior  parts  of  speech,  till  we  can  find 
out  what  they  are.    Or,  as  we  see  they  are  constantly 


*  Fium  this  moment  Grammar  quits  the  day-light ;  and 
plunges  into  an  abyss  of  utter  darkness, 

t  A  good  convenient  name  for  all  the  words  which  we  do  not 
understand :  for,  as  the  denomination  means  nothing  in  particu- 
lafi  and  contains  no  description,  it  will  equally  suit  any  short 
word  we  may  please  to  refer  thither.  There  has  latterly » been 
much  dispute  amongst  Grammarians  concerning  the  use  of  this 
^ori,  partickf  m  the  division  and  distribution  of  speech :  par- 

c2 
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interspersed  between  nouns  and  verbs,  and  seem  there- 
fore in  a  manner  to  hold  our  speech  together,  suppose 
you  call  them  cofy unctions  or  connectives*. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  progress  that 
philosophical  Grammar  had  made  till  about  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  when  a  fourth  part  of  speech  was  added, 
— the  definitive^  or  article. 

Here  concluded  the  search  after  the  different  sorts 
of  words,  or  parts  of  speech,  from  the  difference  of 
things :  for  none  other  apparently  rational,  acknow- 
ledged, or  accepted  difference  has  been  suggested. 

According  to  this  system,  it  was  necessary  that 
all  sorts  of  words  should  belong  to  one  of  these  four 

ticularly  bj  Girard,  Dangeau,  the  authors  of  the  Encychpedie, 
8cc.  In  which  it  is  siogular  that  they  should  all  be  right  in  their 
arguments  against  the  use  made  of  it  by  others ;  and  all  wrong, 
in  the  use  which  each  of  them  would  make  of  it  himself. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  adopts  N.  Bailey's  definition  of  2l  particle — '*  a 
word  unvaried  by  inflection/*  And  Locke  defines  par/iWe5  to  be 
— "  the  words  whereby  the  mind  signifies  what  connection  it 
gives  to  the  several  affirmations  and  negations,  that  it  unites  in 
one  continued  reasoning  or  narration." 

*  The  Latin  Grammarians  amuse  themselves  with  debating 
whether  JTvySffo-lxo;  should  be  translated  Convinctio  or  Conjunction 
The  Danes  and  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken  difierent  sides  of 
the  question :  for  the  Danish  language  terms  it  Bindeord,  and 
the  Dutch  Koppelwoord. 
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classes.  For  words  being  the  ^igm  of  things,  their  sorts 
must  necessarily  follow  the  sorts  of  the  things  signified. 
And  there  being  no  more  than  four  differences  of  things, 
there  could  be  but  four  parts  of  speech.  The  difficulty 
and  controversy  now  was,  to  determine  to  which  of 
these  four  classes  each  word  belonged.  In  the  attempt- 
ing of  which,  succeeding  Grammarians  could  neither 
satisfy  themselves  nor  others  :  for  they  soon  discover- 
ed some  words  so  stubborn,  that  no  sophistry  nor  vio- 
lence could  by  any  means  reduce  them  to  any  one  of 
these  classes.  However,  by  this  attempt  and  dispute 
they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  differences  of 
words,  though  they  could  not  account  for  them ;  and 
they  found  the  old  system  deficient,  though  they  knew 
not  how  to  supply  its  defects.  They  seem  therefore  to 
have  reversed  the  method  of  proceeding  from  things 
to  signs,  pursued  by  the  philosophers  ;  and,  still  allow- 
ing the  principle,  (viz.  that  there  must  be  as  many  sorts 
of  words  as  of  things,)  they  travelled  backwards,  and 
souglit  for  the  things  from  the  signs:  adopting  the 
converse  of  the  principle ;  namely,  that  there  must  be 
as  many  differences  of  things  as  of  signs.  Misled  there- 
fore by  the  useful  contrivances  of  language,  they  sup- 
posed many  imaginary  differences  of  things  :  and  thus 
added  greatly  to  the  number  of  parts  of  speech,  and  in 
consequence  to  the  errors  of  philosophy. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  greater  and  more  laborious 
part  of  Grammarians  (to  whose  genius  it  is  always 
more  obvious  to  remark  a  multitude  of  effects  than  to 
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trace  out  one  cause)  confined  themselves  merely  to  no- 
tice the  differences  observable  in  words,  without  any 
regard  to  the  things  signified. 

From  this  time  the  number  of  parts  of  speech  has 
been  variously  reckoned :  you  will  find  different  Gram- 
marians contending  for  more  than  thirty.  But  most  of 
those  who  admitted  the  fewest,  acknowledged  eight 
This  was  long  a  favourite  number ;  and  has  been  kept 
to  by  many  who  yet  did  not  include  the  same  parts  to 
make  up  that  number.  For  those,  who  rejected  the 
article  reckoned  eight:  and  those  who  did  not  allow 
the  interjection  still  reckoned  eight  But  what  sort  of 
difference  in  words  should  intitle  them  to  hold  a  sepa- 
rate rank  by  themselves,  has  not  to  this  moment  been 
settled. 

B. 

You  seem  to  forget,  that  it  is  some  time  since  words 
have  beep  no  longer  allowed  to  be  the  signs  of  things. 
Modem  Grammarians  acknowledge  them  to  be  (as  in- 
deed Aristotle  called  them,  (rvfi&(yht  T(t6tffMTitat)  the  signs 
of  ideas :  at  the  same  time  denying  the  other  assertion 
of  Aristotle,  that  ideas  are  the  likenesses  of  things*. 
And  this  has  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  manner 
of  accounting  for  the  differences  of  words. 


-xai  coy  roLVTu  iiMiwfMLr^,  v^yfi«T«. — AriHoi.  de  bUtrpretai. 
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H. 

That  has  not  much  mended  the  matter.  No  doubt 
this  alteration  approached  so  far  nearer  to  the  truth ; 
but  the  nature  of  Language  has  not  been  much  better 
understood  by  it.  For  Grammarians  have  since  pur- 
sued just  the  same  method  with  mindy  as  had  before 
been  done  with  things.  T^e  different  operations  of 
the  mind,  are  to  account  now  for  what  the  different 
things  were  to  account  before :  and  when  they  are  not 
found  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  only 
supposing  an  imaginary  operation  or  two,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties are  for  the  time  shuffled  over.  So  that  the  very 
same  game  has  been  played  over  again  with  ideaf, 
which  was  before  played  with  things.  No  satisfaction, 
DO  agreement  has  been  obtained :  But  all  has  been' 
dispute,  diversity,  and  darkness.  Insomuch  that  many 
of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Grammarians,  dis- 
gusted with  absurdity  and  contradictions,  have  pru- 
dently contented  themselves  with  remarking  the  dif- 
ferences of  words,  and  have  left  the  causes  of  language 
to  shift  for  themselves, 

B. 

That  the  methods  of  accounting  for  Language  re- 
main to  this  day  various,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory, 
cannot  be  denied.  But  you  have  said  nothing  yet  to 
clear  up  the  paradox  you  set  out  with  ;  nor  a  single 
word  to  unfold  to  us  by  what  means  you  suppose 
Hennes  has  blinded  Philosophy. 
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H. 

I  imagine  that  it  is,  in  some  measure,  with  the  vehi- 
cle of  our  thoughts,  as  with  the  vehicles  for  our  bodies. 
Necessity  produced  both.  The  first  carriage  for  men 
was  no  doubt  invented  to  transport  the  bodies  of  those 
who  from  infirmity,  or  otherwise,  could  not  move  them- 
selves :  But  should  any  one,  desirous  of  understanding 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  all  the  parts  of  our  modem 
elegant  carriages,  attempt  to  explain  them  upon  this 
one  principle  alone,  viz. — ^That  they  were  necessary 

for  conveyance ;  he  would  find  himself  wofiilly 

puzzled  to  account  for  the  wheels,  the  seats,  the  springs, 
the  blinds,  the  glasses,  the  lining,  &c.  Not  to  mention 
the  mere  ornamental  parts  of  gilding,  varnish,  &c. 

Abbreviations  are  the  wheels  of  language,  the  wings 
of  Mercury.  And  though  we  might  be  dragged  along 
without  them,  it  would  be  with  much  difficulty,  very 
heavily  and  tediously. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor  more  useful 
than  the  invention  of  signs  :  at  the  same  time  there  is 
nothing  more  productive  of  error  when  we  neglect  to 
observe  their  complication.  Into  what  blunders,  and 
consequently  into  what  disputes  and  difficulties,  might 
not  the  excellent  art  of  Short-hand  writing  *  (practised 


•  "  The  art  of  Short-hand  is,  in  its  kind,  an  ingenious  device, 
and  of  considerable  usefulness,  applicable  to  any  language. 
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almost  exclusirely  by  the  English)  lead  foreign  phi- 
losophers ;  who  not  knowing  that  we  had  any  other  al- 
phabet, should  suppose  each  mark  to  be  the  sign  of  a 
single  sound !  If  they  were  very  laborious  and  very 
learned  indeed,  it  is  likely  they  would  write  as  many 
volumes  on  the  subject,  and  with  as  much  bitterness 
against  each  other,  as  Grammarians  have  done  from 
the  same  sort  of  mistake  concerning  Language :  until 
perhaps  it  should  be  suggested  to  them,  that  there  may 
be  not  only  signs  of  sounds ;  but  again,  for  the  sake  of 
abbreviation,  signs  of  those  signs,  one  under  another 
in  a  continued  progression. 


much  wondered  at  by  travellers  that  have  seen  the  experience 
of  it  in  England :  and  yet,  though  it  be  above  threescore  years 
since  it  was  first  iuveuted^  it  is  not  to  this  day  (for  aught  I  can 
learn)  brought  into  common  practice  in  any  other  nation." 
Wilkins.  Episi,  Dedicatory.  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character* 

**  Short-hand,  an  art,  as  1  have  been  told,  known  only  in 
England/' — Locke  on  Education. 

In  the  Courier  de  P Europe,  No.  41,  November  20,  17B7|  is 
the  following  article : 

"  Le  Sieur  Coulon  de  Thevenot  a  eu  Thonneur  de  presenter 
au  Foi  sa  methode  d'ecrire  aussi  vite  que  Ton  parle,  approuv6e 
par  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  et  dont  Sa  Majest6  a 
daign^  accepter  la  dedicace.  On  sait  que  les  Anglois  sont 
depuis  tr^-long  temps  en  possession  d'une  pareille  methode 
adapts  k  leur  langage,  et  qu'dle  leur  est  devenue  extr6mement 
commode  et  utile  pour  recueillir  avec  beaucoup  de  precision 
les  discours  publics :  la  methode  du  Sieur  Coulon  doit  done 
toe  tres-avantageuz  k  la  langue  Fran^oiae/' 
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B. 

I  think  I  begin  to  comprehend  you.  You  mean  to 
say  that  the  errors  of  Grammarians  have  arisen  from 
[Supposing  all  words  to  be  immediately  either  the  signs 
of  things  or  the  signs  of  ideas  :  whereas  ii}  fact  many 
words  are  merely  abbreviations  employed  for  dispatch, 
and  are  the  signs  of  other  words.  And  that  these  are 
the  artificial  wings  of  Mercury,  by  means  of  which  the 
Argus  eyes  of  philosophy  have  been  cheated. 

H. 

It  is  my  meaning. 

B. 

Well.  We  can  only  judge  of  your  opinion  after  we 
have  heard  how  you  maintain  it.  Proceed,  and  strip 
him  of  his  wings.  They  seem  easy  enough  to  be  taken 
off:  for  it  strikes  me  now,  after  what  you  have  said,  that 
they  are  indeed  put  on  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  do 
not,  like  those  of  other  winged  deities,  make  a  part  of 
his  body.  You  have  only  to  loose  the  strings  from  his 
feet,  and  take  off  his  cap.  Come — Let  us  see  what  sort 
of  figure  he  will  make  without  them. 

H. 

The  first  aim  of  Language  was  to  communicate  our 
thoughts :  the  second,  to  do  it  with  dispatch,  (I  mean 
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intirely  to  disregard  whatever  additions  or  alterations 
have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  or  ornament, 
ease,  gracefulness,  or  pleasure.)  The  difficulties  and 
disputes  concerning  Language  have  arisen  almost  in- 
tirely from  neglecting  the  consideration  of  the  latter 
purpose  of  speech  :  which,  though  subordinate  to  the 
former,  is  almost  as  necessary  in  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind, and  has  a  much  greater  share  in  accounting  for 
the  different  sorts  of  words  *.  Words  have  been  called 
winged:  and  they  well  deserve  that  name,  when  their 
abbreviations  are  compared  with  the  progress  which 
speech  could  make  without  these  inventions ;  but  com- 
pared with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have  not  the 
smallest  claim  to  that  title.  Philosophers  have  calcula- 
ted the  difference  of  velocity  between  sound  and  light ; 
But  who  will  attempt  to  calculate  the  difference  be- 
tween speech  and  thought !   What  wonder  then  that 


*  M.  Le  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  la 
formation  mechanique  des  Langues,  torn.  £.  says — **  On  ne  parle 
que  pour  etre  entendu.  Le  plus  grand  avantage  d'une  langue 
est  d'etre  claire.  Tous  les  precedes  de  Grammaire  ne  devroient 
aUer  qu'k  ce  but."  And  again— '<  Le  vulgaire  et  les  philo- 
sophes  n'ont  d'autre  but  en  parlant  que  de  s'ezpliquer  claire- 
ment."  Art.  l60.  Pour  le  vulgaire,  he  should  have  added— 
et  promptement.  And  indeed  he  is  afterwards  well  aware  of  this : 
for  Art  173,  he  says,  **  L'esprit  humain  veut  aller  vtte  dans  son 
operauon ;  plus  enipress6  de  s'exprimer  promptement,  que  cu» 
rieux  de  s'exprimer  a?ec  une  justesse  exacte  et  refl^chie.  S'il 
n'a  pas  Tinstrument  qu'il  faudroit  employer,  il  se  sert  de  celui 
qu'il  a  tout  prAt." 
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the  inTention  of  all  ages  should  have  been  upon  the 
stretch  to  add  such  wings  to  their  conversation  as 
might  enable  it,  if  possible,  to  keep  pace  in  some  mea- 
sure with  their  minds. — Hence  chiefly  the  variety  of 
words. 

Abbreviations  are  employed  in  language  three  ways  : 

1.  In  terms. 

2.  In  sorts  of  words. 

3.  In  construction. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  is  the  best  guide  to  the  ^rst  : 
and  numberless  are  the  authors  who  have  given  par- 
ticular explanations  of  the  last.  The  second  only  I  take 
for  my  province  at  present ;  because  I  believe  it  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  proper  notice  of  all. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SOME  CONSIDERATION  OF  MR.  LOCKE's  ESS  AT. 
B. 

I  CANNOT  recollect  one  word  of  Mr.  Locke's  that 
corresponds  at  all  with  any  thing  that  you  have  said. 
The  third  Book  of  his  Essay  is  indeed  expressly  writ- 
ten— "  On  the  Naturcy  Use  and  Signification  of  Lan- 
guage."" But  there  is  nothing  in  it  concerning  abbrevi- 
ations. 

H. 

I  consider  the  whok  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  as  a  phi- 
losophical account  of  the  Jirst  sort  of  abbreviations  in 
Language. 

B. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  it  is  certain,  not  only 
from  the  titUy  but  from  his  own  declaration,  that  Mr^ 
Locke  did  not  intend  or  consider  it  as  such :  for  he 
says, — "  When  I  first  began  this  discourse  of  the  Un- 
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derstandingj  and  a  good  while  after^  I  had  not  the 
least  thought  that  any  consideration  of  M>ords  was  at 
all  necessary  to  it  *." 

H. 

True.  And  it  is 'very  strange  he  should  so  have  ima- 
gined t-  But  what  immediately  follows  ?— "  But  when, 


*  Perhaps  it  was  for  mankind  a  lucky  mistake  (for  it  was  a 
mistake)  which  Mr.  Lpcke  made  when  be  called  his  book,  An 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  For  some  part  of  the  inestima- 
ble benefit  of  that  book  has^  merely  on  account  of  its  tide^  reach- 
ed to  many  thousands  more  than,  I  fear^  it  would  have  done^ 
had  he  called  it  (what  it  is  merely)  A  Grammatical  Essay,  or  a 
Treatise  on  Wards,  or  on  Language.  The  human  mind,  or  the 
human  vfiderstanding,  appears  to  be  a  grand  and  noble  theme ; 
and  all  men,  even  the  most  insufficient,  conceive  that  to  be  a 
proper  object  for  their  contemplation  :  whilst  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  Language  (through  which  alone  they  can  obtain  aiiy 
knowledge  beyond  the  beasts)  are  fallen  into  such  extreme  dis- 
repute and  contempt,  that  even  those  who  '^  neither  have  the 
accent  of  christian,  pagan,  or  man,''  nor  can  speak  so  many 
words  together  with  as  much  propriety  as  Balaam's  ass  did,  do 
yet  imagine  words  to  be  infinitely  beneath  the  concern  of  their 
exalted  understanding. 

f  *^  Aristotelis  profecto  judicio  Grammaticam  non  solum  esse 
PhilasophuB  partem  (id  quod  nemo  sanus  n^at),  sed  ne  ab 
ejus  quidem  cognitione  dissolvi  posse  intelligeremus/' 

J.  C.  Scaliger  de  Causis.  Prafat. 

'*  And  lastly,"  says  Bacon,  '*  let  us  consider  the  false  appear- 
ances that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which  are  framed 
and  applied  according  to  die  conceit  and  capacities  of  the  vuU 
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having  passed  over  the  original  and  composition  of 
our*  ideas,  I  began  to  examine  the  ext^it  and  cer- 
tainty of  our  knowledge ;  I  found  it  had  so  near  a 
connexion  with  words,  that  unless  their /orce  and  math 
ner  of  signification  were  first  well  observed,  there 
could  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  pertinently  con^r 
ceming  knowledge :  which  being  conversant  about 
truth,  had  constantly  to  do  with  propositions.  And 
though  it  terminated  in  things,  yet  it  was  for  the 
most  part  so  much  by  the  intervention  of  words,  that 
they-  seemed  scarce  separable  from  our  general  know- 
ledge." 

And  again, — "  I  am  apt  to  iihagine  that,  were  the 

gar  sort:  and  although  we  think  we  govern  our  words,  and 
prescribe  it  wdl — loquendum  ut  vulgusy  serUiendum  ut  sapi&ir 
te%; — ^yet  certain  it  is,  that  words^  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot 
back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest^  and  mightily  en- 
tan^  and  pervert  the  judgment.  So  as  it  is  almost  necessary 
in  all  controveTBies  and  disputations  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of 
the  noatbematicians,  in  setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the 
definitions  of  our  words  and  terms^  that  others  may  know  how 
we  accept  and  understand  them,  and  whether  they  concur 
with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to  pass,  for  want  of  this^  that 
we  are  sure  to  end  there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which 
is  in  questions  and  differences  about  words.'' 

Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

*  It  may  appear  presumptuous,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  de- 
clare my  opnion,  that  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Essay  never  did  ad- 
vance one  step  beyond  the  origin  of  Ideas  and  the  composition 
of  Terms. 
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imperfections  of  Language,  as  the  instrument  of  know- 
ledge, more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the 
controversies  that  make  such  a  noise  in  the  world 
would  of  themselves  cease ;  and  the  way  to  know- 
ledge, and  perhaps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener 
than  it  does  *." 

So  that,  from  these  and  a  great  many  other  passages 
throughout  the  Essay,  you  may  perceive  that  the  more 
he  reflected  and  searched  into  the  human  understand- 
ing, the  more  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an 
attention  to  Language ;  and  of  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  words  and  knowledge. 


♦  **  This  design  (says  Wilkins)  will  likewise  contribute  much 
to  the  clearing  of  some  of  our  modem  differences  in  religion  ;*' 
(and  he  might  have  added,  in  all  other  disputable  subjects ; 
especially  in  matters  of  law  and  civil  government ;) — **  by  un- 
masking many  wild  errors,  that  shelter  themselves  under  the 
disguise  of  aflected  phrases ;  which^  being  philosophically  un- 
folded, and  rendered  according  to  the  genuine  and  natural  im« 
portance  of  words,  will  appear  to  be  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions. And  several  of  those  pretended  mysterious^  pro- 
found notions,  expressed  in  great  swelling  words,  whereby  some 
men  set  up  for  reputation^  being  this  way  examined  will  appear 
to  be  either  nonsense,  or  very  flat  and  jejune.  And  though  it 
should  be  of  no  other  use  but  this^  yet  were  it  in  these  days 
well  worth  a  man's  pains  and  study ;  considering  the  common 
mischief  that  is  done^  and  the  many  impostures  and  cheats  that 
are  put  upon  men,  under  the  disguise  of  affected,  in8ignific:ant 
phrases." — Epist.  Dedicate 
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Yes.  And  therefore  he  wrote  the  third  Book  of  his 
Essay,  on — "  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Signification  of 
Language."  But  you  say,  the  whok  of  the  Essay 
concerns  Language  :  whereas  the  two  first  Books  con* 
cem  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  Ideas:  and  he  ex- 
pressly declares  that  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  passed 
over  them,  that  he  thought  any  consideration  of  words 
was  at  all  necessary. 

H. 

If  he  had  been  aware  of  this  sooner,  that  is,  before 
he  had  treated  of  (what  he  calls)  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  Ideas ;  I  think  it  would  have  made  a  great 
difference  in  his  Essay.  And  therefore  I  said,  Mr. 
Locke  8  Essay  Is  the  best  Guide  to  the  first  sort  of 
Abbreviations. 

B. 

Perhaps  you  imagine  that,  if  he  had  been  aware 
that  he  was  only  writing  concerning  Language,  he 
might  have  avoided  treating  of  the  origin  of  Ideas ; 
and  so  have  escaped  the  quantity  of  abuse  which  has 
been  unjustly  poured  upon  him  for  his  opinion  on  that 
subject* 

H. 

No.  I  think  he  would  have  set  out  just  as  he  did, 
with  the  origin  of  Ideas ;  the  proper  starting-post  of 

VOL.  I.  D 
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a  Granunarian  who  is  to  treat  of  their  signs.  Nor  is 
he  singular  in  referring  them  all  to  the  Senses ;  and 
in  beginning  an  account  of  Language  in  that  manner  *. 

*  '*  Nihil  in  inteUectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu/'  is,  as  wdi 
as  its  coDversei  an  antient  and  well  known  position. 

'*  Sicut  in  speculo  ea  qus  videntur  non  sunt,  sed  eorum  8pe« 

cies ;  ita  que  inteUigimus,  ea  sunt  re  ipsa  extra  nos,  eorumque 

species  in  nobis.    Est  enim  quad  rerum  speculum  intellectus 

noster ;  cut,  nist  per  sensum  represententur  res,  nihil  scit  ipse.** 

J.  C  Scaliger  de  Causis  L.  L.  cap.  ixvi. 

«*  I  sensi, "  says  Buonmattei,  "  in  un  certo  modo  potrebbon 
dirsi  ministri,  nunzj,  famigliari,  o  segretarj  dello  'ntelletto.  £ 
acciochfe  lo  esempio  ce  ne  facda  piu  capaci,— Imaginianci 
di  vedere  alcun  principe,  ilqual  se  ne  stia  nella  sua  corte,  nel 
suo  palazzo.  Non.  vede  egli  con  gli  occhi  propj,  ne  ode  co'  propj 
orecchi  quel  cbe  per  lo  stato  si  faccia :  ma  col  tenere  in  diversi 
luoghi  varj  ministri  che  lo  ragguagUono  di  do  che  s^ue,  viene 
a  sapere  intender  per  cotal  relaadone  ogni  cosa,  e  bene  spesso 
molto  piu  minutamente  e  piu  perfettamente  degli  stessi  ministri : 
Perch^  quegli  avendo  semplicemente  notizia  di  quel  che  awenuto 
sia  nella  lor  cittk  o  provincia,  rimangon  di  tutto  1  resto  ignoranti, 
e  di  facile  posson  fin  delle  cose  vedute  ingannarsi.  Dove  il  prin. 
cipe  pu6  aver  di  tutto  il  seguito  cognizione  in  un  subito,  che 
servendogli  per  riprova  d'  ogni  particolar  riferitogli^  nonio  iascia 
cosi  facilmente  ingannare.  Cosi,  dico,  h  V  intelletto  umano ;  il- 
quale  essendo  di  tutte  1'  altre  potenze  e  signore  e  principe,  se 
ne  sta  nella  sua  ordinaria  residenza  riposto,  e  non  vede  n^  ode 
cosa  che  si  faccia  di  fuori  :  Ma  avendo  cinque  ministri  che  lo 
ragguaglian  di  quel  che  succede,  uno  nella  region  della  vista, 
un  altro  nella  ^urisdizion  dell'  udito,  quello  nella  provincia  del 
gusto,  questo  ne'  paesi  delF  odorato,  e  quest'  altro  nel  distretto 
del  tatto,  viene  a  sapere  per  mezzo  del  discorso  ogiu  cosa  in 
universale,  tanto  piu  de'  sensi  perfettamente,  quanto  i  sensi  cias« 
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B. 

What  difference  then  do  you  imagine  it  would  have- 
made  in  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  if  he  had  sooner  been  aware 
of  the  inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  know- 
ledge ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Hugh,  in  Shakespeare, , 
4at  "  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mind  *  ?" 

H. 

Much.     And  amongst  many  other  things,  I  think 
he  would  not  have  talked  of  the  composition  of  ideas ; 


oiQO  intendendo  nella  sua  pura  pdtenza,  non  posson  per  tutte^ 
come  lo  'nteDetto  discorrere.  £  siccome  il  principe,  senza  la-, 
sciara  vedere  o  sentire,  fanoto  altrui  la  sua  volontk  per  mezzo 
degli  stessi  miDistri ;  cosi  ancora  Y  Intelletto  fa  iotendersi  per 
Tia  de'  medesimi  sensi." — Buonmattei*  Tratt.  2.  cap.  £* 

*  ^  Divent  philosophers  hold  that  tlie  lips  is  parcel  of  tlie 
mind."  Merry  Wvoes  of  Windsor ,  act  t.  scene  4. 

Rowland  Jones  agrees  with  his  countryman,  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
In  his  Origin  of  Latiguage  and  Nations,  Preface,  page  \7,  he 
says  (after  others) — *^  I  think  that  Language  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  mere  arbitrary  sounds ;  or  any  thing  less  than  a 
part,  at  least,  of  that  living  soul  which  God  is  said'  to  hav^ 
breathed  into  man/'  This  method  of  referring  words  immediately 
to  God  as  their  framer,  is  a  short  cut  to  escape  inquiry  and  ex- 
planatioD.  It  saves  the  philosopher  much  trouble ;  but  leaves 
mankind  in  great  ignorance,  and  leads  to  great  error. — Non  dig- 
nmvindiu  nodus* — God  having  furnished  man  with  senses  and 
with^ organs  of  articulation  ;  as  he  has  also  with  water,  lime  and 
sand ;  it  should  seem  no  more  necessary  to  form  the  words  for 
man,  than  to  temper  the  mortar. 

d2 
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but  would  have  seen  that  it  was  merely  a  contrivance 
of  Language :  and  that  the  only  composition  was  in 
the  terms ;  and  consequently  that  it  was  as  improper 
to  speak  of  a  camples  idea,  as  it  would  be  to  call  a  con- 
stellation a  complex  star :  And  that  they  are  not  ideas, 
but  merely  terms,  which  are  general  and  abstract.  I 
think  too  that  he  would  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
"  thoroughly  weighing"  not  only  (  as  he  says)  "  the  im- 
perfections of  Language ;"  but  ita  perfections  also  :  For 
the  perfections  of  Language,  not  properly  understood, 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  imperfections 
of  our  philosophy.  And  indeed,  from  numberless  pas- 
sages throughout  his  Essay^  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  me  to 
have  suspected  something  of  this  sort :  and  especially 
from  what  he  hints  in  his  last  chapter ;  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  signs,  he  says — "  The  conside- 
ration then  of  Ideas  and  Words,  as  the  great  instru- 
ments of  knowledge,  makes  no  despicable  part  of  their 
contemplation  who  would  take  a  view  of  human  know- 
ledge in  the  whole  extent  of  it.  And  perhaps,  if  they 
were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly  considered,  they 
wbuld  aflford  us  another  sort  of  Logick  and  Critick  than 
what  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with." 

B. 

Do  not  you  think  that  what  you  now  advance  will 
bear  a  dispute  :  and  that  some  better  arguments  than 
your  bare  assertion  are  necessary  to  make  us  adopt 
your  opinion  ? 
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H. 

Yes.  To  many  persons  much  more  would  be  ne?ces- 
saiy  ;  but  not  to  you.  I  only  desire  you  to  read  the 
Ess^y  over  again  with  attention,  and  see  whether  all 
that  its  immortal  author  has  justly  concluded  will  not 
bold  equally  true  and  clear,  if  you  substitute  the  com- 
position &c.  of  terms^  wherever  he  has  supposed  a  com- 
position &c.  of  ideas.  And  if  that  shall  upon  strict  ex- 
amination appear  to  you  to  be  the  case,  you  will  need 
no  other  argument  against  the  composition  of  ideas  : 
It  being  exactly  similar  to  that  unanswerable  one  which 
Mr.  Locke  himself  declares  to  be  sufficient  against  their 
being  innate.  For  the  supposition  is  unnecessary : 
Every  purpose  for  which  the  composition  of  Ideas  was 
imagined  being  more  easily  and  naturally  answered 
by  the  composition  of  Terms  :  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  does  likewise  clear  up  many  difficulties  in  which  the 
supposed  composition  of  Ideas  necessarily  involves  us. 
And,  though  this  is  the  only  argument  I  mean  to  use 
at  present,  (because  I  would  not  willingly  digress  too 
far,  and  it  is  not  the  necessary  foundation  for  what  I 
have  undertaken,)  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  own  principles  and 
a  physical  consideration  of  the  Senses  and  the  Mind, 
to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  composition  of  Ideas. 

B. 

Well.    Since  you  do  not  intend  to  build  any  thing 
upon  it,  we  may  safely  for  the  present  suppose  what 
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you  have  advanced ;  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
greatest  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  that  is,  all  which 
relates  to  what  he  calls  the  composition,  abstraction, 
coniplexity,  generalization,  relation,  &c.  of  Ideas,  does 
indeed  merely  concern  Language.  But,  pray,  let  me 
ask  you  ;  If  so,  what  has  Mr,  Locke  done  in  the  Third 
Book  of  his  Essay ;  in  which  he  professedly  treats  of 
the  nature,  use,  and  signification  of  Language  ? 

H. 

He  has  really  done  little  else  but  enlarge  upon  what 
he  had  said  before,  when  he  thought  he  was  treating 
only  of  Ideas :  that  is,  he  has  continued  to  treat  of  the 
composition  of  Terms.  For  though,  in  the  passage  I 
have  before  quoted,  he  says,  that  "  unless  the  force 
and  manner  of  signification  of  words  are  first  well  ob- 
served, there  can  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  perti- 
nently concerning  knowledge;" — and  though  this  is 
the  declared  reason  of  writing  his  TTiird  Book  concern- 
ing Language,  as  distinct  from  Ideas  ;  yet  he  continues 
to  treat  singly,  as  before,  concerning  the  Force  *  of 
words ;  and  has  not  advanced  one  syllable  concerning 
their  Manner  of  signification. 

The  only  Division  Mr.  Locke  has  made  of  words,- 


•  The  Force  of  a  word  depends  upon  the  number  of  Ideas  of 
which  that  word  is  the  sign. 
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is,  into — Names  of  Ideas  and  Particles.  This  division 
is  not  made  regularly  and  formally ;  but  is  reserved  to 
his  seventh  Chapter.  And  even  there  it  is  done  in  a 
very  cautious,  doubting,  loose,  uncertain  manner,  very 
different  from  that  incomparable  author's  usual  method 
of  proceeding.  For,  though  the  general  title  of  the 
seventh  Chapter  is, — Of  Particks ; — ^yet  he  seems  to 
chuse  to  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he  does  or  does  not 
include  Verbs  in  that  title,  and  particularly  what  he 
calls  "  the  Marks  of  the  Mind's  affirming  or  denying.'^ 
And  indeed  he  himself  acknowledges,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Molyneux,  that — "  Some  parts  of  that  Third  Book 
concerning  Words,  though  the  thoughts  were  easy  and 
clear  enough,  yet  cost  him  more  pains  to  express  than 
all  the  rest  of  his  Essay.  And  that  therefore  he  should 
not  much  wonder  if  there  were  in  some  parts  of  it  ob- 
scurity and  doubtfulness."  Now  whenever  any  man 
finds  this  difficulty  to  express  himself,  in  a  language 
with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  let  him  be  persuaded 
that  his  thoughts  are  not  clear  enough  :  for,  as  Swift 
(I  think)  has  somewhere  observed,  "  When  the  water 
is  clear  you  will  easily  see  to  the  bottom." 

The  whole  of  this  vague  Chapter — Of  Particles — 
(which  should  have  contained  an  account  of  every 
thing  but  Nouns)  is  comprised  in  ttvo  pages  and  a  half  ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Third  Book  concerns  only,  as 
before,  the  Force  of  the  names  of  Ideas. 
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B. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Do  you  suppose 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Grammarians, 
or  that  he  despised  the  subject  ? 

H. 

No :  I  am  very  sure  of  the  contrary-  For  it  is  plain 
he  did  not  despise  the  subject;  since  he  repeatedly 
and  strongly  recommends  it  to  others :  and  at  every 
step  throughout  his  Essay,  I  find  the  most  evident 
marks  of  the  journey  he  had  himself  taken  through  all 
their  works.  But  it  appears  that  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  what  he  found  there  concerning  Particles  : 
For  he  complins  that  "  this  part  of  Grammar  has  been 
as  much  neglected,  as  some  others  over-diligently  cul- 
tivated." And  says,  that  "  He  who  would  shew  the 
right  use  of  Particles,  and  what,  significancy  and  force 
they  have,"  (that  is,  according  to  his  own  division,  the 
right  use,  significancy,  and  force  of  all  words  except 
the  names  of  Ideas,)  **  must  take  a  little  more  pains,  en- 
ter into  his  own  thoughts,  and  observe  nicely  the  seve- 
ral postures  of  his  mind  in  discoursing."  For  these 
Particles,  he  says, — "  are  all  marks  of  some  action  or 
intimation  of  the  Mind ;  and  therefore,  to  understand 
them  rightly,  the  several  views,  postures,  stands,  turns, 
limitations  and  exceptions,  and  several  other  thoughts 
of  the  Mind,^^^  which  we  have  either  none  or  very  deji^ 
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ciefU  namesy  exe  diligently  to  be  studied.  Of  these  there 
are  a  great  variety,  much  exceeding  the  number  of 
Particles."  For  himself,  he  declines  the  task,  however 
necessary  and  neglected  by  all  others  :  and  that  for  no 
better  reason  than — "  I  itUend  not  here  a  full  explicar 
tion  of  this  sort  of  signs/^  And  yet  he  was  (as  he  pro*- 
fessed  and  thought)  writing  on  the  human  Understand* 
ing  ;  and  therefore  should  not  surely  have  left  mankind 
still  in  the  same  darkness  in  which  he  found  them, 
concerning  these  hitherto  unnamed  wad  (but  by  himself) 
undiscovered  operations  of  the  Mind. 

In  short,  this  seventh  Chapter  is,  to  me,  a  full  con- 
fession and  proof  that  he  had  not  settled  his  own  opi- 
nion concerning  the  manner  oi  signification  of  Words : 
that  it  still  remained  (though  he  did  not  chuse  to  have 
it  so  understood)  a  Desideratum  with  him,  as  it  did 
with  our  great  Bacon  before  him  :  and  therefore  that 
he  would  not  decide  any  thing  about  it ;  but  confined 
himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  original  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  first  sort  of  Abbreviations^  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  to  knowledge,  and  which  he  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  Ideas. 

But  though  he  declined  the  subject,  he  evidently 
leaned  towards  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Scaliger,  and 
Mess,  de  Port  Royal :  and  therefore,  without  having 
sufficiently  examined  their  position,  he  too  hastily 
adopted  their  notion  concerning  the  pretended  Copula 
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•— ^^  Is^  and  Is  notJ^  He  supposed  with  them,  that  affirm- 
ing and  denying  were  operations  of  the  Mind ;  and 
referred  all  the  other  sorts  of  Words  to  the  same  source. 
Though,  if  the  different  sorts  of  Words  had  been  (as 
he  was  willing  to  believe)  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
different  operations  of  the  Mind,  it  was  almost  impos- 
4S(ible  they  should  have  escaped  the  penetrating  eyes 
of  Mr.  Locke. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

B. 

You  said  some  time  ago,  very  truly,  that  the  number 
of  Parts  of  Speech  was  variously  reckoned :  and  that 
it  has  not  to  this  moment  been  settled,  what  sort  of 
difference  in  words  should  entitle  them  to  hold  a  sepa- 
rate rank  by  themselves. 

By  what  you  have  since  advanced,  this  matter  seems 
to  be  ten  times  more  unsettled  than  it  was  before  :  for 
you  have  discarded  the  differences  of  Things^  and  the 
differences  of  Ideas,  and  the  different  operations  of  the 
Mind^  as  guides  to  a  division  of  Language.  Now  I 
cannot  for  my  life  imagine  any  other  principle  that 
you  have  left  to  conduct  us  to  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

H. 

I  thought  I  had  laid  down  in  the  beginning,  the 
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principles  upon  which  we  were  to  proceed  in  our  in- 
quiry into  the  manner  of  signification  of  words. 

B. 

Which  do  you  mean  ? 

H. 

The  same  which  Mr.  Locke  employs  in  his  inquiry 
into  the  Force  of  words :  viz. — ^The  two  great  purposes 
of  speech. 

B. 

And  to  what  distribution  do  they  lead  you  ? 

H. 

1 .  To  words  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
Thoughts.     And 

2.  To  Abbreviations^  employed  for  the  sake  of 
dispatch. 

B. 

How  many  of  each  do  you  reckon  ?  And  which  are 
they? 

H. 

In  what  particular  language  do  you  mean  ?  For,  if 
you  do  not  confine  your  question,  you  might  as  rea- 
sonably expect  me  (according  to  the  fable)  "  to  make 
a  coat  to  fit  the  moon  in  all  her  changes." 
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B. 

Why?  Are  they  not  the  same  in  all  languages? 

H. 

Those  necessary  to  the  communication  of  our  thoughts 
are. 

B. 

And  are  not  the  others  also  ? 

H. 

No.     Very  different. 

B. 

I  thought  we  were  talking  of  Universal  Grammar. 

H. 

I  mean  so  too.  But  I  cannot  answer  the  whole  of 
your  question,  unless  you  confine  it  to  some  particular 
language  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  However,  that 
need  not  disturb  you :  for  you  will  find  afterwards  that 
the  principles  will  apply  universally. 

B. 
Well.     For  the  present  then  confine  yourself  to  the 
necessary  Parts :  and  exemplify  in  the  English. 

H. 
In  English,  and  in  all  Languages,  there  are  only 
two  sorts  of  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  commu- 
nication of  our  thoughts. 
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B. 

And  they  are  ? 

H. 

1.  Noun,  and 

2.  Verb, 

B- 

These  are  the  common  names,  and  I  suppose  you 
use  them  according  to  the  common  acceptation. 

H. 

I  should  not  otherwise  have  chosen  them,  but  because 
they  are  commonly  employed ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  dispossess  them  of  their  prescriptive  title  :  be- 
sides, without  doing  any  mischief,  it  saves  time  in  our 
discourse.  And  I  use  them  according  to  their  common 
acceptation. 

B. 

But  you  have  not  all  this  while  informed  me  how 
many  Parts  of  Speech  you  mean  to  lay  down. 

H. 

That  shall  be  as  you  please.  Either  TtvOy  or  Twenty, 
or  more.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  doubt  both 
the  necessary  Words  and  the  Abbreviations  are  all  of 
them  Parts  of  Speech  ;  because  they  are  all  useful  in 
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Language,  and  eaeh  has  a  different  manner  of  signifi- 
cation. But  X  think  it  of  great  consequence  both  Uf 
knowledge  and  to  Languages,  to  keep  the  words  em- 
ployed for  the  different  purposes  of  speech,  as  distinct 
as  possible.  And  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  allow  that 
rank  only  to  the  necessary  words  * :  and  to  include  all 
the  others  (which  are  not  necessary  to  speech,  but 
merely  substitutes  of  the  first  sort)  under  the  title  of 
Abbreviations. 

B. 
Merely  Substitutes  !  You  do  not  mean  that  you  can 
discourse  as  well  without  as  with  them  ? 

H. 

Not  as  well.  A  sledge  cannot  be  drawn  along  as 
smoothly,  and  easily,  and  swiftly,  as  a  carriage  with 
wheels ;  but  it  may  be  dragged. 

B. 

Do  you  mean  then  that,  without  using  any  other 
sort  of  word  whatever,  and  merely  by  the  means  of  the 
Noun  and  Verb  alone,  you  can  relate  or  communicate 
any  thing  that  I  can  relate  or  communicate  with  the 
help  of  all  the  others  ? 

H. 

Yes.     It  is  the  great  proof  of  all  I  have  advanced. 

*  ^'  Res  necessarias  pbilosophus  primo  loco  statuit :  acces- 
sorias  autem  et  vicarias,  mox.'' 

J.  C.  Scalier  de  Causis  L.  L.  cap.  TIO. 
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And,  upon  trial,  you  will  find  that  you  may  do  the 
•ame.  But,  after  the  long  habit  and  familiar  use  of 
AbbreviationSj  your  first  attempts  to  do  without  them 
will  seem  very  awkward  to  you  ;  and  you  will  stumble 
as  often  as  a  horse,  long  used  to  be  shod,  that  has  newly 
cast  his  shoes.  Though  indeed  (even  with  those  who 
have  not  the  habit  to  struggle  against)  without  Abbre- 
viatiam^  Language  can  get  on  but  lamely :  and  there- 
fore they  have  been  introduced,  in  different  plenty, 
and  more  or  less  happily,  in  all  Languages.  And  upon 
these  two  points — Abbreviation  of  Terms^  and  Abbre- 
viation in  the  manner  of  signification  of  words— depends 
the  respective  excellence  of  every  Language.  All  their 
other  comparative  advantages  are  trifling. 

B. 

I  like  your  method  of  proof  very  well ;  and  will 
certainly  put  it  to  the  trial.  But  before  I  can  do  that 
properly,  you  must  explain  your  Abbreviations ;  that 
I  may  know  what  they  stand  for,  and  what  words  to 
put  in  their  room. 

H. 

Would  you  have  me  then  pass  over  the  two  neces- 
sary Parts  of  Speech ;  and  proceed  immediately  to 
their  Abbreviations  ? 

B. 

If  you  will.  For  I  suppose  you  agree  with  the  com- 
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moa  opinion,  concerning  the  words  which  you  have 
distinguished  as  necessary  to  the  communication  of 
our  thoughts.  Those  you  call  necessary,  I  suppose 
you  allow  to  be  the  signs  of  different  sorts  of  Ideas, 
or  of  different  operations  of  the  mind. 

H. 

Indeed  I  do  not.  The  business  of  the  mind,  as  far 
as  it  concerns  Language,  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
simple.  It  extends  no  further  than  to  receive  impres- 
sions, that  is,  to  have  Sensations  or  Feelings.  What  are 
called  its  operations,  are  merely  the  operations  of  Lan- 
guage. A  consideration  of  Ideas,  or  of  the  Mind,  or  of 
Things  (relative  to  the  Parts  of  Speech),  will  lead  us 
no  further  than  to  Nouns  :  i.  e.  the  signs  of  those 
impressions,  or  names  of  ideas.  The  other  Part  of 
Speech,  the  Verb,  must  be  accounted  for  from  the 
necessary  use  of  it  in  communication.  It  is  in  fact 
the  communication  itself:  and  therefore  well  denomi- 
nated Pi7f6a,  Dictum.  For  the  Verb  is  quod  loquimw*  ; 
the  Noun,  de  quo. 

B. 

Let  us  proceed  then  regularly  ;  and  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  on  each  of  your  two  necessary  Parts  of 
Speech. 

*  **  Alterum  est  quod  loquimur  ;  alterum  de  quo  loquimur.'' 

Qmnetil.  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  NOUN. 


H. 

Of  the  first  Part  of  Speech — ^the  Noun, — it  being  the 
best  understood,  and  therefore  the  most  spoken  of  by 
others,  I  shall  need  at  present  to  say  little  more  than 
that  it  is  the  simple  or  complex^  \h%  particular  or  general 
sign  or  name  of  one  or  mare  Ideas. 

I  shall  only  remind  you,  that  at  this  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry concerning  Language,  comes  in  most  properly 
the  consideration  of  the  force  of  Terms :  which  is  the 
whole  business  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay ;  to  which  I  re- 
fer you.  And  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Locke's  intention  of 
confining  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mind 
only,  was  the  reason  that  he  went  no  further  dian  to 
the  Force  of  Terms ;  and  did  not  meddle  with  their 
Manner  of  signification,  to  which  the  Mind  alone 
could  never  lead  him. 

e2 
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B. 

Do  you  say  nothing  of  the  Declension,  Number, 
Case  and  Gender  of  Nouns  ? 

H. 

At  present  nothing.  There  is  no  pains-worthy  diffi- 
culty nor  dispute  about  them. 

B. 

Surely  there  is  about  the  Gender.  And  Mr.  Harris 
particularly  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  treat  at 
large  of  what  others  have  slightly  hinted  concerning 
it  * :  and  has  supported  his  reasoning  by  a  long  list 
of  poetical  authorities.  What  think  you  of  that  part  of 
his  book? 

H. 

That,  with  the  rest  of  it,  he  had  much  better  have 
let  it  alone.    And  as  for  his  poetical  authorities  ;  the 


*  **  Py thagorici  sexum  \n  cunciis  agnoscunt,  &c.  Agens,  Mas ; 
PatienSf  TcRuxmh.  Quapropter  Deusdicunt masculine;  TVrra, 
fofniDine :  et  Ignis,  masculine ;  et  Jqua,  foeminine :  quoniam 
in  his  Actio,  in  istis  Pauio  relucebat." — CampaneUa. 

'<  Id  rebus  inveniuntur  du»  proprietates  generales^  scilicet 
proprietas  Ag&Uis,  et  proprietas  Patientis.  Genus  est  modus 
significandi  nominis  sumptus  a  proprietate  activa  vel  passiva. 
Genus  masculinum  est  modus  significandi  rem  sub  proprietate 
agentis :  Genus  femininum  est  modus  significandi  rem  sub  pix>- 
ivrieute  patientis." — Scotus  Gram.  Spec.  cap.  16. 
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Muses  (as  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Peachum  say  of  her  own 
sex  in  cases  of  murder)  are  bitter  bad  judges  in  mat- 
ters  of  philosophy.  Besides  that  Reason  is  an  arrant 
Despot ;  who,  in  his  own  dominions,  admits  of  no  au- 
thority but  his  own.  And  Mr.  Harris  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  the  very  outset  of  that — "  subtle  kind 
of  reasoning  (as  he  calls  it)  which  discerns  even  in 
things  without  sex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great  na- 
tural distinction."  For  his  very  first  instances, — ^the 
SUN  and  the  moon, — destroy  the  whole  subtilty  of  this 
kind  of  reasoning  *.  For  Mr.  Harris  ought  to  have 
bown,  that  in  many  Asiatic  Languages,  and  in  all 
the  northern  Languages  of  this  part  of  the  globe  which 
we  inhabit,  and  particularly  in  our  Mother-language 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (from  which  sun  and  moon  are  im- 
mediately derived  to  us),  suN  is  Femininey  and  moon 
is  Masculine  f.  So  feminine  is  the  Sun,  ["  that  fair  hot 


•  It  can  only  have  been  Mr.  Harri3*8  authority,  and  the  ill- 
feunded  praises  lavished  on  his  performance,  that  could  mislead 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  thirteenth  lecture,  hastily  and  vnthout  ex- 

uninatioD  to  say "  Thus,  for  example,  the  SUN  having  a 

rtroDger,  and  the  MOON  a  weaker  influence  over  the  world, 
and  there  being  but  two  celestial  bodies  so  remarkable ;  All  ha* 
'tons,  I  believe,  that  use  genders,  have  ascribed  to  the  Sun  the 
gender  of  the  Male,  and  to  the  Moon  that  of  the  Female.*' 

Id  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Danish  and 
Swedish,  SUN  is  feminne:  In  modern  Russian  it  is  neuter. 

**  t  Apud  Saxonesy  Luna,  Mono.  Mona  autem  permanis  su- 
perioribus  Mofi,  alias  Man ;  a  Mofiy  alias  Man  veterrimo  ipso- 
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wench  in  flame<»lour'd  tafEata  *"]  that  our  northern 
Mythology  makes  her  the  Wife  of  Tuisco* 

And  if  our  English  Poets,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  &c. 
have,  by  a  familiar  Prosopopeia,  made  them  of  different 
genders  ;  it  is  only  because,  from  their  classical  read- 
ing, they  adopted  the  southern  not  the  northern  my- 
thology ;  and  followed  the  pattern  of  their  Greek  and 
Homan  masters. 

Figure  apart,  in  our  Language,  the  names  of  things 
without  sex  are  also  without  gender  f-  And  this,  not 
because  our  Reasoning  or  Understanding  differs  from 

rum  rege  et  Deo  patrio,  quern  Tacitus  meminit,  et  in  Luna  cele- 
brabant. — Ex  hoc  Lunam  masculino  (ut  Hebrai)  dicunt  genere^ 
Per  Mon\  Dominamquc  ejus  et  Amasiam,  e  cujus  aspectu 
alias  lauguet,  alias  resipiscit,  Die  Son;  quasi  hunc  Lunam, 
kanc  Solem.  Hinc  et  idolum  Lunse  viii  fingebant  specie ;  non^ 
ut  Verstegan  opinatur,  foeminae," — Spelman**  Gloss.  MONA. 

'^  De  generibus  Nominum  (quae  per  articulos,  adjectiva^  par- 
ticipia,  et  pronomina  indicantur)  hie  nihil  tradimus.  Obiter 
t^mep  observet  Lector,  ut  ut  minuta  res  est,  Solem  (Surma  vel 
Sunne)  in  Anglo-Saxonica  essefajnimm  generis,  et  J^unam 
(Mono)  esse  mascuUni" — G,  Hickes. 

'^  Quomodo  item  Sol  est  virile,  Germanicum  Sunn^famini- 
num.  Dicunt  enim  Die  Sunn,  non  Der  Sunn.  Unde  et  Solem 
Tuiscqnis  uzoreiu  fuisse  fabulantur," — G.  J.  Fossius. 

*  Finipart  of  Henry  IF. 

f  **  Sexus  enim  non  nisi  in  Animali,  aut  in  iis  qu»  Animalis 
naturam  imitantur,  ut  arbores.  Sed  ab  usu  hoc  factum  est ;  qui   i 
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theirs  who  gave  them  gender;  (which  must  be  the 
case,  if  the  Mind  or  Reason  was  concerned  in  it*.) 
but  because  with  us  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other 


nunc  masculinum  sexum^  nunc  foemininum  attribuissei.— — — ^ 
Proprium  autem  generum  esse  pati  mutatiouem,  sads  patet  e^ 
genere  incerto ;  ut  etiam  Artnentas  dixerit  Ennius^  qu»  dos 
Armenia.^* — J.  C.  Scalier  de  Causis,  cap.  79. 

**  Nominum  quoque  genera  mutantur  adeo^  ut  privatim  libros 
super  hac  re  veteres  confecerint.  Alterum  argumentum  est  ex 
lis  que  Dubia  sive  Incerta  vocant.  Sic  enim  dictum  est.  Hie 
vel  Hmc  Dies.  Tertium  testimonium  est  in  quibusdam  :  nam 
Plautus  Colium  masculine  dixit.  Item  Jubar,  Pahtmbem^  atque 
ilia,  diversis  quam  nos  generibus  esse  a  priscis  pronunciata." 

Id.  cap.  103. 

"  Jmour  qui  est  masculin  au  singulier,  est  quelquefois  femi* 
nin  au  pluriel ;  de  folks  amours.  On  ditau  masculin  Un  ComtCp 
Un  Duche ;  et  au  feminin  Vne  Comte  pairie,  Une  Duchipairie. 
On  dit  encore  De  bonnes  gens,  et  Des  gens  malheureux.  Par  od 
T0U9  voyez  que  le  substantif  Gens  est  feminin,  lorsqu'il  est  pr6- 
c6di  d'un  adjectif ;  etqu'ilest  masculin,  lorsqu*il  en  est  suivi.'* 
L*Abbi  de  Condillac,  part.  2.  chap.  4. 

The  ingenious  author  of — Notes  on  the  Grammatica  Sinica  of 
Jf.  Fourmont — says,  "  According  to  the  Grammaire  Raisonn^e, 
Its  genres  otU  etc  inventespour  les  terminaisons.**  But  the  Mess* 
du  Port  Royal  have  discovered  a  difierent  origin ;  they  tell  us, 
that— Arbor  est  feminine,  parceque  cwnme  une  bonne  mere  elle 
parte  du  fruit. — Miratur  non  sua.  How  could  Frenchmen  for- 
get that  in  their  own  la  meilleure  des  langues  possibles.  Fruit- 
trees  are  masculine  and  their  fruits  feminine  i  Mr.  Harris  has 
adopted  this  idea :  he  might  as  well  have  left  it  to  its  legitimate 
parentF."— P.  47. 

*  ''  Sane  in  sexu  seu  genere  pbysico  onmes  nationes  conve- 
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18  denoted  by  the  place  or  by  Prepositions  ;  which  de- 
notation in  their  language  usually  made  a  part  of  the 
words  themselves,  and  was  shewn  by  cases  or  termi- 
nations. This  contrivance  of  theirs,  allowing  them  a 
more  varied  construction,  made  the  terminating  gen- 
ders of  Adjectives  useful,  in  order  to  avoid  mistake 
and  misapplication. 

nire  debebunt ;  quooiaro  natura  est  eadem,  nee  ad  placitum 
acriptorum  mutatur.  At  Poetse  et  Pictores  in  coloribus  non 
aemper  conveniunt.  Ventos  Romani  non  solum  finxerunt  esse 
▼iros,  sed  et  Deos  :  at  Hebraei  contra  eos  ut  Nymphas  pinxe- 
runt.  Arbores  Latini  specie  foeminea  pinxerunt ;  virili  Hispani, 
« 8u:«  Regiones  urbesque  Deas  esse  voluit  Gentilium  Latinorum 
Tbeologia :  at  Germani  omnia  haec  ad  neutrum  rejecerunt 
Et  quidem  in  Genere,  sen  sexus  distincuone  grammatica,  magna 
est  inter  authores  difierentia :  non  solum  in  diversis  Unguis,  sed 
etiam  in  eadem.  In  Latina,  ne  ad  alias,  recurrami  aliter  Oratores, 
et  aliter  Poete  :  aliter  veteres,  et  aliter  juniores  sentiunt,  &c« 
Iberes  in  Asia  florere  dicuntur,  et  linguam  habere  elegantem, 
et  tamen  nuUam  generum  varietatem  agnoscunt." 

Caramuel,  bui. 
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EnEA  nTEPOENTA, 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   THE    ARTICLE   AND    INTERJECTION. 

B. 

However  connected  with  the  Noun^  and  gene- 
rally treated  of  at  the  same  time,  I  suppose  you  forbear 
to  mention  the  Articles  at  present,  as  not  allowing  them 
to  be  a  separate  Part  of  Speech ;  at  least  not  a  neces- 
sary Part ;  because,  as  Wilkins  tells  us,  ''  the  Latin  is 
without  them  *.**  Notwithstanding  which,  when  you 
consider  with  him  that  "they  are  so  convenient  for  the 
greater  distinctness  of  speech ;  and  that  upon  this  ac- 
count, the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Sclavonic,  and  most  other 
languages  have  them ;''  perhaps  you  will  not  think  it 
improper  to  follow  the  example  of  many  other  Gram- 
marians :  who,  though,  like  you,  they  deny  them  to  be 
any  part  of  speech,  have  yet  treated  of  them  separate- 
ly from  those  parts  which  they  enumerate.     And  this 

*  E$$ajf,  part  3.  chap.  3. 
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you  may  very  consistently  do,  even  though  you  should 
consider  them,  as  the  Abbe  Girard  calls  them,  merely 
the  avant-coureurs  to  announce  the  approach  or  en- 
trance of  a  Noun  *. 

H. 

Of  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 


*  J'abandoDne  Tart  de  copier  dea  mots  dits  et  r6p6t6s  mille 
fois  avant  moi ;  puisqu'ils  n'expliquent  pas  les  choses  essentielles 
que  j'ai  dessein  de  faire  eutendre  k  mes  lecteurs.  Une  6tude 
attentive  faite  d'apr^s  Tusage  m'instruit  bien  mieux.  Elle 
m'apprend  que  TArticle  est  uq  mot  6tabli  pour  annoncer  et 
particulariser  simplement  la  chose  sans  la  nomaier :  c'est  k  dire, 
qu'il  est  une  expression  ind^finie,  quoique  positiveydont  la  juste 
valeur  n'est  que  de  faire  naitre  rid6e  d*une  espece  subsistente 
qu*on  distingue  de  la  totalit6  des  6tres,  pour  6tre  ensuite  nom- 
m6e.  Cette  definition  en  expose  clairement  la  nature  et  le  ser- 
vice propre^  au  quel  on  le  voit  constarament  attach6  dans  quelque 
circonstance  que  ce  soit.  Elle  m'en  donne  une  id6e  nette 
et  d6termin6e :  nie  le  fait  reconnoitre  par  tout :  et  m'empeche 
de  le  confondre  avec  tout  autre  mot  d*espece  diff^rente.  Je  sens 
parfaitement  que  lorsque  je  veux  parler  d'un  objet,  qui  se  pr6-> 
sente  k  mes  yeux  ou  k  mon  imaginaUon,  le  g6nie  de  ma  langue 
ne  m'en  foumit  pas  toujours  la  denomination  precise  dans  le 
premier  instant  de  rex6cuUon  de  la  parole :  que  le  plus  souvent 
il  m'offre  d'abord  un  autre  mot,  comme  un  commencement  de 
sujet  propose  et  de  distinction  des  autres  objets ;  ensorte  que  ce 
mot  est  un  vrai  pr6paratoire  k  la  denomination,  par  lequel  elle 
est  annonc^e,  avant  que  de  se  presenter  elle  m6me :  Et  voilk 
V  Article  tel  que  je  Tai  defini.  Si  cet  Avant<tmrettr  diminue  la 
vivacitedu  langage,  il  y  met  en  rdcompense  une  <sertune  poll- 
tesse  et  une  d^licatesse  qui  naissent  de  cette  id6e  pr6paratoire  et 
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Article,  I  must  own  I  think  that  of  the  very  ingenious 
Abbe  Girard  to  be  the  most  fantastic  and  absurd.  The 
fate  of  this  very  necessary  word  has  been  most  singular- 
ly hard  and  unfortunate.  For  though  without  it,  or 
some  equivalent  invention  *,  men  could  not  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  at  all ;  yet  (like  many  of  the  most 
useful  things  in  this  world)  from  its  unaffected  simpli-f 
city  and  want  of  brilliancy,  it  has  been  ungratefully 
neglected  and  degraded.  It  has  been  considered,  after 
Scaliger,a  s  otiosum  loquacissima  gentU  Instrumentum ; 
or,  at  best,  as  a  mere  vaunt<ouri€r  to  announce  the  com- 
ing of  his  master :  whilst  the  brutish  inarticulate  Inter^ 
jection,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  speech,  and  is 
only  the  miserable  refuge  of  the  speechless,  has  been 
permitted,  because  beautiful  and  gaudy,  to  usurp  a 
place  amongst  words,  and  to  exclude  the  Article  from 


iodifinie  d'un  objet  qu'on  va  nommer :  car  par  ce  moyen  I'es- 
prit  ^tant  rendu  attentif  avant  que  d'etre  instruit,  il  a  le  plaisir 
d'aller  au  devant  de  la  denomination,  de  la  d^sirer,  et  de  Fatten- 
dre  avant  que  de  la  poss^der,  Plaisir  qui  a  ici,  comme  ailleurs, 
un  ro^rite  Oateur,  propre  k  piquer  le  gout. — Qu'on  me  passe 
cette  metaphore ;  puisqu'elle  a  de  la  justesse,  et  fait  connoitre 
d'une  manierc  sensible  une  chose  tres-metaphysique" — Disc.  4. 

*  For  some  equivalent  invention,  see  the  Persian  and  other 
Eastern  languages ;  which  supply  the  fJace  of  our  Article  by  a 
termination  U>  those  Nouns  which  they  would  indefinitely  par- 
ticularize* 

This  drcumstance  of  fact  (if  diere  were  not  other  reasons) 
sufficiently  explodes  Girard's  notion  of  Avant^eoureun, 
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its  well-earned  dignity.  But  though  the  Article  is 
denied  by  many  Grammarians  to  be  a  Part  of  Speech ; 
it  is  yet,  as  you  say,  treated  of  by  many,  separately 
from  those  parts  which  they  allow.  This  inconsistency'* 
and  the  cause  of  it  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Buon- 
mattei,  whose  understanding  had  courage  sufficient  to 
restore  the  Article  ;  and  to  launch  out  beyond  quelle 
fatali  coUmne  che  gli  antichi  avevan  segnate  col — Non 
plus  ultra.  "  Dodici, "  says  he,  (Tratt.  7.  cap.  22,  23.) 
**  affermiamo  esser  le  Parti  delF  orazione  nella  nostra 
lingua.  N^  ci  siam  curati  che  gli  altri  quasi  tutti  non 
ne  voglion  conceder  piu  d'  otto ;  mossi,  come  si  vede, 
da  una  certa  soprastiziosa  ostinazione  (sia  detto  con 
pace  e  riverenza  loro)  che  gli  autori  piu  antichi  hanno 
stabilito  tal  numero  :  Quasi  che  abbiano  in  tal  modo 
proibito  a  noi  il  passar  quelle  fatali  colonne  che  gli 
antichi  avevan  segnate  col — Nonplus  ultra.  Onde 
perch^  i  Latini  dicevan  tutti  con  una  voce  uniforme — 
Partes  Orationis  sunt  octo : — quel  che  intomo  a  cent* 
anni  sono  scrisson  le  regole  di  questa  lingua,  comin- 
ciavan  con  la  medesima  cantilena.  II  che  se  sia  da 
commendare  o  dabiasimare  non  diro :  Bastache  a  me 
par  una  cosaridicolosa,  dire — Otto  sonle  parti  delT  ora- 


*  What  Scaliger  says  of  the  Participle  may  very  justly  be  ap-> 
plied  to  this  manner  of  treating  the  Article.  *'  Si  non  est  "Noia, 
imo  vero  si  nonnullis  ne  pars  quidem  orationis  ulla,  ab  aliis  se- 
parata,  judicata  est;  quo  consilio  ei  rei,  quae  nusquam  extat,  se- 
dem  statuunt/'— Lib.  7«  cap.  140. 
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zumcy—e  subito  soggiugnere — Ma  innanzi  che  io  di 
queUe  incarmnci  a  ragionare,  fa  mestiero  che  sopra  gli 
ArticoU  alcuna  cosa  ti  dica. 

*^  Questo  k  il  medesimo  che  se  dicessimo — ^Tre  son 
le  parti  del  mondo :  Ma  prima  ch'  io  ti  ragioni  di 
quelle,  fa  mestiero  che  sopra  I'Europa  alcuna  cosa  ti 
dica." 

B. 

As  far  as  respects  the  Article  I  think  you  are  right 
But  why  such  bitterness  against  the  Interjection? 
Why  do  you  not  rather  follow  Buonmattei's  example ; 
and,  instead  of  excluding  both,  admit  them  both  to  be 
Parts  of  Speech  ?  * 

H. 

Because  the  dominion  of  Speech  is  erected  upon 
the  downfell  of  Interjections.    Without  the  artful  con* 


*  ^  Inteijectionem  non  esse  partem  oradonis^  sic  ostendo. 
Quod  naturale  e9t,  idem  est  apud  omnes :  sed  gemitus  et  signa 
letid»  idem  sunt  apud  omnes :  sunt  igitur  naturales.  Si  vero 
Daturales,  non  sunt  partes  orationis.  Nam  e»  partes,  secundum 
Aristotelem,  ex  instituio,  non  natura,  debent  constare.  Inter- 
jectionem  Greci  adverbiis  adnumerant,  sed  falso :  nam  ueque 
Gnecis  Uteris  scribantur,  sed  signa  tristiti»,  aut  lastitisB,  qualia 
in  avibus,  aut  quadrupedibus,  quibus  tamen  nee  vocem  nee 
orationem  concc^imus.  Valla  inteijectionem  a  pdrtibus  ora- 
ticmis  rejicit.    Itaque  Interjectionem  a  partibus  orationis  ex- 
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trivaaces  of  Language^  maokin^  would  haTe  nothing 
but  InterjecticHu  with  which  to  coinmonicate,  orally, 
any  of  their  feelings.  The  neighing  of  a  horse,  the 
lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  purring  of 
a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  shrieking,  and 
every  other  involuntary  convulsion  with  oral  sound, 
have  almost  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  Parts  of  f^ech, 
as  Interjections  have.  Voluntary  Interjections  are 
only  employed  when  the  suddenness  or  vehemence  of 
some  affection  or  passion  returns  men  to  their  natural 
state  ;  and  makes  them  for  a  moment  forget  the  use  of 
if>eech  * :  or  when,  from  some  circumstance,  the  short- 


dudimus :  tantum  abest,  ut  earn  primam  et  precipuam  cum  Cad- 
sare  Scaligero  constituaoius.*'— Sanc^ti  Minerva,  lib,  l.cap.  2« 
Departibus  oratiomSf  page  17.     Edit.  Amst.  1714. 

*  The  industrious  and  exact  Cinomo,  who  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  had  a  single  glimpse  of  reason,  speaks  thus  of  one 
interjection  :— 

**  I  varj  afietu  cui  serve  questa  interiezzione  Ah  et  Ahi,  sono 
piu  di  vend  :  ma  v*  abbisogna  d'un  awertimento ;  che  nell'  espri- 
merli  sempre  diversificano  il  suono,  e  vagliono  quel  tanto  cbe, 
presso  i  Latini,  Ah.  Proh.  Oh.  Vah.  Hei.  Pape,  &c.  Ma 
questa  h  parte  spettante  a  chi  pronunzia,  che  sappio  dar  loro  Fac- 
ceoto  di  quell'  aflfetto  cui  servono ;  e  sono 

d'  esclamazione. 

di  dolersi. 

di  svillaveggiare. 

di  pregare. 

di  giidare  minacciando. 

di  minacciare. 
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Bess  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to  exercise  it  And 
in  books  they  are  only  used  for  embellishment,  and  to 
mark  strongly  the  above  situations.  But  where  Speech 
can  be  employed,  they  are  totally  useless ;  and  are  al- 
ways insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  our 
thoughts.  And  indeed  where  will  you  look  for  the  In- 
terjection ?  Will  you  find  it  amongst  laws,  or  in  books 
of  civil  institutions,  in  history,  or  in  any  treatise  of 
useful  arts  or  sciences  ?  No.  You  must  seek  for  it  in 
rhetorick  and  poetry,  in  novels,  plays  and  romances. 

B. 

If  what  you  say  is  true,  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  Article  has  had  hard  measure  to  be  displaced  for  the 
Interjection.     For  by  your  declamation,  and  the  zeal 


di  sospirare. 

di  sgarare. 

di  maraTigliarsi. 

d'  incitare. 

di  sdegQo. 

di  desiderare. 

dt  reprendere* 

di  vendicarsi. 

di  raccomandazione. 

di  commovimento  per  allegrezza. 

di  lamentarsi. 

di  befiare. 

et  altri  varj.'* 

Annotuzioni  atP  trattctOf  delle  Particette, 
di  Cinomo,  capitolo  1 1  • 
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you  have  shewn  in.  its  defence,  it  is  evident  that  you 
do  not  intend  we.  should,  with  Scaliger,  consider  it 
merely  as  otiosum  Instrumentum. 

H. 

Most  assuredly  not :  though  I  acknowledge  that  it 
has  been  used  otiose  by  many  nations  *.  And  I  do  not 
wonder  that,  keeping  his  eyes  solely  on  the  superflu- 
ous use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  it.  he  should  too  hastily 
conclude  against  this  very  necessary  instrument  itself. 

B. 

Say  you  so  !  very  necessary  instrument !  Since  then 
you  have,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  allowed  its  ne- 
cessiiy,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  Article 
comes  to  be  so  necessary  to  Speech  :  and,  if  necessary, 
how  can  the  Latin  language  be  without  it,  as  most 


*  '^  Tl  seroit  k  soubaiter  qu'on  supprim&t  TArticle,  toutes  les 
fois  que  les  noms  sont  suflBsammeDt  ditermin^s  par  la  nature  de 
la  chose  ou  par  les  circonstances ;  le  discours  en  seroit  plus  vif. 
Mais  la  grande  habitude  que  nous  nous  ea  aommes  &ite,  ne  le 
permet  pas :  et  ce  n'est  que  dans  des  proverbes,  plus  anciens 
que  cette  habitude^  que  nous  nous  faisons  une  loi  de  le  suppri- 
mcr.  On  dit— Pawre^e  tCtst  pas  vice :  au  lieu  de  dire — La 
pamret6  n*est  pas  un  vice.** 

Condillac,  Gram,   part  2.  chap.  14. 

Without  any  injury  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  the  article 
might  have  been  omitted  here  by  Condillac,  twelve  or  thirteen 
times. 
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authors  agree  that  it  is  *  ?  And  when  you  have  given 
me  satisfaction  on  those  points,  you  will  permit  me  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions  further. 

H. 

You  may  learn  its  necessity,  if  you  please,  from 
Mr.  Locke.  And  that  once  proved,  it  follows  of  conse- 
quence that  I  must  deny  its  absence  from  the  Latin  or 
from  any  other  language  f. 

oyt^oMroi  ;(}anT0ti.  wfoka-tts  rt  yeiq  a^if^xe,  irXi)y  oXiy«nr  ctir«o-a(, 
vm  rt  xaXovfiwsov  ta^fm^  outty  vqovle)(rrau  ro  irojoirav. 

nxaronftxa  Zifrt^fMira  ^. 
^'  Articulus  nobis  nuUus  et  Grsecis  superfluus/' 
^'  Satis  constat  Gnecorum  Articulos  non  neglectos  a  nobis, 
sed  eorum  usum  superfluum/' 

J.  C.  Scaligerde  Causis  L.  L.  cap.  72. — 131, 

It  is  pleasant  after  this  to  have  Scaliger's  authority  against 
himself,  and  to  hear  him  prove  that  the  Latin  not  only  has  ^r- 
tides ;  but  even  the  very  identical  Article  *0  of  the  Greeks  :  for 
he  says  (and,  notwithstanding  the  etymological  dissent  of  Vossius, 
says  truly)  that  the  LaUn  Qui  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  ncu  6. 

'^  j/riiculum,  Fabio  teste,  Latinus  sermo  non  desiderat :  imo, 
me  judice,  plane  ignorat."— G.  J.  Fomus. 

**  Displeased  with  the  redundance  of  Particles  in  the  Greek, 
the  Romans  extended  their  displeasure  to  the  Article^  which 
they  totally  banished.'' 

Hotes  on  the  Grammatica  Shka  of  Mens.  Fourmontf  p.  54. 

t  **  L'ArUcle  indicatif  se  suppl6e  sur  tout  par  la  terminaisou, 
dans  les  langues  a  terminaisons,  comme  la  langue  Latine.  C'est 
VOL.  I.  F 
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B. 

Mr.  Locke  *  He  has  not  so  much  as  even  once  men- 
tioned the  Article. 

H. 

Notwithstanding  which  he  has  sufficiently  proved 
its  necessity  ;  and  conducted  us  directly  to  its  use  and 
purpose.  For  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  Essay,  sect  9,  he  says, — "The  use  of 
words  being  to  stand  as  outward  marks  of  our  internal 
ideas,  and  those  ideas  being  taken  from  particular 
things ;  if  every  particular  idea  should  have  a  distinct 
name,  names  would  be  endless.''  So  again,  book  3. 
chap.  3.  treating  of  General  TermSy  he  says, — "  All 
things  that  exist  being  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  reasonable  that  words,  which  ought  to  be  con* 
formed  to  things,  should  be  so  too ;  I  mean  in  their 
signification.  But  yet  we  find  the  quite  contrary.  The 
far  greatest  part  of  words  that  make  all  languages,  are 
General  Terms.  Which  has  not  been  the  effect  of 
neglect,  or  chance,  but  of  reason  and  necessity.  For, 
first,  it  is  impossible  that  every  particular  thing  should 

ce  qui  avoit  fait  croire  mal«^-propos  que  les  Latins  n'avoient 
aucun  ArUcle;  et  qui  avoit  fait  conclure  plus  mal-a-propos 
encore  que  TArticle  n'6toit  pas  une  partie  du  discours." 

Court  de  Gebelin,  Gram.  Umverselle,  p.  192. 

The  Latin  qui$  is  evidently  km  6g ;  and  the  Latin  terminations 
115,  a,  uniy  no  other  than  the  Greek  article  l^,  fj,  ov. 
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have  a  distinct  peculiar  name.     For  the  signification 
and  use  of  words  depending  on  that  connexion  which 
the  mind  makes  between  its  ideas  and  the  sounds  it 
uses  as  signs  of  them ;  it  is  necessary,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  names  to  things,  that  the  mind  should  have  di- 
stinct ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  also  the  peculiar 
name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar  ap- 
propriation to  that  idea.    We  may  therefore  easily  find 
a  reason  why  men  have  never  attempted  to  give  names 
to  each  sheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over 
their  heads ;  much  less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants  or 
grain  of  sand  that  came  in  their  way  by  a  peculiar 
name. — Secondly,  If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  use- 
less :  because  it  would  not  serve  to  the  chief  end  of 
Language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  par- 
ticular things,  that  would  not  serve  them  to  communi- 
cate their  thoughts.     Men  learn  names,  and  use  them 
in  talk  with  others,  only  that  they  may  be  understood ; 
which  is  then  only  done,  when  by  use  or  consent,  the 
sound  I  make  by  the  organs  of  speech  excites  in  an- 
other man's  mind  who  hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  to  it  in 
mine  when  I  speak  it.     This  cannot  be  done  by  names 
applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I  alone  having 
the  ideas  in  my  mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be 
significant  or  intelligible  to  another  who  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  those  very  particular  things  which 
had  fallen  under  my  notice." — And   again,  sect.  11. — 
"General  and  Universal  belong  not  to  the  real  exist- 
ence of  things ;  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of 

f2 
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the  Understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and 
concern  only  signs.  Universality  belongs  not  to  things 
themselves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their 
existence.  When  therefore  we  quit  Particulars,  the 
Generals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  ma- 
king ;  their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  ca- 
pacity they  are  put  into  of  signifying  or  representing 
many  Particulars." 

Now  from  this  necessity  of  General  Terms^  follows 
immediately  the  necessity  of  the  Article :  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  reduce  their  generality,  and  upon  occa- 
sion to  enable  us  to  employ  general  terms  for  Parti- 
culars. 

So  that  the  Article  also,  in  combination  with  a  gene- 
ral temiy  is  merely  a  substitute.  But  fhen  it  differs 
from  those  substitutes  which  we  have  ranked  under 
the  general  head  of  Abbreviations:  because  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts,  and  sup- 
plies the  place  of  words  which  are  not  in  the  language. 
Whereas  Abbreviations  are  not  necessary  for  communi- 
cation ;  and  supply  the  place  of  words  which  are  in  the 
language. 

B. 

As  far  then  as  regards  the  Article^  Mr.  Harris  seems 
^t  present  to  be  the  author  most  likely  to  meet  with 
yoxiT  approbation  :   for  he  not  only  establishes  its  ne- 
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cessity,  in  order  "  to  circumscribe  the  latitude  of  ge- 
nera and  species,"  and  therefore  treats  of  it  separately ; 
but  has  raised  it  to  a  degree  of  importance  much  be- 
yond all  other  modern  Grammarians.  And  though  he 
admits  of  only  two  Articles,  "  properly  and  strictly  so 
called,"  viz.  a  and  the  ;  yet  has  he  assigned  to  these 
two  little  words  fiill  one  fourth  part  in  his  distribution 
of  language :  which,  you  know,  is  into — "  Substantives, 
Attributives,  Definitives,  and  Connectives." 

H. 

If  Mr.  Harris  has  not  intirely  secured  my  concur- 
rence with  his  Doctrine  of  Definitives,  I  must  confess 
he  has  at  least  taken  effectual  care  to  place  it  compleatly 
beyond  the  reach  of  confutation.     He  says, 

1.  "The  Articles  have  no  meaning,  but  when  as- 

sociated to  some  other  word," 

2.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  the 

Greek  article  *0  to  the  English  article  the." 

3.  "  But  the  article  A  defines  in  an  imperfect  man- 

ner." 

4.  "  Therefore  the    Greeks  have  no  article  corre- 

spondent to  our  article  A." 

5.  However,  "  they  supply  its  place." 
— And  How,  think  you  ? 

6.  "By   a  Negation' — (observe  well  their  method 
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of  supply) — "  by  a  negation  of  their  article 
'O ;"  (that  is,  as  he  well  explains  himself,)— 
"  without  any  thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  ar- 
cle  'O  withdrawn." 

7.  "  Even  in  English,  we  also  express  the  force  of 
the  article  A,  in  plurals,  by  the  same  nega- 
tion of  the  article  the  *." 

NoW'  here  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  compleatly 
thrown  out ;  and,  like  the  philosopher  of  old,  merely 
for  want  of  a  firm  resting-place  on  which  to  fix  my  ma- 
chine :  for  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him  to  raise 
the  earth  with  a  fulcrum  of  ether,  as  for  me  to  establish 
any  reasoning  or  argument  on  this  sort  of  negation. 
For,  ^^7iothi?ig  being  prefixed"  I  cannot  imagine  in 
what  manner  or  in  what  respect  a  negation  of  'O  or  of 
THE,  differs  from  a  negation  of  Harris  or  of  Pudding. 
For  lack  however  of  the  light  of  comprehension,  I  must 

*  '*  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  Article  A  defines,  that  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspon- 
dent to  it,  but  supply  its  place  by  a  negation  of  their  Article  'O. 
'^OoLvtpanros  CTreo-fv,  THE  man  fell ;  avOpowro^  «r«rev,  A  man  fell ; — 
without  any  thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  Article  withdrawn." 

"Even  in  English,  where  the  Article  A  cannot  be  used,  as 
in  plurals,  its  force  is  expressed  by  the  same  negation. — Those 
are  THE  men,  means,  Those  are  individuals  of  which  we  pos- 
sess some  previous  knowledge. — Those  are  men,  the  Article 
apart,  means  no  more  than  they  are  so  many  vague  and  uncertain 
individuals;  just  as  the  phrase, — A  man,  in  the  singular,  im- 
plies one  of  the  same  number.**     Book  2,  chap.  1. 
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do  as  other  Grammarians  do  in  similar  situations,   at- 
tempt to  illustrate  by  a  parallel. 

I  will  suppose  Mr.  Harris  (when  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury)  to  have  addressed  the  Minister  in  the 

same  style  of  reasoning. "  Salaries,  Sir,  produce 

no  benefit,  unless  associated  to  some  receiver :  my  sa- 
lary at  present  is  but  an  imperfect  provision  ibr  my- 
self and  family :  but  your  salary  as  Minister  is  much 
more  compleat.  Oblige  me  therefore  by  withdrawing 
my  present  scanty  pittance ;  and  supply  its  place  to  me, 
by  a  negation  of  your  salary." — I  think  this  request 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  denied :  and  what  sa- 
tisfaction Mr.  Harris  would  have  felt  by  finding  his 
theory  thus  reduced  to  practice,  no  person  can  better 
judge  than  myself ;  because  I  have  experienced  a  con- 
duct not  much  dissimilar  from  the  Rulers  of  the  Inner 
Temple :  who  having  first  inticed  me  to  quit  one  pro- 
fession, after  many  years  of  expectation,  have  very 
handsomely  supplied  its  place  to  me  by  a  negation  of 
the  other. 
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IHE  three  following  chapters  (except  some  small  al- 
terations and  additions)  have  already  been  given  to 
the  public  in  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  in  the  year 
1778 :  which,  though  published,  was  not  written  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion.  The  substance  of  that  Let- 
ter, and  of  all  that  I  have  further  to  communicate  on 
the  subject  of  Language,  has  been  amongst  the  loose 
papers  in  my  closet  now  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and 
would  probably  have  remained  there  some  years  longer, 
and  have  been  finally  consigned  with  myself  to  oblivion, 
if  I  had  not  be^n  made  the  miserable  victim  of — Two 
Prepositions  and  a  Conjunction. 

The  officiating  Priests  indeed  *  were  themselves  of 

*  Attorney  General  Thurlow — since  Chancellor  and  a  Peer. 

Solicitor  General  Wedderburm — since  Chancellor  and  a 
Peer. 

Earl  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Bulier — since  a  Judge. 

Mr.  Wallace— since  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Mansfield— since  Solicitor  General  and  C.  J.  of  the  C. 
Pleas. 

Mr.  Bearcroft— since  Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 
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rank  and  eminence  sufficient  to  dignify  and  grace  my 
falJ.  But  that  the  Conjunction  that,  and  the  Prepo- 
sitions OF  and  CONCERNIXG  (words  which  have  hi- 
therto been  held  to  have  no  meaning)  should  be  made 
the  abject  instruments  of  my  civil  extinction^  (for  such 
was  the  intention,  and  such  has  been  the  consequence  o 
my  prosecution,)  appeared  to  me  to  maJke  my  exit 
from  civil  life  as  degrading  as  if  I  had  been  brained 
by  a  lady's  fan.  For  mankind  in  general  are  not  suf- 
ficiently aware  that  words  without  meaning,  or  of  equi- 
vocal meaning,  are  the  everlasting  engines  of  fraud 
and  injustice :  and  that  the  grimgribber  of  Westmin- 
ster-Hall is  a  more  fertile,  and  a  much  more  formida- 
ble, source  of  imposture  than  the  abracadabra  of  ma- 
gicians. 

Upon  a  motion  made  by  me  in  arrest  of  judgment  in 
the  Court  of  King's-Bench  in  the  year  1777,  the  Chief 
Justice  adjourned  the  decision :  and  instead  of  argu- 
ments on  the  merits  of  my  objection,  (which  however 
by  a  side-wind  were  falsely  represented  by  him  as 
merely  literal  flaws*)  desired  that  Precedents  might  be 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  a  future  day. 
None  were  however  adduced,  but  by  the  Chief  Justice 
himself;   who  indeed  produced  two.     (Thereby   de- 

*  "  Lord  Mansfield, 

"  If  tlie  Defendant  has  a  legal  advantage  from  a  Literal  flaw, 
God  forbid  that  he  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  it." 

Proceedings  in  K.  B.    The  King  against  Home. 
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priving  me  of  the  opportunity  of  combating  the  Pre- 
cedents and  their  application,  which  I  should  have 
had  if  they  had  been  produced  by  the  Attorney  General  *. 
And  on  the  strength  of  these  two  Precedents  alone, 
(forgetting  his  own  description  and  distinction  of  the 
crime  to  the  Jury,)  he  decided  against  me  t- 

*'' Lord  Mansfield, 

**  I  fancy  the  Attorney  General  was  surprized  with  the  objec- 
tion." 

t  The  Attorney  General,  in  his  reply^  said  to  the  Jury,  *'  Let 
us  a  little  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  observations  he  makes. 
In  the  first  place,  that  I  left  it  exceedingly  short :  and  the  objec- 
tion to  my  having  left  it  short,  was  simply  this ;  that  I  had  stated 
no  more  to  you  but  this,  that  of  imputing  to  the  conduct  of  the 
King's  troops  the  crime  of  murder.  Now  1  stated  it,  as  imptUed 
to  the  troops,  ORDERED  as  they  were  upon  the  PUBLIC  SER- 
VICE.** 

Lord  Mansfield  to  the  Jury : 

"  Read  the  paper.  What  is  it?  Why  it  is  this ;  that  our  be- 
loved American  Fellow-subjects— m  REBELLION  against  the 
State — not  beloved  so  as  to  be  abetted  in  their  REBELLION." 
Again^ — ^'^  What  is  the  employment  they  (the  troops)  are  OR- 
DERED upon  ?  Why  then  what  are  they  who  gave  the  ORDERS  i 
Draw  the  conclusion."  Again, — ''  The  unhappy  resistance  to 
the  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  of  this  kingdom  by  many  of 
our  Fellow-subjects  in  America :  the  LEGISLATURE  of  this 
kingdom  have  avowed  that  the  Americans  REBELLED  :  Troops 
are  EMPLOYED  upon  this  ground.  The  case  is  here  between 
a  JuU  Government  atid  REBELLIOUS  5U^>c/s •"*-*- Again, — 
**  You  will  read  this  paper;  you  will  judge  whether  it  is  not 
denying  the  Government  and  Legislative  authority  of  England.*^ 
And  again,—"  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  all  murdered 
(like  the  cases  of  undoubted  murders,  of  ^Glcnco^  and  twenty 
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I  say,  on  the  strength  of  these  two  precedents  alone. 
For  the  gross  perversion  and  misapplication  of  the  tech- 
nical term  de  bme  esscj  was  merely  pour  eblouir^  to  in- 
troduce the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  and  to  divert  the 
attention  from  the  only  point  in  question — the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  charge  in  the  Record. — And  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  man  breathing  (except  Lord  Mansfield) 
either  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it,  will  think  it  an 
argument  against  the  validity  of  my  objection  ;  that  it 
was  brought  forward  only  by  myself,  and  had  not  been 
alleged  before  by  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Printers. 
This,  however,  I  can  truly  tell  his  lordship ;  that  the 

other  massacres  that  might  be  named),  why  then  you  may  form 
a  difierent  conclusion.'' 

And  again — <' If  some  soldiers,  Without  auMonVy,  had. got  in 
a  drunken  iray,  and  murder  had  ensued,  and  that  this  paper 
could  relate  to  that,  it  would  be  quite  a  difierent  tiling  from  the 
charge  in  the  information  :  BECAUSE  it  is  charged^^as  a  sedi- 
tious Libel  tending  to  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  People.'*  (See 
the  Trial,) 

A  man  must  be  not  only  well  practised,  but  even  hackneyed 
in  our  Courts  of  Justice  to  discover  the  above  description  of  my 
crime  in  the  Prepositions,  OF  and  CONCERNING.  Be  that 
as  it  may :  It  is  evident  that  the  Attorney  General  and  tlie  Chief 
Justice  did  not  expect  the  Jury  to  be  so  enlightened ;  and  there- 
fore {when  I  had  no  longer  a  right  to  open  my  lips)  they  de- 
scribed a  crime  to  them  in  that  plain  language  which  I  still  con- 
tend I  had  a  right  to  expect  in  the  Information;  BECAUSE — 
*' J  seditious  Libel  tending  to  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  people" 
— has  been  determined  to  be  mere  paper  and  packthread,  and 
no  part  of  the  Charge. 
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most  learned  of  them  all,  (absit  invidia)  Mr.  Dunning, 
was  not  aware  of  the  objection  when  I  first  mentioned 
it  to  him ;  that  he  would  not  believe  the  information 
could  be  so  defective  in  all  its  Counts,  till  I  produced 
to  him  an  Office  Copy :  when  to  his  astonishment  he 
found  it  sOy  he  felt  no  jealousy  that  the  objection  had 
been  missed  by  himself;  but  declared  it  to  be  insu- 
perable and  fatal :  and  bad  me  rest  assured,  that  what- 
ever might  be  Lord  Mansfield's  wishes,  and  his  courage 
on  such  occasions,  he  would  not  dare  to  overrule  the 
objection.  And  when  after  the  close  of  the  first  day, 
I  hinted  to  him  my  suspicions  of  Lord  Mansfield's  in- 
tentions by  the  "  God  forbid;"  and  by  the  perverted 
and  misapplied  " De  bene  esse,'  in  order  to  mix  the 
proceedings  on  the  trial  with  the  question  of  record ; 
he  smiled  at  it,  as  merely  a  method  which  his  lordship 
took  of  letting  the  matter  down  gently,  and  breaking 
the  abruptness  of  his  fall. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear !  One  of  those  Precedents 
was  merely  imagined  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  never 
really  existed.  And  the  other  (through  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Conjunction  that)  had  never  been 
truly  understood ;  neither  by  the  Counsel  who  origi- 
nally took  the  exception,  nor  perhaps  by  the  Judges 
who  made  the  decision,  nor  by  the  Reporter  of  it,  nor 
by  the  present  Chief  Justice  who  quoted  and  misap- 
plied it. 

Mr.  Dunning  undertook  to  prove  (and  did  actually 
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prove  in  the  House  of  Lords)  the  non-existence  of  the 
main  precedent.  And  I  undertook,  in  that  Letter  to 
Mr.  Dunning,  to  shew  the  real  merits  and  foundation, 
and  consequently  Lord  Mansfield's  misapplication  of 
the  other.  And  I  undertook  this,  because  it  afforded 
a  very  striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words ;  not  only  (as  has  been  too  lightly  sup- 
posed) to  Metaphysicians  and  School-men,  but  to  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  mankind  in  their  dearest  con- 
cerns— the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Justice. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  these  two  Precedents  (the 
foundation  of  the  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  King  s 
Bench)  were  abandoned :  and  the  description  of  my 
crime  against  Government  was  adjudged  to  be  suffi- 
ciently set  forth  by  the  Prepositions  of  and  concern- 
ing. 

Perhaps  it  may  make  my  readers  smile ;  but  I  men- 
tion it  as  a  further  instance  of  the  importance  of  in- 
quiry into  the  meaning  of  words ; — that  in  the  decision 
of  the  Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Chief  Justice 
De  Grey  (who  found  of  and  concerning  so  compre- 
hensive, clear,  and  definite)  began  by  declaring  that — 
"  the  word  Certainty  [which  the  Law  requires  in  the 
description  of  Criines]  is  as  indefinite  [that  is,  as  Uji- 
certain]  as  any  word  that  could  be  used.  Now  though 
certainty  is  so  uncertain^  we  must  suppose  the  word 
Libel  to  be  very  definite :  and  yet  if  I  were  called  upon 
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for  an  equivalent  term,  I  believe  I  could  not  find  in 
our  language  any  word  more  popularly  apposite  than 
Calumry;  which  is  defined  by  Cicero,  in  his  Offices, 
to  be — "  callida  et  malitiosa  Juris  interpretatio.'* 

If  there  was  any  Mistake  (which  however  I  am  very 
far  from  believing)  in  this  decision,  sanctioned  by  the 
Judges  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  I  shall  be  justified  in 
applying  (with  the  substitution  of  the  single  word 
Grammatici  for  Istorici)  what  Giannone,  who  was 
himself  an  excellent  lawyer,  says  of  his  countrymen  of 
the  same  profession : — "Tantia  ignoranza  avea  loro  ben- 
dati  gli  occhi,  che  si  pregiavano  d'  essere  solamente 
Legisti,  e  non  Grammatici ;  non  accorgendosi,  che 
perche  non  erano  Grammatici,  eran  perci6  cattivi 
LEGISTI." — 1st.  Civil,  di  Napoli.  Intro. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    WORD    THJtT. 

B. 

But  besides  the  Article^  '^  properly  and  strictly  so 
called/'  I  think  Mr.  Harris  and  other  Grammarians  say 
that  there  are  some  words  which,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  using  them,  are  sometimes  Articles 
and  sometimes  Pronouns :  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  class  they  ought  to  be  referred*. 

*  ^  It  must  be  confessed  indeed  that  all  these  words  do  not 
always  appear  as  Pronouns.  When  they  stand  by  themselves 
and  represent  some  Noun,  (as  when  we  say — THIS  is  virttte,  or 
8eixrfx«(,  Give  me  THAT,}  then  are  they  Pronouns.  But  when 
they  are  associated  to  some  Noun,  (as  when  we  say — ^THIS  Aa- 
bit  is  virtue^  or  Seixrixco^,  THAT  man  defrauded  me,)  then,  as  they 
supply  not  the  place  of  a  Noun,  but  only  serve  to  ascertain  one, 
they  fall  rather  into  the  species  of  Definiiives  or  Articles.  That 
there  is  inde^  a  near  relation  between  Pronouns  and  Articled, 
the  old  grammarians  have  all  acknowledged ;  and  some  words 
it  has  been  doubtful  to  which  class  to  refer.     The  best  rule  to 
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H. 

They  do  so.  And  by  so  doing,  sufficiently  instruct 
us  (if  we  will  but  use  our  common  sense)  what  value 
we  ought  to  put  upon  such  classes  and  such  defini- 
tions. 

B. 

Can  you  give  us  any  general  rule  by  which  to  di- 
stinguish when  they  are  of  the  one  sort,  and  when  of 
the  other? 

H. 

Let  them  give  the  rule  who  thus  confound  together 
the  Manner  of  signification  of  words,  and  the  Abbre- 
viations in  their  Construction:  than  which  no  two 
things  in  Language  are  more  distinct,  or  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  distinguished.  I  do  not  allow  that  Any 
words  change  their  nature  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  be- 
long sometimes  to  one  Part  of  Speech,  and  sometimes 
to  another,  from  the  different  ways  of  using  them.  I 
never  could  perceive  any  such  fluctuation  in  any  word 
whatever :  though  I  know  it  is  a  general  charge  brought 
erroneously  against  words  of  almost  every  denomina- 

distinguish  them  is  this.— The  genuine  Pronoun  always  stands 
by  itself,  assuming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  supplying  its  place. 
—•The  genuine  Article  never  stands  by  itself,  but  appears  at  aH 
times  associated  to  something  else,  requiring  a  noun  for  its  sup^ 
port,  as  much  as  Attributives  or  Adjectives." 

Hermes,  book  1 .  chap.  5. 
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tion*.  But  it  appears  to  me  to  be  all.  Error :  arising 
{h)m  the  false  measure  which  has  been  taken  of  almost 
every  sort  of  words.  Whilst  the  words  themselves  ap- 
pear to  me  to  continue  faithfully  and  steadily  attached, 
each  to  the  standard  under  which  it  was  originally  in^^ 
listed.  But  I  desire  to  wave  this  matter  for  the  pre- 
sent; because  I  think  it  will  be  cleared  up  by  what  is 
to  follow  concerning  the  other  sorts  of  words :  at  least, 
if  that  should  not  convince  you,  I  shall  be  able  more 
easily  to  satisfy  you  on  this  head  hereafter. 

B. 

I  would  not  willingly  put  you  out  of  your  own  way, 
and  am  contented  to  wait  for  the  explanation  of  many 
things  till  you  shall  arrive  at  the  place  which  you  may 
think  proper  for  it.  But  really  what  you  have  now 
advanced  seems  to  me  so  very  extraordinary  and  con- 
trary to  fact,  as  well  as  to  the  uniform  declaration  of  all 
Grammarians,  that  you  must  excuse  me,  if,  before  we 
proceed  any  further,  I  mention  to  you  one  instance. 

Mr.  Harris  and  other  Grammarians  say  that  the 
word  THAT  is  sometimes  an  Article  and  sometimes  a 


*  ''  Certains  mots  aont  Adverbes,  Prqxwtions,  et  Conjme^ 
turns  en  m6me  temps :  et  repondent  unsi  au  m6me  temps  k  di- 
Tenes  parties  d'oraison  selon  que  la  grammaire  les  emploie  di- 
▼ersement." — Buffier,  art.  150. 

And  so  say  all  other  grammarians. 
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Pronoun.  However  I  do  not  desire  an  explanation  of 
that  [point] :  because  I  see  how  you  will  easily  recon- 
cile that  [difference],  by  a  mhauditur  or  an  abbpevia- 
tion  of  Construction :  and  I  agree  with  you  there.  But 
what  will  you  do  with  the  Conjunction  that  ? 

Is  not  this  a  very  considerable  and  manifest  fluctua- 
tion and  difference  of  signification  in  the  same  word  ? 
Has  the  Conjunction  that,  any  the  smallest  corre- 
spondence or  similarity  of  signification  with  that, 
the  Article,  or  Pronoun  ? 

H. 

In  my  opinion  the  word  that  (call  it  as  you  please, 
either  Article,  or  Pronoun,  or  Conjunction)  retains  al- 
ways one  and  the  same  signification.  Unnoticed  ab- 
breviation in  construction  and  difference  of  position 
have  caused  this  appearance  of  fluctuation ;  and  mis- 
led the  Grammarians  of  all  languages  both  antient  and 
modem :  for  in  all  they  make  the  same  mistake.  Pray, 
answer  me  a  question.  Is  it  not  strange  and  impro- 
per that  we  should,  without  any  reason  or  necessity, 
employ  in  English  the  same  word  for  two  different 
meanings  and  purposes  ? 

B. 

I  think  it  wrong :  and  I  see  no  reason  for  it,  but 
many  reasons  against  it 
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H. 

Well !  Then  is  it  not  more  strange  that  this  same 
impropriety,  in  this  same  cas^,  should  run  through  all 
languages  ?  And  that  they  should  all  use  an  Article^ 
without  any  reason,  unnecessarily,  and  improperly,  for 
this  same  Conjunction;  with  which  it  has,  as  you  say, 
no  correspondence  nor  similarity  of  signification  ? 

B. 

If  they  do  so,  it  is  strange. 

H. 

They  certainly  do;  as  you  will  easily  find  by  in- 
quiry. Now  does  not  the  uniformity  and  universality 
of  this  supposed  mistake,  and  unnecessary  impropriety, 
in  languages  which  have  no  connexion  with  each  other, 
naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  usage  of  the  Ar- 
ticle may  perhaps  be  neither  mistaken  nor  improper  ? 
But  that  the  mistake  may  lie  only  with  us,  who  do  not 
understand  it  ? 

B. 

No  doubt  what  you  have  said,  if  true,  would  afford 
ground  for  suspicion. 

H. 

If  true  !  Examine  any  languages  you  please,  and 
see  whether  they  also,  as  well  as  the  English,  have 
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not  a  supposed  Conjunction  which  they  employ  as  we 
do  THAT ;  and  which  is  also  the  same  word  as  their 
supposed  Articky  or  Pronoun.  Does  not  this  look  as 
if  there  was  some  reason  for  employing  the  Article  in 
this  manner?  And  as  if  there  was  some  connexion 
and  similarity  of  signification  between  it  and  this  Con- 
junction ? 

B. 

The  appearances,  I  own,  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
your  opinion.  But  how  shall  we  find  out  what  that 
connexion  is  ? 

H. 

Suppose  we  examine  some  instances;  and,  still  keep- 
ing the  same  signification  of  the  sentejices,  try  whether 
we  cannot,  by  a  resolution  of  their  construction,  disco- 
ver what  we  want. 

Example. 

"  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wilfully 
hurt  a  fly." 

Resolution. 

"  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly ;  I  wish  you  to  be- 
lieve THAT  [assertion]." 

Example. 

"  She  knowing  that  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for 
forgery,  did  so  and  so." 
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Resolution. 

'^  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery;  she,  know- 
ing THAT  [fact],  did  so  and  so*." 

Example. 

"  You  say  THAT  the  same  arm  which,  when  contracted, 
can  lift — ;  when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach,  will  not 
be  able  to  raise — .  You  mean  that  we  should  never 
forget  our  situation,  and  that  we  should  be  prudent- 
ly contented  to  do  good  within  our  own  sphere,  where 
it  can  have  an  effect :  and  that  we  should  not  be  mis- 
led even  by  a  virtuous  benevolence  and  public  spirit, 
to  waste  ourselves  in  fruitless  efforts  beyond  our  power 
of  influence." 

Resolution- 

"  The  same  arm  which,  when  contracted,  can  lift — ; 
when  extended  to  its  utmost  reach,  will  not  be  able  to 
raise — :  you  say  that.  We  should  never  forget  our 
situation ;  you  mean  that  :  and  we  should  be  content- 
ed to  do  good  within  our  own  sphere  where  it  can 
have  an  effect ;  you  mean  that  :  and  we  should  not  be 
misled  even  by  a  virtuous  benevolence  and  public 
spirit  to  waste  ourselves  in  fruitless  efforts  beyond  our 
power  of  influence ;  you  mean  that." 

*  King  9.  Lawley.  Strange's  Reports.  EaeterT.  4  Geo.  II. 
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.  Example. 

"  They  who  have  well  considered  that  kingdoms  rise 
or  fall,  and  that  their  inhabitants  are  happy  or  mise- 
rable,  not  so  much  from  any  local  or  accidental  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages ;  but  accordingly  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  governed ;  may  best  determine  how  far  a 
virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics.'* 

Resolution. 

^^  Kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  not  so  much  from  any  local  or 
accidental  advantages  or  disadvantages,  but  according- 
ly as  they  are  we^l  or  ill  governed ;  they  who  have 
well  considered  that  [maxim],  may  best  determine 
how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  kingdoms  are  happy  or  mise- 
rable, not  so  much  from  any  local  or  accidental  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages,  but  accordingly  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  governed ;  they  who  have  considered  that, 
may  best  determine  how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can  be 
neutral  in  politics  *•" 

*  <<  Le  despotisme  ecrase  de  son  sceptre  de  fer  le  plus  beau 
pays  du  moode :  11  semble  que  les  malheurs  des  bommes  crois- 
sant en  proportioD  des  efforts  que  la  nature  fait  pour  les  rendre 
beureux/'— 5avary. 

<<  Dans  ce  paradis  terrestre,  au  milieu  de  tant  de  richesses, 
qui  croiroit  que  le  Siamois  est  peut-£tre  le  plus  miserable  des 
peuples  P  Le  gouvemement  de  Siam  est  despotique :  ie  souve- 
rain  jouit  seul  du  droit  de  la  iibert6  naturelle  k  tous  ies  hommes. 
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Example. 

"  Thieves  rise  by  night  that  they  may  cut  men's 
throats." 

Resolution. 

"  Thieves  may  cut  men's  throats  {Jor)  that  (purpose) 
they  rise  by  night'* 

After  the  same  manner,  I  imagine,  may  all  sentences 
be  resolved  (in  all  languages)  where  the  Conjunction 

Ses  sujets  sont  ses  esclaves ;  chacuD  d'eux  iui  doit  six  mois  de 
service  personnel  chaque  ann^e,  sans  aucun  salaire  et  m^me 
saos  nourriture.  U  leur  accorde  les  six  autres  pour  se  procurer 
de  quoi  vivre.*'  [Happy,  happy  England,  if  ever  thy  miserable 
inhabitants  shall,  in  respect  of  taxation,  be  elevated  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Siamois ;  when  thy  Taskmasters  shall  be  contented 
with  half  the  produce  of  thy  industry !]  *^  Sous  un  tel  gouverne- 
ment  il  n'y  a  point  de  loi  qui  protege  les  particuliers  centre  la 
▼iolence,  et  qui  leur  assure  aucune  propriety.  Tout  depend  des 
fantaisies  d'un  prince  abruti  par  toute  sorte  d*excte,  et  surtout 
par  ceux  du  pouvoir;  qui  passe  ses  jours  enferm6  dans  un  ser- 
rail,  ignorant  tout  ce  qui  se  fait  hors  de  son  palais,  et  sur  tout 
ks  malheurs  de  ses  peuples.  Cependant  ceux-ci  sont  livres  k 
la  cupidity  des  grands,  qui  sont  les  premiers  esclaves,  et  ap- 
procheot  seuls  k  des  jours  marqu^^s,  mais  toujours  en  tremblant, 
de  la  personne  du  despote,  qu'ils  adorent  comme  une  divinity — 
sujette  k  des  caprices  dangereux." 

Foyagei  eFun  Phihsophe  [Mons.  Poivre].  Londres,  1769* 

l*he  above  heart-rending  reflections  which  Savary  makes  at 
t2ie  i^ht  of  £gypt,  and  Mons.  Poivre  at  the  condition  of  Siam, 
night  serve  as  other  exatnples  for  the  Conjunction  in  question : 
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THAT  (or  its  equivalent)  is  employed :  and  by  such  re- 
solution it  will  always  be  discovered  to  have  merely 
the  same  force  and  signification,  and  to  be  in  fact  no- 
thing else  but  the  very  same  word  which  in  other 
places  is  called  an  Article  or  a  Pronoun. 

B. 

For  any  thing  that  immediately  occurs  to  me,  this 
may  perhaps  be  the  case  in  English,  where  that  is 
the  only  Conjunction  of  the  same  signification  which 
we  employ  in  this  manner.  But  your  last  example 
makes  me  believe  that  this  method  of  resolution  will 

but  I  give  them  for  the  sake  of  their  matter.  And  I  think  my- 
self at  least  as  well  justified  (I  do  not  expect  to  be  as  well  re- 
warded) as  our  late  Poet  Laureat ;  who,  upon  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Milton's  Comus, 

**  And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  Senate  house/* 

adds  this  flagidous  note : 

^*  Not  manyjearsafter  this  was  written,  MlLTON's  Friends 
shewed  that  the  safety  of  a  Senate  house  was  not  inviolable 
But  when  the  people  turn  L^slators^  what  place  is  safe  against 
the  tumults  of  innovation,  and  the  insults  of  disobedience  i " 

I  believe  our  late  Laureat  meant  not  so  much  to  cavil  at  Mil- 
ton's expression,  as  to  s&ze  an  impertinent  opportunity  of  re- 
commending himself  to  the  powers  which  be,  by  a  cowardly  in- 
sult on  the  dead  and  persecuted  author's  memory,  and  on  the 
aged,  defenceless  constitution  of  his  country. 

A  critic  v^o  should  really  be  displeased  at  Milton's  expres- 
sion, would  rather  shew  its  impropriety  by  an  event  which  had 
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not  take  place  in  those  languages  which  have  different 
Conjunctions  for  this  same  purpose.  And  if  so,  I  sus- 
pect that  your  whole  reasoning  on  this  subject  may 
be  without  foundation.  For  how  can  you  resolve  the 
original  of  your  last  example ;  where  (unfortunately 
for  your  notion)  ut  is  employed,  and  not  the  neuter 
krikk  QUOD  ? 

''  Ut  jugulent  bomiaes  surguot  de  nocte  latrones.'' 
I  suppose  you  will  not  say  that  ut  is  the  Latin  neuter 
Article.     For  even  Sanctius,  who  struggled  so  hard  to 
withdraw  quod  from  amongst  the  Conjunctions,  yet 
still  left  UT  amongst  them  without  molestation  *. 

happened  Infort  it  was  used,  than  b;  an  erent  which  the  poet 
could  not  at  that  time  foresee.  Such  a  critic  adverting  to  the 
5th  of  November,  1605^  and  to  the  4th  of  January,  l64l,  might 
more  truly  say — '^  Not  many  years  both  hefatt  and  after  this 
was  written,  WarTON's  Friends  shewed  that  the  safety  of 
a  Senate  house  was  not  inviolable.'' 

With  equal  impertinence,  and  malignity  (pages  40fi^  538.) 
has  he  raked  up  the  ashes  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; whose  private  characters  and  inofieosive  amusements 
were  as  little  connected  with  Milton's  poems^  as  this  animad*. 
version  on  Warton  is  with  the  subject  I  am  now  treating. 

Perhaps^  after  all,  the  concluding  line  of  Milton's  epitaph, 
''  R^e  sub  auguito  fas  ait  laudare  Catonem," 
is  artfully  made  by  Mr.  Warton  the  concluding  line  also  of  his 
Notes  \  in  order  to  account  for  his  present  virulencet,  aiid  to  soften 
the  resentment  of  his  readers,  at  the  exp^nce  of  his  patron, 

*  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  VT  and  QUOD  should  be 
iodiflerently  used  for  the  same  conjunctive  purpose :  for  as  17T 
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H. 

You  are  not  to  expect  from  me  that  I  should,  in  this 
place,  account  etjrmologically  for  the  different  words 
which  some  languages  (for  there  are  others  beside  the 

(originally  written  UTX)  is  nothing  but  6ri :  So  is  QUOD  (an- 
ciently written  QUODDE)  merely  Kva  6tti. 

^  Quodde  tuaa  laudes  culpas,  nil  pjpoficis  hiIum.''-*Liia&'t». 

'  (See  Note  in  Havercamp's  and  Creech's  Lucretius ;  where 
QUODDE  is  mistakenly  derived  from  orriSc.)  QU,  in  Lat^n,  being 
sounded  (not  as  the  English  but  as  the  French  pronounce  QU, 
that  is)  as  the  Greek  K;  Ka%  (by  a  change  of  the  character^  not 
of  the  sound)  became  the  Latin  Que  (used  only  enclitically  in- 
deed in  modern. Latin).  Hence  Kau  itm  became  in  Latin 
Qu^otti — Ctuoddi — Ctuodde — Quod.  Of  which  if  Sanctius  had 
been  aware,  he  would  not  have  attem]>ted  a  distinction  between 
UT  and  QUOD :  since  the  two  words,  though  di£ferendy  cor- 
rupted, are  in  substance  and  origin  the  same. 

The  perpetual  change  of  T  into  D,  and  vice  versa,  is  so  very 
fitmiliar  to  all  who  have  ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  Lan- 
guage, that  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  it  in  the 
present  instance ;  if  all  tiie  etymological  canonists,  whom  I  have 
seen,  bad  not  been  remarkably  inattentive  to  the  organical 
causes  of  those  literal  changes  of  which  they  treat. 

Skinner  (who  was  a  Physician)  in  his  Prolegomena  Etyma- 
logka,  speaking  of  the  frequent  transmutation  of  s  into  Z,  says 
very  truly—"  Sunt  sane  literae  ^no  fere  eaadem." 

But  in  what  does  that  fere  consist  i  For  s  is  not  nearer  in 
sound  to  Z,  than  P  is  to  B,  or  than  T  is  to  D,  or  than  F  is  to  V, 
or  than  K  is  to  O,  or  than  TH  (6)  in  ITutig,  is  to  TH  (D)  in 
That,  or  than  SH  is  to  the  French  j. 
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Latin)  may  sometimes  borrow  and  employ  in  this  man* 
ner  instead  of  their  own  common  Article.  But  if  you 
should  hereafter  exact  it,  I  shall  not  refuse  the  under- 
taking :  although  it  is  not  the  easiest  part  of  Etymo- 
logy :  for  Abbreviation  and  Corruption  are  always  bur 

(N.B,  TH  and  SH  are  simple  consonants,  and  should  be  mark- 
ed by  single  letters,  j,  as  the  English  pronounce  it,  is  a  dou- 
ble consonant;  and^should  have  two  characters.) 

For  these  seven  couple  of  simple  consonantSy  viz. 


With  the 
Compression 


r  B  —    P 

G  —    K 

D  —    T 

Z  —    S 

D  —    e 

V  ~    F 

I  J  —    SH 


Without  the 
Compression 


diflfer  each  from  its  partner,  by  no  variation  whatever  of  arti-* 
culatioo  ;  but  singly  by  a  certain  unnoticed  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible motion  or  compression  of  or  near  the  Larynx ;  which 
causes  what  Wilkins  calls ''  wme  kind  of  murmur e. "  This  com- 
pression the  Welch  never  use.  So  that  when  a  Welchman, 
instead  of 

"  I  vow,  by  God,  Dat  Jenkin  iz  a  Wizzard,*' 

pronounces  it  thus^ 

*^  I  fow,  py  Cot,  eat  Shenkin  iss  a  Wissart;** 

he  articulates  in  every  other  respect  exactly  as  we  do ;  but  omits 
the  compression  nine  times  in  this  sentence.  And  for  failing  in 
this  one  point  only,  changes  seven  of  our  consonants  :  for  we 
owe  seven  additional  letters  (i.  e.  seven  additional  sounds  in  our 
language^  solely  to  the  addition  of  this  one  compression  to 
seven  diflferent  articulations. 
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^iut  with  the  words  which  art  most  frequently  in  use. 
Letters,  like  soldiers,  being  very  apt  to  desert  and 
drop  o£f  in  a  long  march,  and  especially  if  their 
passage  happens  to  lie  near  the  confines  of  an  enemy's 
country*.  Yet  I  doubt  not  that,  with  this  clue,  you 
will  yourself  be  able,  upon  inquiry,  to  account  as  ea- 
sily (and  in  the  same  manner)  for  the  use  of  all  the 
others,  as  I  know  you  can  for  ut  ;  which  is  merely  the 
Greek  neuter  Article  orit,  adopted  for  this  conjunctive 
purpose  by  the  Latins,  and  by  them  originally  written 
UTi :  the  o  being  changed  into  u,  from  that  propensity 
which  both  the  ancient  Romans  had  X^  and  the  modem 

*  ^  Nous  avons  deja  dit,  que  I'alteration  du  deriv^  augmen- 
toit  it  mesure  que  le  temps  reloignoitdu  primitif ;  et  nous  avons 
ajout6  — toutes  choses  cFailleurs  ega/es,—- parceque  la  quantit6  de 
oette  alteration  depend  aussi  du  cours  que  ce  mot  a  dans  le  pub- 
lic* II  s'use,  pour  ainsi  dire,  en  passant  dans  un  plus  grand 
nombre  de  bouches,  sur  tout  dans  la  bouche  du  peuple :  et  la 
rapidity  de  cette  circulation  equivaut  k  une  plus  Icmgue  dur6e« 
Les  noms  des  Saints  et  les  noms  de  baptftme  les  pluscommuns, 
en  sont  un  exemple.  Les  mots  qui  reviennent  le  plus  souvent 
dans  les  langues,  tels  que  les  verbes  eire,faire,  vouloir,  iUler,  et 
tous  ceux  qui  serrent  k  lier  les  autres  mots  dans  le  discours,  sont 
sujets  k  de  plus  grandes  alterations.  Ce  sont  ceux  qui  ont  le 
plus  besoin  d'etre  fixes  par  la  langue  ecrite/' 

Encyclopedie  (Etymologie)par  iU.  De  Brosses, 

fUTIestmutatafc-i/' 

J.  C.  Scaliger  de  Causis  £.  L.  cap.  173. 

:|;  So  in  the  antient  form  of  self-devotion. 

<'VT£I.  EGO.  AXTM.  FRAI.  HE.  FORMIDIKEM.  METOM. 
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Italians  still  have*,  upon  many  occasions,  to  pronounce 
even  their  own  o  like  an  u.  Of  which  I  need  not 
produce  any  instances  f- 

The  Resolution  therefore  of  the  original  will  be  like 
that  of  the  translation ; 

**  Latrooes  jugulent  homines  (Ji)  ^i  surgunt  de  nocte/' 

B. 

You  have  extricated  yourself  pretty  well  out  of  this 
scrape  with  ut.  And  perhaps  have  done  prudently, 
to  decline  the  same  sort  of  explanation  in  those  other 
langui^es  which,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  have  likewise 


QUK.  OMNIOM.  DIRA8.  SIC.  VTEI.  VEUBEIS.  NONCOPASO. 
ITA.  PBO.  BEPOPLICA.  POPOLl.  ROMANI.  QUIRITIOM. 
VITAM.  SALUTEM.  QUE.  MEAM.  LEOIONES.  AUXSILIA. 
QUE.  HOSTIOM.  MEOM.  DIVEIS.  MANEBOUS.  TELLOURI. 
QUE,  DEVOVEO/' 

So  in  the  laws  of  Numa^  and  in  the  twelve  tables^  and  in  all 
tntient  inscripUons,  o  is  perpetually  found  where  the  modem 
Latin  uses  U.  And  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
proounciation  preceded  the  change  of  the  orthography, 

*  '<  Quant  k  la  voyelle  U  pour  ce  qu'ils  (les  ItaUens)  Taiment 
forty  ainsi  que  nous  cognoissons  par  ces  mots  Ufficio,  Ubrigaio, 
fcc.  je  pense  bien  quails  la  respectent  plus  que  les  autres/' 

Henri  Estiene,  de  la  Precell.  de  la  L.  F. 

'f**U0  9L  stretta  amiciada  coll'  V^  usandosi  in  molte  voci  scam- 
taievohnente/' — Menage.  CanMamenti  delle  Letiere,  page  1 6. 

Menage  quotes  Quinctilian,  Festus,  Velius  Longus^  Victo- 
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a  double  Conjunctioa  for  this  purpose,  not  quite  so 
easily  accounted  for,  because  not  ready  derived  to  your 
hands.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  English : 
for  though  your  method  of  resolution  will  answer  with 
most  sentences,  yet  I  doubt  much  whether  it  will  with 
all.  I  think  there  is  one  usage  of  the  conjunction 
THAT  which  it  will  not  explain.     • 

H. 

Produce  an  instance. 

B. 
The  instances  are  common  enough.     But  I  chuse 
to  take  one  from  your  favourite  sad  Shepherd:    in 

nnus,  Casdiodorus,  Servius^  Priscian,  Virgil,  Jul.  Caes.  ScaU- 
ger. 

''  La  V  par  che  prevalesse  ne'  primi  tempi  e  piu  remoti,  quao- 
do  i  Latiniy  memori  della  Eolica  origine,  o  imitando  gli  Umbri  e 
gli  Etruschi,  literam  V  pro  O  efferebant^i  e  pronunaavano 
FunteSf  Frundes,  Acherunte,  Humones,  e  simili*.  Quindi  Ovi- 
dioy  avendo  detto  che  una  volta  il  nome  di  Orione  era  Orion, 
soggiugne— perJu/t^  antiquum  litera  prima  sonumK  Ne'  tem- 
pi posteriori  si  and6  air  altro  estremo ;  e  all'  antica  lettera  fu 
sostituita  quasi  sempre  la  O,  come  vedesi  in  Novios  PlatUios, 
e  in  altre  voci  della  tavola  seconda*  Prisciano  ne  dk  per  ra- 
gione :  quia  multis  Italia  populis  V  in  um  non  erat,  ted  e  con- 
trario  utebatUur  O  * :  dicendosi  verbigrazia,  Colpa,  Exsoles,  per 
Culpa,  Exules,Su:.^'' 

Lanzi  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  torn,  u  pag.  1£4. 


'  Fest  vid.  Orcus.  *  Quinct.  1.4.  »  Fast.  v. 

*  Pag.  554.  » Cassiod.  8«84. 
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hopes  that  the  difficulty  it  may  cause  you  will  abate 
something  of  your  extreme  partiality  for  that  piece. 
Which,  though  it  be 

^^  such  wool 
As  from  mere  English  flocks  his  Muse  could  pull/' 

you  have  always  contended  obstinately,  with  its  au- 
thor, is 

**a  Fleece 
To  match  or  those  of  Sicily  or  Greece." 

Example. 

"  I  wonder  he  can  move  !  that  he's  not  fix'd  ! 
If  that  his  feelings  be  the  same  with  mine." 

So  again  in  Shakespeare  *, 

"  If  that  the  king 


Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
He  bids  you  uame  your  griefs." 

How  will  you  bring  out  the  Article  that,  when  two 
Conjunctions  (for  I  must  still  call  that  a  Conjunction, 
till  all  my  scruples  are  satisfied)  come  in  this  manner 
together  ? 

•  pint  Fart  of  Henry  IF.  act  4.  scene  5. 


VOL.  I. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  PRESUME  my  readers  to  be  acquainted  with 
French,,  Latin,  Italian  and  Greek ;  which  are  unfortu- 
nately the  usual  boundaries  of  an  English  scholar's 
acquisition.  On  this  supposition,  a  friend  of  mine  la- 
mented that,  in  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  I  had  not 
confined. myself  to  the  common  English  character  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Grothic  derivations. 

In  the  present  publication  I  should  undoubtedly 
have  conformed  to  his  wishes,  if  I  had  not  imagined 
that,  by  inserting  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  charac- 
ters in  this  place,  I  might  possibly  allure  some  of  my 
readers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  those  characters, 
by  an  application  of  them  to  the  few  words  of  those 
language^  which  are  here  introduced  :  and  thus  lead 
the  way  to  their  better  acquaintance  with  the  parent 
language,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  made  a  part 
of  the  education  of  our  youth.  And  I  flatter  myself 
that  one  of  the  consequences  of  my  present  inquiry 
will  be,  to  facilitate  and  abridge  the  tedious  and  mis- 
taken method  of  instruction  which  has  too  long  conti- 
nued in  our  seminaries  :  the  time  which  is  at  present 
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allotted  to  Latin  and  Greek,  being  amply  sufficient  for 
the  acquirement  also  of  French,  Italian,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Dutch,  German,  Danish  and  Swedish.  Which  will 
not  seem  at  all  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  five  last  mentioned  (together  with  the  English) 
are  little  more  than  different  dialects  of  one  and  the 
same  language.  And  though  this  was  by  no  means 
the  leading  motive,  nor  is  the  present  object  of  my 
inquiry ;  yet  I  think  it  of  considerable  importance : 
although  I  do  not  hold  the  acquisition  of  languages 
in  so  very  great  estimation  as  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Vth  did ;  who,  as  Brantome  tells  us,  ^*  disoit  et 
repetoit  souvent,  quand  il  tomboit  sur  la  beaut^  des 
langues,  (selon  Topinion  des  Turcs) — qu'autant  de 
langues  que  lliomme  s^ait  parler,  autant  de  fois  est-il 
homme.'' 
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Anglo-Saxon. 

Moeso-Gothic. 
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EnEA   nTEPOENTA, 

Sfc. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

H. 

1  WAS  afraid  of  some  such  instances  as  these,  when 
I  wished  to  postpone  the  whole  consideration  of  this 
subject  till  after  we  had  discussed  the  other  received 
Parts  of  Speech.  Because,  in  order  to  explain  it,  I 
must  forestall  something  of  what  I  had  to  say  con- 
cerning Conjunctions.  However,  since^the  question 
is  started,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it  here. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  is  merely  a  Verb. 
It  is  merely  the  Imperative  of  the  Cxothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  ri|:AN,  Gipin.  And  in  those  languages, 
as  well  as  in  the  English  formerly,  this  supposed  Con- 
junction was  pronounced  and  written  as  the  common 
Imperative,  purely  n):,  Cip,  Gif.    Thus 

r— — •"  My  largesse 
Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistresse 
OIF  shee  can  be  reclaimed ;  OIF  not,  bis  prey  *•" 

*  Sad  Shepherd,  act  2.  scene  1. 
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And  accordingly  our  corrupted  if  has  always  the 
signification  of  the  English  Imperative  Give;  and  no 
other.  So  that  the  resolution  of  the  construction  in 
the  instances  you  have  produced,  will  be  as  before  in 
the  others. 

Resolution. 

"  His  feelings  be  the  same  with  mine,  give  that,  1 
wonder  he  can  move,"  &c. 

"  The  King  may  have  forgotten  your  good  deserts, 
GIVE  THAT  in  any  way,  he  bids  you  name  your  griefs." 

And  here,  as  an  additional  proof,  we  may  observe, 
that  whenever  the  Datuniy  upon  which  any  conclusion 
depends,  is  a  sentence,  the  Article  that,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, is  always  understood,  and  may  be  inserted  af- 
ter if.  As  in  the  instance  I  have  produced  above,  the 
Poet  might  have  said, 

"  Gifthat  she  can  be  reclaimed,"  &c. 

For  the  resolution  is — "  She  can  be  reclaimed,  Give 
that ;  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's 
mistresse.  She  cannot  be  reclaimed,  Give  that;  my 
largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  prey." 

But  the  Article  that  is  not  understood,  and  cannot 
be  inserted  after  if,  where  the  Datum  is  not  a  sentence, 
but  some  Noun  governed  by  the  Verb  if  or  give.  As, — 

Example. 
"  How  will  the  weather  dispose  of  you  to-morrow  ? 
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IF  fair,  it  will  send  me  abroad ;  if  foul,  it  will  keep 
me  at  home." 

Here  we  cannot  say — "  if  that  fair  it  will  send  me 
abroad ;  if  that  foul  it  will  keep  me  at  borne." — Be- 
cause in  this  case  the  verb  if  governs  the  Noun ;  and 
the  resolved  construction  is, 

"  give  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad ;  give 
foul  weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

But  make  the  Datum  a  sentence,  As — "  if  it  is  fair 
weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad ;  if  it  is  foul  weather, 
it  will  keep  me  at  home  : " 

And  then  the  article  that  is  understood,  and  may 
be  inserted  after  if  ;  As — "  if  that  it  is  fair  weather, 
it  will  send  me  abroad ;  if  that  it  is  fou^  weather,  it 
will  keep  me  at  home." 

The  resolution  then  being, 

"  It  is  fair  weather,  give  that  ;  it  will  send  me  abroad ; 
It  is  foul  weather,  give  that;  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

And  this  you  will  find  to  hold  universally,  not  only 
with  IF ;  but  with  many  other  supposed  ConjunctixmSy 
such  as.  But  that.  Unless  that,  Though  that.  Lest  that, 
&c.  (which  are  really  Verbs)  put  in  this  manner  before 
the  Article  that. 

B. 

One  word  more  to  clear  up  a  difficulty  which  oc- 
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curs  to  me  concerning  your  account  of  if,  and  I  have 
done. 

We  have  in  English  another  word  which  (though 
now  rather  obsolete)  used  frequently  to  supply  the  place 
of  IF,  As — "  AN  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes 
before  you*." 

In  this  and  in  all  similar  instances,  what  is  an  ?    For 
I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  account  which  Dr. 
S.  Johnson  gives  of  it  in  his  Dictionary  :  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  other  person  has  ever  attempted  to  ex 
plain  it. 

H. 

How  does  he  account  for  it? 

B. 

He  says, — '^  an  is  sometimes  in  old  authors  a  con- 
traction of  And  if.''  Of  which  he  gives  a  very  unlucky 
instance  from  Shakespeare  f;  where  both  an  and  if 
are  used  in  the  same  line. 


"**  He  cannot  flatter.  He ! 


An  honest  mind  and  plain :  he  must  speak  Truth : 
An  they  will  take  it, — So,    IF  not;  He's  plain." 


*  Twelfth  Night,  act  2.  scene  8. 
t  Lear,  act  2.  scene  6. 
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Where,  if  an  waa  a  contraction  of  and  if  ;  an  and 
IF  should  rather  change  places. 

H. 

I  can  no  more  agree  with  Dr.  S.  Johnson  than  you 
do.  Apart  of  one  word  only,  employed  to  shew  that 
another  word  is  compounded  with  it,  would  indeed  be 
a  curious  method  of  can^tractian.  Though  even  this 
account  of  it  would  serve  my  purpose.  But  the  truth 
will  serve  it  better :  and  therefore  I  thank  you  for  your 
difficulty.  It  is  a  fresh  proof,  and  a  very  strong  one 
in  my  favour,  an  is  also  a  Verby  and  may  very  well 
supply  the  place  of  if  ;  it  being  nothing  else  but  the 
Imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  3tnan,  which  like- 
wise means  to  Give,  or  to  Grant. 

B. 

It  seems  indeed  to  be  so.  But,  if  so,  how  can  it  ever 
be  made  to  signify  as  if  ?  For  which  also,  as  well  as 
for  And  ify  Johnson  says  an  is  a  con-traction*. 

H. 

It  never  signifies  As  if:  nor  is  ever  a  contraction  of 
them. 


*  This  arbitrary  method  of  contraction  is  very  useful  to  an  idle 
or  ignorant  expositor.     It  will  suit  any  thing.     S.  Johnson  also 

says *^  An'T,  a  contraction  for  And  it ;  or  rather  And  if 

it ;  as— An't  please  you— that  is,  And  if  it  please  you"    It  is 
merely — AN  it  pkaseyou. 
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B. 

Johnson  however  advances  Addison's  authority  for 
it. "  My  next  pretty  correspondent,  like  Shake- 
speare's Lion  in  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  roars  an  it  were 
any  nightingale." 

H. 

If  Addison  had  so  written,  I  should  answer  roundly, 
that  he  had  written  false  English.  But  he  never  did 
so  write.  He  only  quoted  it  in  mirth  and  ridicule,  ajs 
the  author  wrote  it.  And  Johnson,  an  Editor  of  Shake- 
speare, ought  to  have  known  and  observed  it.  And 
then,  instead  of  Addison's  or  even  Shakespeare's  au- 
thority, from  whom  the  expression  is  borrowed ;  he 
should  have  quoted  Bottom' s,  the  Weaver :  whose  lan- 
guage corresponds  with  the  character  Shakespeare  has 
given  him, — 

^'  The  shallowest  thickscull  of  that  barren  sort,  viz. 
A  crew  of  Patches,  rude  Mechanicals, 
That  work  for  Bread  upon  Athenian  Stalk*" 

"  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so  (says  Bottom)  that  I 
will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  Dove  :  I  will 
roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale  f"      y 

If  Johnson  is  satisfied  with  such  authority  as  this, 

♦  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,  act  3,  scene  £• 
t  Ibid,  act  1.  scene  2. 
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for  the  different  signification  and  propriety  of  English 
words^  he  will  find  enough  of  it  amongst  the  clowns  in 
all  our  comedies ;  and  Master  Bottom  in  particular  in 
this  yery  sentence  will  furnish  him  with  many  new 
meanings.  But,  I  believe,  Johnson  will  not  find  an 
used  for  As  ify  either  seriously  or  clownishly,  in  any 
other  part  of  Addison  or  Shakespeare ;  except  in  this 
speech  of  Bottom^  and  in  another  of  Hostess  Quickly — 
"  He  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away  an  it  had  been 
any  Christom  child*." 

B. 

In  English  then,  it  seems,  these  two  words  which 
have  been  called  conditional  Conjunctions  (and  whose 
force  and  manner  of  signification,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
others,  we  are  directed  by  Mr.  Locke  to  search  after 
in  "  the  several  views,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limita- 
tions, and  exceptions,  and  several  other  thoughts  of  the 
mind,  for  which  we  have  either  none  or  very  deficient 
names'^  are,  according  to  you,  merely  the  original  Im- 
peratives of  the  verbs  to  Give  or  to  Grant. 

Now  let  me  understand  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  di- 
vert you  into  an  etymological  explanation  of  each  par- 
ticular word  of  other  languages,  or  even  of  the  English, 
and  so  to  change  our  conversation  from  a  philosophical 
inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  Language  in  general, 

♦  Henry  F.  act  3.  scene  3. 
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into  the  particular  business  of  a  polyglot  Lexicon.  But, 
as  you  have  said  that  your  principles  will  apply  uni- 
versally, I  desire  to  know  whether  you  mean  that  the 
conditional  corgunctions  of  all  other  languages  are  like- 
wise to  be  found,  like  if  and  an,  in  the  original  Im- 
peratives of  some  of  their  own  or  derived  verbsy  mean- 
ing to  Givef 

H. 

No.     If  that  was  my  opinion,  I  know  you  are  ready 
instantly  to  confute  it  by  the  Conditionals  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  and  Irish,  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tugueze  and  many  other  Languages.     But  I  mean,  that 
those  words  which  are  called  conditional  cotyunctions, 
are  to  be  accounted  for  in  all  languages  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  accounted  for  if  and  an.     Not  in- 
deed that  they  must  all  mean  precisely  as  these  two  do, 
— Give  and  Grant;  but  some  word  equivalent:  Such 
as, — Be  itj  Suppose^  AlloWy  Perrmt,  Puty  Suffer,  &c. 
Which  meaning  is  to  be  sought  for  from  the  particular 
etymology  of  each  respective  language,  not  from  some 
un-named  and  un-knoum  "  Turns,  Stands,  Postures,  &c. 
of  the  mind."   In  short,  to  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt, 
I  mean  to  discard  all  supposed  mystery,  not  only  about 
these  Conditionals^  but  about  all  those  words  also  which 
Mr.  Harris  and  others  distinguish  from  Prepositions, 
and  call  Conjunctions  of  Sentences.     I  deny  them  to 
be  a  separate  sort  of  words  or  Part  of  Speech  by  them- 
selves.    For  they  have  not  a  separate  manner  ofsigni- 
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ficatum :  although  they  are  not  devoid  of  signification. 
And  the  particular  signification  of  each  must  be  sought 
for  from  amongst  the  other  parts  of  Speech^  by  the  help 
of  the  particular  etymology  of  each  respective  language. 
By  such  means  alone  can  we  clear  away  the  obscurity 
and  errors  in  which  Grammarians  and  Philosophers 
have  been  involved  by  the  corruption  of  some  common 
words,  and  the  useful  Abbreviations  of  Construction. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  shall  get  rid  of  that  farrago 
of  useless  distinctions  into  CorgunctivCy  Adjunctive^  Dis- 
juncHvCj  Subdisfunctive,  Copulative,  Negative  copula- 
tive* 9  CantinuativCy  Subcontinuativey  Positive,  Supposi- 
tive.  Casual,  Collective,  Effective,  Approbative,  Discre- 
tive.  Ablative,  Presumptive,  Abnegative,  Completive, 
Augmentative,  Alternative,  Hypothetical,  Extensive,  Pe- 
riodical, Motival,  Conclusive,  Explicative,  Transitive, 
Interrogative,   Comparative,    Diminutive,  Preventive, 

i  Adequate  Preventive,  Adversative,  Conditional,  Suspen- 
sivcy  Illative,  Conductive,  Declarative,  8cc.  &c.  &c.  which 
explain  nothing ;   and  (as  most  other  technical  terms 

I  are  abused)  serve  only  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  igno- 
rance of  those  who  employ  themf. 


*  **  Non,  Non,  non  minus  disjungit,  quam  Nee,  Nee.  Quan- 
quam  neutrum  ego  Disjunctivum  appdlo,  sed  copulativum  po- 
tius  negatvcum." 

Jlrislarchus  Anti-Bentleianus,  Pars  secunda.  Pag.  12. 

f  Technical  terms  are  not  invariably  abused  to  cover  the  tg- 
norance  only  of  those  who  employ  them.     In  matters  of  law,  po- 
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B. 

You  mean,  then,  by  what  you  have  said,  flatly  to 
contradict  Mr.  Harris's  definition  of  a  Conjunction; 
which  he  says,  is — "  a  Part  of  Speech  devoid  of  sig- 
nification itself,  but  so  formed  as  to  help  signification, 
by  making  two  or  more  significant  sentences  to  be  one 
significant  sentence.** 

H. 

I  have  the  less  scruple  to  do  that,  because  Mr.  Har- 
ris makes  no  scruple  to  contradict  himself.  Vot  he 
afterwards  acknowledges  that  some  of  them — ^  have  a 
kind  of  obscure  signification  when  taken  alone  ;  and 
appear  in  Grammar,  like  Zoophytes*  in  nature,  a  kind 
of  middle  Beings  of  amphibious  character ;  which,  by 
sharing  the  attributes  of  the  higher  and  the  lower,  con- 
duce to  link  the  whole  together." 

Now  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  Nothing 

liticks,  and  Government,  they  are  more  frequendy  abused  in  at- 
tempting to  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  oth€n ;  and  to  cover 
the  injustice  and  knavery  of  those  who  employ  them. 

♦  These  Zoophytes  have  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  Lord 
Monboddo.  I  believe  (for  I  surely  have  not  counted  them)  that 
he  has  used  the  allusion  at  least  twenty  times  in  his  Progress  of 
Language;  and  seems  to  be  always  hunting  after  extremes  merely 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  tliem.  But  they  have  been  so  often 
placed  between  two  stools,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  at 
last  come  to  the  ground. 
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in  a  more  ingenious  manner.  How  much  superior  is 
this  to  the  oracular  Saw  of  another  learned  author  on 
Language  (typified  by  Shakespeare  in  Sir  Tbp^^*)  who, 
amongst  much  other  intelligence  of  equal  importance, 
tells  us  with  a  very  solemn  face,  and  ascribes  it  to  Plato, 
that — "Every  man  that  opines,  must  opine  something: 
the  subject  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing."  But 
the  fairest  way  to  Lord  Monboddo  is  to  give  you  the 
whole  passage. 

"  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Plato  said 
that  the  subject  of  opinion  was  neither  the  ro  ov,  or  the 
thing  itself,  nor  was  it  the  ro  (Jiai  ov,  or  nothing;  but 
something  betwixt  these  two.  This  may  appear  zijirst 
sight  a  little  mysterious,  and  difficult  to  be  understood; 
but,  like  other  things  of  that  kind  in  Plato,  when  exa- 
mined to  the  bottom^  it  has  a  very  clear  meaning,  and  e^- 


*  *'  As  the  old  Hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink, 
very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduc, — That  that  is, 
is:  So  I  being  Master  Parson,  am  Master  Parson.  For  what 
is  that,  but  that  f  And  is,  but  is?" 

Twelfth  Night,  act  4.  scene  3* 

John  Lily's  Sir  Tophas  monboddizes  in  the  same  manner. 
"  Sir  Tophas.    Doest  thou  not  know  what  a  poet  is  ? 
Epiton.    No. 

Sir  Tophas.     Why,  foole,  a  poet  is  as  much  as  one  should 
say — a  poet." 

Endimion,  act  1.  scene  3. 
VOL.  T.  1 
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plaim  the  nature  of  opinion  very  well  * :  foe,  as  he  says, 
Every  man  that  opines,  must  opine  something ;  the 
subject  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  something  betwixt 
the  two  t-"     His  Lordship,  you  see,  has  explained  it 


*  Lucinde,     Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  ce  galimatias  ? 

Fronting    Ce  galimatias !  Vous  n'y  comprenez  done  rien  ? 

Lucinde.     Non,  en  verit6. 

Frontin,     Ma  foi,  ni  moi  non  plus :  je  vais  pourtant  vous  Tex- 
pliquer  si  vous  voulez. 

Lucinde.     Comment  m'expliquer  ce  que  tu  ne  comprenJs 
pas  ? 

Frontin.    Oh!  Dame,  j'ai  fait  mes  6tudes,  moi. 

VAmanl  de  lui-mtme.    {Rousseau,)  scene  13. 

t  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  1.  p.  100.  "  II 
possede  rantiquit6,  comme  on  le  peut  voir  par  les  belles  remar- 
ques  qu'il  a  faites.  Sans  lui  nous  ne  sgaurions  pas  que  dans 
la  ville  d'Ath^nes  les  enfans  pleuroient  quand  on  leur  donnoit 
le  fouet. — Nous  devons  cette  decouverte  k  sa  profonde  erudi. 
tion." 

But  his  lordship's  philosophical  writings  are  full  of  informa- 
tion, explanations  and  observations  of  equal  importance.  Vol*  1  • 
p.  136,  he  informs  us,  that-^Porphyry^  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher as  voell  as  best  writer  of  his  age,  '^relates  that  crows  and 
magpies  and  parrots  were  taught  in  his  time  not  only  to  imitate 
human  speech,  but  to  attend  to  what  was  told  them  and  to  re- 
member it ;  and  many  of  them,  says  he,  have  learned  to  inform 
against  those  whom  they  saw  doing  any  mischief  in  the  house. 
And  he  himself  tamed  a  partridge  that  he  found  somewhere  about 
Carthage  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  not  only  played  and  fondled 
with  him,  but  answered  him  when  he  spoke  to  it  in  a  voice  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  the  partridges  call  one  another :  but 
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very  clearly ;    and  no  doubt  must  have  sweated  much 
to  get  thus  to  the  bottom. 

But  Mr.  Harris  has  the  advantage  of  a  Simile  over 
this  gentleman :  and  though  Similes  appear  with  most 
beauty  and  propriety  in  works  of  imagination,  they  are 
frequently  found  most  useful  to  the  authors  of  philoso- 

was  80  well  bred,  that  it  never  made  this  noise  but  wlien  it  was 
spoken  to.  And  he  maintains,  that  all  animals  who  have  sense 
and  memory  are  capable  of  reason  :  and  this  is  not  only  bis  opi- 
nioD,  but  that  of  tlie  Pythagoreans,  the  greatest  philosophers  in 
my  opinion  that  ever  existed^  next  to  the  masters  of  their  master, 
I  mean  the  Egyptian  priests.  And  besides  the  Pythagoreans, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  One  thing  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  natures  may  be 
very  much  improved  by  use  and  instruction,  by  which  they  may 
be  made  to  do  things  that  are  really  wonderful  and  far  exceeding 
their  natural  power  of  instinct.'*— So  far  we  are  obliged  to  the 
greatest  of  all  philosophers  that  ever  existed.  And  thus  far  the 
judgment  of  the  extract  can  alone  be  called  in  question.  Now 
for  the  further  confirmation  of  this  doctripe  by  their  illustrious 
(fisciple. — **  There  is  a  man  in  England  at  present,  who  has  prac- 
tised more  upon  them  and  with  greater  success  than  any  body 
living :" — (I  suspect  his  Lordship  means  the  owner  of  the  learned 
Pig)—"  and  he  says,  as  I  am  informed,'* — (Ay,  Kight,  my  lord. 
Be  cautious  bow  you  take  an  assertion  so  important  as  this,  upon 
your  own  authority !  Well,  He  says  i  What  ?)— "  That,  i/thof 
lived  long  enough,  and  pains  sufficient  were  taken  upon  them,"— 
(Well,  what  then  i) — "  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  lengths 
fomeofthem  might  be  carried.^' 

Now  if  thb,  and  such  stuff  as  this,  be  Philosophy ;  and  that 
too,  of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  ever  existed ;   I  do  mpst 

i2 
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phical  treatises :  and  have  often  helped  them  out  at 
many  a  dead  lift,  by  giving  them  an  appearance  of 
saying  something,  when  indeed  they  had  nothing  to 
say :  For  Similes  are  in  truth  the  bladders  upon  which 
they  float ;  and  the  Grammarian  sinks  at  once  if  he  at- 
tempts to  swim  without  them. 

As  a  proof  of  which,  let  us  only  examine  the  present 
instance ;  and,  dismissing  the  Zoophytes^  see  what  in- 
telligence we  can  draw  from  Mr.  Harris  concerning  the 
nature  of  Conjunctions, 

First  he  defines  a  Word  to  be  a  "  sound  significant* J" 
Then  he  defines  Conjunctions  to  be  words  (i.  e.  sounds 
significant)  "  devoid  of  signification.'' — Afterwards  he 
allows  that  they  have — "  a  kind  of  signification.'' 

But  this  kind  of  signification  is — "  obscurCy"  (i.  e.  a 
signification  unknown) :  something  I  suppose  (as  Chil- 
lingworth  couples  them)  like  a  secret  Tradition^  or  a 
silent  Thujider :  for  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a 
signification  which  does  not  signify :  an  obscure  or  un- 

humbly  intreat  your  Lordship,  if  you  still  continue  obstinate  to 
discard  Mr.  Locke,  that  I  may  have  my  Tom  Thumb  again.  For 
this  philosophy  gives  to  my  mind  as  much  disgust,  though  not  so 
much  indignation,  as  your  firiend  and  admirer  Lord  Mansfield's 
LAW. 

♦  And  (page  329)  he  defines  a  word  to  be  "  a  voice  articu- 
late, significant  by  compact," 
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known  signification  being  no  signification  at  all.  But, 
not  contented  with  these  inconsistencies,  which  to  a  less 
learned  man  would  seem  sufficient  of  all  conscience, 
Mr.  Harris  goes  further,  and  adds,  that  they  are  a — 
"  kind  of  middle  beings" — (he  must  mean  between  sig- 
nification and  no  signification) — "  sharing  the  Attrir 
butes  of  both" — (i.  e.  of  signification  and  no  significa- 
tion) and — "  conduce  to  link  them  both" — (i.  e.  signifi- 
cation and  no  signification)  "  together" 

It  would  have  helped  us  a  little,  if  Mr.  Harris  had 
here  told  us  what  that  middle  state  is,  between  signifi- 
cation and  no  signification"*^!     What  are  the  attributes 


*  If  common  reason  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  Mr* 
Harris  and  Lord  Monboddo  from  this  middle  state  between  the 
TO  oy  and  the  ro  (m^  ov,  and  between  signification  and  no  significa- 
tioo ;  they  should  at  least  have  listened  to  what  they  are  better 
aquainted  with,  Authorittf. 

"  *0(ra  Sf  reo9  evavricov  roMxna  sortv^  odotc  ev  01;  m^ox§  yivtaicu, 

fe  wTiTt  ava  fM<roy." — Aristot,  Categ. 

**  Inter  affirmationem  et  negationem  nullum  medium  existit." 
J.  C.  Scaliger,  Hb.5.  cap.  114. 

["  When  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  does  no  good  himself^  the 
next  thing  is  to  cause  others  to  do  some.  I  may  claim  some 
merit  this  way,  iu  hastening  this  testimonial  from  your  friends 
aboye-writing :  their  love  to  you  indeed  wants  no  spur,  their 
ink  wants  no  pea,  their  pen  wants  no  hand,  their  hand  wants 
00  heart,  and  so  forth,  after  the  manner  of  Rabelais ;  which  is 
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of  no  signification  !  And  how  signification  and  no  sig- 
nification can  be  linked  together ! 

Now  all  this  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  ^^  read  and 
admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  for  jftne  writing 
in  Britain*."     But  with  such  unlearned  and  vulgar 


betwixt  some  meaning  and  no  meaning;  and  yet  it  may  be  said, 
when  present  thought  and  opportunity  is  wanting,  their  pens 
want  ink,  their  hands  want  pens,  their  hearts  want  hands,  &c. 
till  time,  place,  and  conveniency  concur  to  set  them  a-writing,  as 
at  present,  a  sociable  meeting,  a  good  dinner,  warm  fire,  and  an 
easy  situation  do,  to  the  joint  labour  and  pleasure  of  this  epistle. 
—Humble  Servant,  A.  PoPE."  ParnelPs  Works.'] 

*  "  The  truly  philosophical  language  of  my  worthy  and  learned 
friend  Mr.  Harris^  the  author  of  Hermes,  a  work  that  will  be 
read  and  admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  for  j^ilosophy  and 
fine  writing  in  Britain.'* 

Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Language,  vol,  1.  p^  8. 

**  But  I  can  hardly  have  the  same  indulgence  for  the  philoso- 
pher, especially  one  who  pretended,  like  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  so  at- 
tentive an  observer  of  what  passed  in  his  own  mind,  and  has 
written  a  whole  book  upon  the  subject. — If  Mr.  Locke  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  what  had  been  discovered  in 
this  matter  by  the  antients,  and  had  not  resolved  to  have  the 
merit  of  inventing  himself  a  whole  system  of  philosophy,  he 
would  have  known  that  every  material  object  is  composed  of 
matter  wad  form'* — Id.  vol.  L  p.  38. 

*^  Mr.  Locke  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  old  philosophy,  I  mean 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  was  generally  run  down  and  despised  ^ 
but  no  other  come  in  its  place.     In  that  situation,  being  natuu. 
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philosophers  as  Mr.  Locke  and  his  disciples,  who  seek 
not  Taste  and  elegance^  but  truth  and  common  sense  in 
philosophical  subjects,  I  believe  it  will  never  pass  as 
a  "  perfect  Exampk  of  Analysis ;"  nor  bear  away  the 
palm  for  ^^  acuteness  of  investigation  and  perspicuity  of 
explication^'  For,  separated  from  the  Fine  Writings 
(which  however  I  can  no  where  find  in  the  book)  thus 
is  the  Conjunction  explained  by  Mr.  Harris. — ^A  sound 
significant  devoid  of  signification. 

Having  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  obscure  signifi- 
cation ; 

And  yet  having  neither  signification  nor  no  signifi- 
cation; 

But  a  middle  something  between  signification  and  no 
signification, 

Sharing  the  attributes  both  of  signification  and  no 
signification ; 

And  linking  signification  and  no  signification  to- 
gether. 

If  others,  of  a  more  elegant  Taste  for  Fine  Writings 
are  able  to  receive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  from 

rally  an  acute  man,  and  not  a  bad  writer,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
his  Essay  met  with  great  applause,  and  was  thought  to  contain 
wonderful  discoveries.  And  I  must  allow  that  I  think  it  was 
difficult  for  any  man,  without  the  assistance  of  books,  or  of  the 
conversation  of  men  more  learned  than  himself,  to  go  further 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind  than  he  has  done.     But  now  that 
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such  tnUy  philosophical  language* y  I  shall  neither  dis- 
pute with  them  nor  envy  them  :  But  can  only  deplore 
the  dullness  of  my  own  apprehension,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  great  authors  quoted  in  Mr,  Harris's  trea- 
tise, and  the  great  authors  who  recommend  it,  cannot 
help  considering  this  ^^  perfect  example  of  analysis," 
as — An  improved^  compilation  of  almost  all  the  errors 
which  Grammarians  have  been  accumulating  from  the 

Mr.  Harris  has  opened  to  us  the  treasures  of  Greek  philosophy,  to 
consider  Mr.  Locke  still  as  a  standard  book  of  philosophy,  would 
be,  to  use  an  ancient  comparison,  continuing  to  feed  on  acorns 
after  corn  was  discovered." — Or.  and  Pr>  of  Lang.  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

*^  It  was  tlie  misfortune  of  us  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
that  after  we  had  learned  Greek,  and  got  some  taste  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  we  immediately  set  up  as  masters  ourselves,  and 
would  needs  be  inventors  in  philosophy,  instead  of  humble  scho- 
lars of  the  ancient  masters,  in  this  way  Descartes  philosophized 
in  France,  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Mr.  Locke  in  England,  and  many 
since  their  time  of  less  note.  I  would  fain  hope,  if  the  indolence 
and  dissipation  that  prevail  so  generally  in  this  age  would  allow 
me  to  think  so  well  of  it,  that  Mr.  Harris  would  put  a  stop  to 
this  method  of  philosophizing  without  the  assistance  of  the  an« 
tients,  and  revive  the  genuine  Greek  philosophy  among  us/^— 
Id.  v.ol.  1 .  page  54. 

*  **  Clarus  ob  obscuram  linguam  magis  inter  inanes 
Quamde  graveis  inter  Graios,  qui  vera  requirunt. 
Omnia  enim  stolidi  magis  admirantur  amantque 
Inversis  qu»  sub  verbis  latitantia  cemunt : 
Veraque  constituunt,  quae  belle  tangere  possudt 
Aures,  et  lepido  quae  sunt  fucata  sonore." 

Lucretius,  lib.  1 .  640. 
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time  of  Aristotle  down  to  our  present  days,  of  techni- 
cal and  learned  affectation''^. 

B. 

I  am  afraid,  my  good  friend,  you  still  carry  with 
you  your  old  humour  in  politics,  though  your  subject 
is  now  different.  You  speak  too  sharply  for  Philoso- 
phy. Come,  Confess  the  truth.  Are  not  you  against 
Authority y  because  Authority  is  against  you?  And  does 
not  your  spleen  to  Mr.  Harris  arise  principally  from 
his  having  taken  care  to  fortify  his  opinions  in  a  man- 
ner in  which,  from  your  singularity,  you  cannot? 

H. 

I  hope  you  know  my  disposition  better.  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  owe  your  long  and  steady  friendship 
to  me,  to  the  conviction  which  an  early  experience  in 
private  life  afforded  you,  that — Neminem  libenter  no- 


*  I  must  however  do  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Lowth  the  justice 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  Hermes  of  the  former  has  been  received 
with  universal  approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  has 
been  quoted  as  undeniable  authority  on  the  subject  by  the  learned 
of  all  countries.  For  which  however  I  can  easily  account;  not 
by  supposing  that  its  doctrine  gave  any  more  satisfaction  to 
their  minds  who  quoted  it  than  to  mine ;  but  because,  as  Judges 
shelter  their  knavery  by  precedents,  so  do  scholars  their  ignorance 
by  authority :  and  when  they  cannot  reason,  it  is  safer  and  less 
disgraceful  to  repeat  that  nonsense  at  second  hand,  which  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  give  originally  as  their  own. 
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minem,  uisi  ut  laudem ;  sed  nee  peccata  reprehende- 
rem,  nisi  ut  aliis  prodessem. — Indeed  you  have  bome 
your  testimony  for  me  in  very  trying  situations,  where 
few  besides  yourself  would  have  ventured  so  much  ho- 
nesty. At  the  same  time,  I  confess,  I  should  disdain 
to  handle  any  useful  truth  daintily,  sus  if  I  feared  lest 
it  should  sting  me ;  and  to  employ  a  philosophical  in- 
quiry as  a  vehicle  for  interested  or  cowardly  adulation. 

I  protest  to  you,  my  notions  of  Language  were  formed 
before  I  could  account  etymologically  for  any  one  of 
the  words  in  question,  and  before  I  was  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  others.  I  addressed 
myself  to  an  inquiry  into  their  opinions  with  all  the 
diffidence  of  conscious  ignorance;  and,  so  far  from 
spurning  authority,  was  disposed  to  admit  of  half  an 
argument  from  a  great  name.  So  that  it  is  not  my 
fault,  if  I  am  forced  to  carry  instead  of  following  the 
lantern  :  but  at  all  events  it  is  better  than  walking  in 
total  darkness. 

And  yet,  though  I  believe  I  diflFer  from  all  the  ac- 
counts which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  Language, 
I  am  not  so  much  without  authority  as  you  may  ima- 
gine. Mr.  Harris  himself  and  all  the  Grammarians 
whom  he  has,  and  whom  (though  using  their  words) 
he  has  not  quoted,  are  my  authorities.  Their  own 
doubts^  their  difficulties,  their  dissatisfaction,  their 
contradictions,  their  obscurity  on  all  these  points  are 
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my  authwities  against  them* :  for  their  system  and 
their  difficulties  vanish  together.  Indeed  unless,  with 
Mr.  Harris,  I  had  been  repeating  what  others  have 
written,  it  is  impossible  I  should  quote  any  direct  au- 
thorities for  my  own  manner  of  explanation.     But  let 

*  **  Profecto  in  Grammaticorum  prope  omnium  commentis, 
qu8B  aypoixoi  immensAm  eztoliunt,  pene  ouSiy  ufti^ ;  cum  pagin» 
singulae  ssepe  plures  contineant  errores,  quam  Sicinius  ille  Denta- 
tus  vulnera  toto  habuit  corpora.*' 

G.  J.  Fossil  AristarckaSf  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

LXXIV.  ''  Capienda  etiam  sunt  signa  ex  increroenUs  et  pro- 
gressibus  phi losophi arum  et  scientiarum.  Qu»  enim  in  natura 
fundata  sunt,  crescunt  et  augentur :  quae  autem  in  opinione,  va- 
riantur ;  non  augentur.  Itaque  si  ist»  doctrine  plane,  instar 
plants,  a  stirpibus  suis  revulsse  non  essent,  sed  utero  naturae  ad- 
baererent,  atque  ab  eadem  alerentur,  id  minime  eventurum  fuis- 
set  quod  per  annos  bis  mille  jam  fieri  videmus :  nempe,  ut  sci- 
ential suis  haereant  vestigiis,  et  in  eodem  fere  statu  maneant,  ne- 
que  augmentum  aliquod  memorabile  sumpserint." 

L.XXV.  '^  Etiam  aliud  signum  capiendum  est  (si  modo  signs 
appellatio  huic  competat ;  cum  potius  ttstimoniufn  sit,  atque 
adeo  testimoniorum  omnium  validissimum)  hoc  est,  propria  con- 
fessio  auctorum  quos  homines  nunc  sequuntur.  Nam  et  illi, 
qui  tanta  fiducia  de  rebus  pronunciant,  tamen  per  intervalla  cum 
ad  se  redeunt,  ad  querimonias  de  natur<iR  subtilitate^  rerum  ob^ 
scuriiate,  humani  ingenii  infirmitate  se  convertunt.  Hoc  vero 
si  simpliciterfieret,  alios  fortasse  qui  sunt  limidiores  ab  lilteriori 
mquisitione  deterrere,  alios  vero  qui  sunt  ingenio  alacriori  et 
ma^s  fidenti  ad  ulteriorem  progressum  acuere  et  incitare  possit. 
Yerum  non  satis  illis  est  de  se  confiteri,  sed  quicquid  sibi  ipsis 
aut  magistris  suis  incognitum  aut  intactum  fuerit,  id  extra  ter- 
minos  possibilis  ponunt :  et  tanquam  ex  arte,  cognitu  aut  iiEictu 
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US  hear  Wilkins,  whose  industry  deserved  to  have  been 
better  employed,  and  his  perseverance  better  rewarded 
with  discovery ;  let  us  hear  what  he  says. 

— "  According  to  the  true  philosophy  of  speech,  I 
cannot  conceive  this  kind  of  words"  (he  speaks  of  Ad- 
verbs and  Conjunctions)  "  to  be  properly  a  distinct 
part  of  speech,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  But 
until  they  can  be  distributed  into  their  proper  places, 
I  have  so  far  complied  with  the  Grammars  of  instituted 
languages,  as  to  place  them  here  together." — And 
again, 

"  For  the  accurate  effecting  of  this  [i.  e.  a  real  cha- 
racter] it  would  be  necessary  that  the  theory  itself  [i.  e, 
of  language]  upon  which  such  a  design  were  to  be 
founded,  should  be  exactly  suited  to  the  nature  of 
things.  But  upon  supposal  that  this  theory  [viz.  of 
language]  is  defective,  either  as  to  the  fulness  or  the 
order  of  it ;  this  must  needs  add  much  perplexity  to 
any  such  attempt,  and  render  it  imperfect.  And  that 
this  is  the  case  with  that  common  theory  already  re- 
ceived, need  not  much  be  doubted." 


impossibile  pronunciant :  Summa  superbia  et  invidia  suonim 
inventorum  iDfirmitatero,  in  naturae  ipsiuscalumniaraetaliorum 
omnium  desperationem  vertentes.  Hinc  schola  Academise  novas, 
quae  Acatalepsiam  ex  professo  tenuit,  et  homines  ad  sempitemas 
tenebras  damnavit.'' — Novum  Organum. 
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It  appears  evidently  therefore  that  Wilkins  (to  whom 
Mr,  Locke  was  much  indebted)  was  well  convinced 
that  all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  Language  were 
erroneous.  And  in  fact,  the  languages  which  are  com- 
monly used  throughout  the  world,  are  much  more  sim- 
ple and  easy,  convenient  and  philosophical,  than  Wil- 
kins's  scheme  for  a  real  character  ;  or  than  any  other 
scheme  that  has  been  at  any  other  time  imagined  or 
proposed  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Locke's  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  accounts 
which  he  had  seen,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. 

Sanctius  rescued  quod  particularly  from  the  number 
of  these  mysterious  Conjunctions,  thoygh  he  left  ut 
amongst  them. 

And  Servius,  Scioppius,  G.  J.  Vossius,  Perizonius, 
and  others,  have  explained  and  displaced  many  other 
supposed  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions. 

Skinner  (though  I  knew  it  not  previously)  had  ac- 
counted for  IF  before  me,  and  in  the  same  manner; 
which,  though  so  palpable.  Lye  confirms  and  compli- 
ments. Even  S.  Johnson,  though  mistakenly,  has  at- 
tempted AND ;  and  would  find  no  difficulty  with  there- 
fore. 

In  short,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  Conjunction 
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in  Any  Language,  which  may  not,  by  a  skilful  Herald, 
be  traced  home  to  its  own  family  and  origin  ;  without 
having  recourse  to  contradiction  and  mystery  with  Mr. 
Harris :  or,  with  Mr.  Locke,  cleaving  open  the  head  of 
man,  to  give  it  such  a  birth  as  Minerva's  from  the  brain 
of  Jupiter. 

B. 

Call  you  this  authority  in  your  favour, — when  the 
full  stream  and  current  sets  the  other  way,  and  only 
some  little  brook  or  rivulet  runs  with  you  ?  You  know 
very  well  that  all  the  authorities  which  you  have  al- 
leged, except  Wilkins,  are  upon  the  whole  against  you. 
For  though  they  have  explained  the  meaning,  and 
traced  the  derivation  of  many  Adverbs  and  Conjunc- 
tions ;  yet  (except  Sanctius  in  the  particular  instance 
of  QUOD, — whose  conjunctive  use  in  Latin  he  too  stre- 
nuously denies)  thiey  all  acknowledge  them  still  to  be 
Adverbs  or  Conjunctions.  It  is  true,  they  distinguish 
them  by  the  title  of  reperta  or  usurp(ita.  But  they  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge  (indeed  the  very  distinc- 
tion itself  is  an  acknowledgment)  that  there  are  others 
which  are  real,  primigeniay  nativa,  pura. 

H. 

True.  Because  there  are  some,  of  whose  origin  they 
were  totally  ignorant.  But  has  any  Philosopher  or 
Grammarian  ever  yet  told  us  what  a  real,  original,  7ia'' 
five,  pure  Adverb  or  Conjunction  is  ?  or  which  of  these 
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Conjunctions  of  Sentences  are  so  ?  Whenever  that  is 
done,  in  any  language,  I  may  venture  to  promise  you 
that  I  will  show  those  likewise  to  be  repertas  and  tisur^ 
patas,  as  well  as  the  rest.  And  till  then  I  shall  take 
no  more  trouble  about  them.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
though  Abbreviation  and  corruption  are  always  busiest 
with  the  words  which  are  most  frequently  in  use ;  yet 
the  words  most  frequently  used  are  least  liable  to  be  to- 
tally laid  aside.  And  therefore  they  are  often  retained, 
— (I  mean  that  branch  of  them  which  is  most  fre- 
quently used) — when  most  of  the  other  words  (and 
even  the  other  branches  of  these  retained  words)  are, 
by  various  changes  and  accidents,  quite  lost  to  a  Lan- 
guage. Hence  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them. 
And  HENCE  (because  only  one  branch  of  each  of  these 
declinable  words  is  retained  in  a  language)  arises  the 
notion  of  their  being  indeclinable  ;  and  a  separate  sort 
of  words,  or  Part  of  Speech  by  themselves.  But  that 
they  are  not  indeclinable^  is  sufficiently  evident  by  what 
I  have  already  said.  For  Gip,  Sn,  &c.  certainly  could 
not  be  called  indeclinable,  when  all  the  other  branches 
of  those  Verbsy  of  which  they  are  the  regular  Impera- 
tives, were  likewise  in  use.  And  that  the  words  if, 
AN,  &c.  (which  still  retain  their  original  signification, 
and  are  used  in  the  very  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  formerly)  should  now  be  called  indeclinable^ 
proceeds  merely  from*  the  ignorance  of  those  who  could 
not  account  for  them ;  and  who  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Harris,  were  driven  to  say  that  they  have  neither  me^w- 
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ing  nor  inflection :  whilst  notwithstanding  they  were 
still  forced  to  acknowledge  (either  directly,  or  by  giv- 
ing them  different  titles  of  conditional^  adversative,  &c.) 
that  they  have  a  "  kind  of  obscure  meaning*'' 

How  much  more  candid  and  ingenuous  would  it  have 
been,  to  have  owned  fairly  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  these  Conjunctions;  and,  instead  of  wrap- 
ping it  up  in  mystery,  to  have  exhorted  and  encouraged 
others  to  a  further  search  ! 

B. 

You  are  not  the  first  person  who  has  been  misled  by 
a  fanciful  etymology.  Take  heed  that  your  derivations 
be  not  of  the  same  ridiculous  cast  with  theirs  who  de- 
duced Constantinople  from  Constantine  the  nobky — 
Breeches  from  bear-riches, — Donna  from  dono, — Ho- 
nour from  hon  and  aurum, — and  King  Pepin  from 

*  "  Et  quelle  id6e  est  excit6e  dans  I'esprit  en  entendant  pro- 
noncer  les  particules  ET,  ausSI  ?  On  voit  bien  que  ces  mots 
signifient  une  esp^ce  de  connexion ;  mais  quelque  peine  qu'on 
se  donnftt  k  decrire  cette  connexion,  on  se  serviroit  d'autant  d'au- 
tres  mots,  dont  la  signification  seroit  aussi  difficile  k  expliquer: 
et  voulant  expliquer  la  signification  de  la  particule  ET,  je  me 
servirois  pUisieurs  fois  de  cette  m^me  particule." 

Lettres  d  une  Princesse  d'Allemagne,  by  Eider,  lettei  101 . 

t  ''  Then  this  Constantyne  removed  the  emperyall  see  unto 
his  cytye  of  Constantyne  the  noble :  and  there  for  the  more  partye 
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H. 

If  I  have  been  misled,  it  most  certainly  is  not  by 
Etymology :  of  which  I  confess  myself  to  have  been 
sbamefuUy  ignorant  at  the  time  when  these  my  notions 
of  language  were  first  formed.     Though  even  that  pre- 

kepte  his  emperyall  honoure ;  and  other  emperours  in  lyke  wyse 
after  hym.  By  reason  whereof  the  emperours  were  longe  after 
called  emperours  of  Conttantyne  noble" 

Fabian's  Chromcle^  chap.  60. 

^  Ued.  But  why  Breeches  now  i 
Pha.  Breeches,  quasi  bear-riches ;  when  a  gallant  bears  all 
his  riches  in  his  breeches/' 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Reveb,SLCt  4.  scene  3. 

'^  Placano  i  Dom  il  ciel ;  placan  1'  inferno. 
E  pur  non  son  le  Donne 
Hen  avare  che  il  cielo, 
Piu  crude  che  V  inferno. 
II  Don,  credimi,  il  Dono 
Gran  miniatro  d'  amore^  anzi  tiranno 
Eglj  k,  che  a  suo  voler  impetra  e  spetra. 
Non  su  tu  cio  ch'  Elpino, 
II  saggio  Elpino  dicea  ? 
Che  fin  coUi  nella  primiera  etade, 
Quand'  anco  semplicetti 
Nod  sapean  favellare 

Che  d'  un  lioguaggio  sol  la  lingua  e  1  core, 
ADor  le  amanti  Donne  altra  canzona 
Non  s'  udiran  caiitar  che — Dona,  DonA. 
Quindi  r  enne  addoppiando 
Perchfe  non  basta  un  Dow,— DONNA  fii  detta." 

Gmdobaido  dtf  BouareUi. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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yious  ignorance  is  now  a  circumstance  which  confirms 
me  much  in  my  opinion  concerning  these  Conjunc- 
tions :  For  I  knew  not  even  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage from  which  my  particular  proofs  of  the  English 
conjunctions  were  to  be  drawn.  And  (notwithstand- 
ing Lord  Monboddo's  discouraging  Sneer*)  it  was  ge- 
neral reasoning  a  priori^  that  led  me  to  the  particular 
instances ;  not  particular  instances  to  the  general  rea- 
soning.    This  Etymology,  against  whose  fascination 

''  On  connoit  le  jeu  de  mots  d'Otven,  assez  mauvais,  mais  qui 
renferme  un  grand  sens : 

Divitias  el  opes,  HoN  lingua  Hebrea  vocavit : 

Gallica  gens^  AURUM-OR ;  mdeque  venit  HONOR." 

MirabeaUy  Essai  sur  le  Despotisme. 
*'  •Qcnrff — ^Ttp — oTtp — Diaper — Napkin— Nipkin— 

Pipkin— Pippin-king — King  Pepin." 

I  forget  my  merry  author  of  this  etymology ;  but  it  is  altoge* 
tner  as  plausible  as  even  Menage's  derivation  of  CHEZ  from 
Apud. 

*  "  Now  as  I  am  not  able  from  Theory  merely^  and  a  priori, 
to  form  the  idea  of  a  perfect  language,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
seek  for  it  in  the  study  of  the  Greek. — What  men  of  superior 
Genius  may  do  in  such'speculations,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know 
well  that  ordinary  men,  without  the  study  of  some  model  of  the 
kind,  would  be  as  unable  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  perfect  lan- 
guage, as  to  form  a  high  taste  in  other  arts,  such  as  sculpture 
and  painting,  without  having  seen  the  best  works  of  those  kinds 
that  are  to  be  found, — It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  those  su- 
perior minds  who  have  in  themselves  the  standard  of  perfection  in 
all  the  Arts,  to  judge  of  them  by  myself;  but  I  am  confident 
that  nty  idea  of  perfection  in  language  would  have  been  ridicu- 
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you  would  have  me  guard  myself,  did  not  occur  to  mc 
till  many  years  after  my  system  was  settled  :  and  it 
occurred  to  me  suddenly,  in  this  manner; — "  If  my 
reasoning  concerning  these  conjunctions  is  well  found- 
ed, there  must  then  be  in  the  original  language  from 
which  the  English  (and  so  of  all  other  languages)  is 
derived,  literally  suck  and  sikch  words  bearing  precisely 
such  and  such  significations." — I  was  the  more  pleased 
with  this  suggestion,  because  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
even  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  characters  :  and 
_  ■  ^  * 

lously  imperfect,  if  I  had  known  no  other  language  than  the  mo- 
dem laaguages  of  Europe/' 

Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  2.  page  183. 

Read  this^  Mr.  Burgesa,  and  then  complain  of  iUiberality  to 
Lord  Monboddo :  who  places  himself  ansatus  in  cathedra,  and 
thus  treats  all  other  men  in  advance.  Whoever,  after  his  lord- 
ship, shall  dare  to  reason  on  this  subject  a  priori,  must  assume 
then,  it  seems, — to  have  in  his  own  superior  mind  the  standard 
of  perfection  in  All  the  Arts ! — Do  you,  Mr.  Burgess,  acquiesce 
to  this  condition  ?  If  it  were  possible  (which  I  am  very  far  from 
believing)  that  the  same  sentiments  should  pervade  any  consi*- 
derable  part  of  the  very  learned  and  respectable  body  to  which 
you  belong ;  I  should  be  sorrowfully  compelled  to  join  in  the  ex- 
clamation,— O  /  aurita  Arcadia  pecora !  qui,  Romae,  hujus  cu- 
cuU  vocem  veluti  lusciniola  melos,  in  aures  admittere  sustinetis ! 
And  perhaps  Mr.  Burgess  himself  may  have  reason  hereafter  to 
r^ret,  that  (with  all  his  real  or  pretended  admiration  of  Lord 
Monboddo's  writings)  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  only 
useful  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  them :  viz.  To  be  at  least  as  well 
bred  as  Porphyry*s  partridge ;  and  to  have  forborne  his  noise, 
tmttt  he  was  himself  spoken  to. 

k2 
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the  experiment  presented  to  me  a  mean,  either  of  dis- 
abusing myself  from  error  (which  I  greatly  feared) ;  or 
of  obtaining  a  confirmation  sufficiently  strong  to  encou- 
rage me  to  believe  (what  every  man  knowing  any  thing 
of  human  nature  will  always  be  very  backward  in  be- 
lieving of  himself),  that  I  had  really  made  a  discovery. 
For,  if  upon  trial  I  should  find  in  an  unknown  language 
precisely  those  very  words  both  in  sound,  and  signifi- 
cation, and  application,  which  in  my  perfect  ignorance 
I  had  foretold ;   what  must  I  conclude,  but  either  that 
some  Daemon  had  maliciously  inspired  me  with  the 
spirit  of  true  prophecy  in  order  the  more  deeply  to  de- 
ceive me  ;  or  that  my  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage was  not  fantastical.     The  event  was  beyond  my 
expectation  :    for  I  instantly  found,  upon  trial,  all  my 
predictions  verified.     This  has  made  me  presumptuous 
enough  to  assert  it  universally.     Besides  that  I  have 
since  traced  these  supposed  unmeaning,  indeclinable 
Conjunctions  with  the  same  success  in  many  odier  lan- 
guages besides  the  English.    And  because  I  know  that 
the  generality  of  minds  receive  conviction  more  easily 
from  a  number  of  particular  instances,  than  from  the 
surer  but  more  abstracted  arguments  of  general  proof; 
if  a  multiplicity  of  uncommon  avocations  and  engage- 
ments (arising  from  a  very  peculiar  situation)  had  not 
prevented  me,  I  should  long  before  this  have  found  time 
enough  from  my  other  pursuits  and  from  my  enjoy- 
ments (amongst  which  idleness  is  not  the  smallest)  to 
have  shown  clearly  and  satisfactorily  the  origin  and 
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precise  meaning  of  each  of  these  pretended  unmean- 
ing, indeclinable  Conjunctions,  at  least  in  all  the  dead 
and  living  languages  of  Europe. 

B. 

Men  talk  very  safely  of  what  they  may  do,  and  what 
they  might  have  done.  But,  though  present  professions 
usually  outweigh  past  proofs  with  the  people,  they  have 
never  yet  passed  current  with  philosophers.  If  there- 
fore you  would  bring  me  over  to  your  opinion,  and  em- 
bolden me  to  quit  the  beaten  path  with  you,  you  must 
go  much  beyond  the  example  of  Henry  Stephens, 
which  was  considered  by  Mer.  Casaubon  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  on  this  subject*,  and  must  do  what  Wilkins 
required  before  he  would  venture  to  differ  from  the 
Grammars  of  instituted  languages  :  that  is,  you  must 
distribtite  all  our  English  Conjunctions  at  least  into 
their  proper  places.  And  if  it  should  seem  unreason- 
able in  me  thus  to  impose  upon  you  a  task  which- — 
'^  no  man,  however  learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet  been 
able  to  perform  t;" — ^you  must  thank  yourself  for  it, 

*  ^  Henricus  Stephanus  (author  immortalis  opens,  quod 
Thesaurus  Linguas  GrsBCSs  indigitavit)  ita  omnes  orationis  par- 
ticulaa  {qtmrum  quanta  in  omni.  lingua  diffidlior,  tanto  utilior 
ob$ervatio)f  omnes  idiotismos  excussit,  eruit,  espltcavit,  similia 
cum  similibus  comparavit,  ut  exemplum  quidem  in  hoc  genere 
aliis  ad  imitandum  reliquerit  absoiutissimum ;  sed  quod  pauci 
sint  assecuturi."— ilfer.  Cos.  de  Lingua  Saxonica. 

i"  ''  The  Particles  are,  among  all  nations,  applied  with  so 
great  latitude^  that  they  are  not  easily  reducible  under  any  re« 
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and  the  peremptory  roundness  of  your  assertion.  Be- 
sides, I  do  really  think  that  after  you  have  professed 
so  much  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  I  may  fairly 
expect  you  to  perform  a  little  in  your  own. 


H. 


If  it  must  be  so,  thus  then  :  I  say  that 


If 
An 

Unless 

Ek£ 

Yet 
Still 
Else 
Tho' 
or 
Though 
But 
But 
Without 

And 


■5 


Onler 
eac 
Iret 
Strell 

Dap 
or 
Dapij 
Bot 

Be-utan 
Pyp^utan 

i^Sn-ab 


ta 
> 

\  W 

^  Oh 

a; 

O 


J 


'^Ifipan  To  Give. 

Xnan  To  Grant 

Onlepin  To  Dismiss. 

Gacan  To  Add. 

Iretan  To  Get 

Stellan  To  Put 

Xlef an  To  Dismiss. 

Dapian  ^ 

or  I  To  Allow. 

Dapi^an  J 

Botan  To  Boot 
Beon-utan      To  Be-out 
Py^ji^an-utanTo  Be-out 

7Snan-ab  S  ^are  conge- 

"^  I      riem. 


gular  scheme  of  explication :  this  di£5iculty  is  not  less,  nor  per- 
haps greater^  in  English  than  in  other  languages.  I  have  la- 
boured them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with  success :  such  at  least 
as  can  be  expected  in  a  task  which  no  man,  however  learned  or 
sagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform/' 

Preface  to  S.  Johnson's  Diciionary. 
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Lest  is  the  past  participle  Lejreb  of  Lejran,  To  Dis- 
miss. 

Syne 

Seanb-er  I  /,  m    « 

Since  c  c,:g:gp       )  i^  ^^^  participle  of  Seon,  To  See. 

or 
Sin-ej- 

That  is  the  Article  or  Pronoun  Dat. 

These,  I  apprehend,  are  the  only  Conjunctions  in 
our  language  which  can  cause  any  difficulty ;  and  it 
would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  explain  such  as — Be 
so(*).     Beit.     Albeit(^).     Albeit  so  (^).    Set(^. 

(*) ''  Set  forth  (quod  she)  and  tell  me  how. 
Shew  me  thy  sekenes  euery  dele. 
Madame,  that  can  I  do  wele : 
Be  so  my  lyfe  therto  woU  laste." 

Goieer,  hb.  1.  fol.  8.  pag.  £.  col.  1. 

*'  For  these  craftes  (as  I  finde) 
A  man  mue  do  by  waie  of  kinde : 
Be  so  it  be  to  good  entent" 

.Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  134.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

''  For  suche  men  that  ben  vilayns 
The  lawe  in  suche  a  wise  ordeineth. 
That  what  man  to  the  lawe  pleyneth, 
Be  so  the  judge  stande  upright. 
He  shall  be  serued  of  his  right/' 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  159*  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
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Notwithstanding.    Nevertheless.    Save  that(f). 
Saving  that.    Except  that.    Excepting  that.    Ba- 


**  The  mast  to-brake,  the  sayle  to-roofe, 
The  ship  upoD  the  wawes  droofe. 
Till  that  thei  see  the  londes  coste. 
Tho  made  a  vowe  the  leste  and  moste 
Be  so  thei  mighten  come  alonde.'' 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  177*  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

(^)  ^  Saturne  anon,  to  stynten  stryfe  and  drede, 
Al  be  it  that  it  be  agayne  his  kynde, 
Of  all  this  strife  he  can  remedy  fynde." 

Chaucer f  Knyghits  Tale,  fol.  8.  pag.  2.  col.  1 . 

''  The  quhilk  Juno  nowthir  lang  dayis  nor  jeris, 
Nor  nane  diuyne  sacrifice  may  appeis ; 
Sche  restis  neuir,  nor  may  sche  leif  at  &s. 
Albeit  the  power  and  charge  of  Jupiter 
Resistis  sche  wat,  and  fatis  war  hir  contrare.*' 

Douglas,  5th  booke,  pag.  154. 

''  Freynd  serly  not,  na  cause  is  to  compleyne. 
Albeit  thy  wit  grete  god  may  not  atteyne.'* 

Dowlas,  Prol.  to  lOth  booke,  pag.  d09« 

(«)  ''  Another  remedy  b  that  a  man  eschewe  the  companye 
of  hem  by  whiche  he  douteth  to  be  tempted :  for  ALBEIT  SO 
that  the  dede  is  wythstonde,  yet  is  there  greate  temptacyon." 

Chaucer,  Persons  Tale,  fbl.  1 15.  pag.  2.  col.  £. 

''  Al  be  IT  so  that  of  your  pride  and  high  presumpdon  and 
folye,  ye  haue  nusbome  you,  yet  for  as  mikell  as  I  se  and  behdide 
your  greate  humilyte,  it  constrayneth  me  to  do  you  grace  and 
mercy." — Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol.  83.  pag.  1.  coL  1. 

{^)  **  Bot  sen  I  am  compellid  the  to  translait, 
And  not  onlte  of  my  curage,  God  wate. 
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UNO  that    If  ca8e(').     In  ca8e(k).     Put  caseC"). 
Set  CASE  (*).    I  pose (*^)*    Because.    To  wit.    For- 


Durst  I  interprise  sic  outragious  folie, 
Quhare  I  ofiend,  tlie  lease  reprefe  serf  I, 
And  that  je  knaw  at  quhais  instance  I  tuke 
For  to  translate  diis  maist  exceUent  buke, 
I  mene  Virgillis  volum  maist  excellent. 
Set  this  my  werk  full  febill  be  of  rent." 

DouglaSf  Prrface,  page  4. 
''  Sic  plesand  wordes  carpand,  he  has  forth  brocht. 
Sett  his  mynd  troublit  mony  greuous  thocht." 

Dougias,  1st  booke,  pag.  19. 
"  Betwix  gude  hope  and  drede  in  doute  they  stude^ 
Quhither  thay  war  lewand,  or  tholit  extreme  dede  ad, 
Thay  ansueiit  not,  SET  thay  oft  plene  and  cal.*' 

Douglas,  1st  booke,  pag.  19, 
''  And  SET  it  be  not  louable  nor  semely  thocht 
To  punys  ane  woman,  but  schamefuU  hir  to  sla, 
Na  victory,  but  lak  following  alsa, 
pt  netheles  I  aucht  louit  to  be, 
Vengeaunce  to  take  on  hir  deseruis  to  de." 

Douglas,  2d  booke,  pag.  58. 
''  Virgin  is  full  of  sentence  ouer  all  quhare, 
His  hie  knawlege  he  schawls,  that  euery  sorte 
Of  his  dausis  comprehend  sic  sentence, 
Thare  bene  thereof,  SET  thou  think  this  but  sporte. 
Made  grete  ragmentis  of  hie  intelligence/' 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  6th  booke,  pag.  158. 
"  To  name  the  God,  that  war  ane  manifest  lee. 
Is  but  ane  God,  makar  of  euery  thing : 
Set  thou  to  Vuicane  haue  ftil  grete  resembling." 

Douglas,  Prol,  to  6th  booke,  pag.  16 1. 
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asEiNG  that  (J).    FoEESEEN  tkat(^).    Provided  that. 
Being  that.  &c.    Which  are  evident  at  first  sight. 


''  Thare  suld  na  knicht  rede  but  ane  knichtly  tale. 
Qubat  forcis  him  the  bussart  on  the  brere? 
Set  wele  him  semes  the  falcone  heroner.*' 

DouglaSf  ProL  to  gth  booke,  pag.  27 1 . 
**  Tumus,  behald  on  cus  reuoluit  the  day, 
And  of  his  fre  wyl  sendis  the  perfay 
Sic  auantage  and  oportunite. 
And  SET  thou  wald  haif  askit  it,  quod  sche. 
There  was  neuer  ane  of  al  the  goddis  ding 
Quhilk  durst  have  the  promittit  sic  ane  thing/' 

Douglas,  9th  booke,  pag.  273. 
<<  Set  our  nature  God  has  to  him  unyte, 
His  godhede  incommyxt  remanis  perfite." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  lOth  booke,  pag.  308. 
*'  Angellis,  sch^phardb,  and  kingis  thy  godhede  kejQd, 
Set  thou  in  crib  betuix  twa  beistis  was  laid.'' 

Doughs,  Prol.  to  lOth  booke,  pag.  SIO. 

**  Drances,  forsoith,  quod  he^  euer  has  thou  bene , 

Large  and  to  mekil  of  speche^  as  weil  is  sene, 

Bot  not  with  wourdis  suld  the  court  be  fyllyt. 

Set  thou  be  grete  tharin,  and  ful  euill  wyllit." 

Douglas,  1 1th  booke,  pag.  376. 
**  Iput  the  cats  SET  the  Etholianis 
List  not  to  cum  in  our  help  nor  supple ; 
jit  than  the  bald  Messapus  wele  wylle." 

Douglas,  1 1th  booke,  pag.  378. 
^  With  stout  curage  agaue  him  wend  I  will, 
Thocht  he  in  proues  pes  the  grete  Achill, 
Or  SET  tn  cais  sic  armour  he  weris  as  he 
Wrocbt  be  the  handia  of  God  Vulcanus  sle." 

Douglas,  llth  booke,  pag.  378. 
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B. 

Well.     Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  in  your 
conjectures  concerning  Conjunctions,  I  acknowledge 


''  Bot  Juno  tho  doun  from  the  hicht,  I  wys, 
Of  the  mountane  that  Albane  clepy  t  is 
Now  in  our  dayis  (SET  then  this  hillis  down 
Had  nouther  name,  honour,  nor  renowne) 
Scho  did  behald  amyd  the  feildis  plane." 

Douglas,  l^th  booke,  pag.  41 1. 

*'  For  SET  we  preis  us  fast  to  speike  out  braid, 
Ne  voce,  nor  wourdis  followis  nocht  is  sud." 

Douglas,  12th  booke,  pag.  446. 

**  And  SET  that  empty  be  my  brane  and  dull, 
I  haue  translatit  ane  volume  wounderfuD." 

Douglas,  ISth  booke,  pag.  483. 

**  Fra  tyme  I  thareto  set  my  pen  to  wryte. 
It  was  compilyt  in  auchtene  monethis  space : 
Set  I  feil  syith  sic  twa  monetlus  io  fere 
Wrate  neuir  ane  wourd,  nor  micht  the  volume  slere." 

Douglas,  pag.  484. 
(•)  **  Saufe  onely  that  I  crie  and  bidde, 
I  am  in  tristesse  all  amidde.'* 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fd.  8£»  pag.  2.  col.  I. 
^  Almoste  ryght  in  the  same  wise  the  phisiciens  answerd, 
Saue  ihaX  they  sayden  a  fewe  woides  more." 

Tale  rf  Chaucer,  fol.  74.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
''  Tyl  she  gan  asken  him  howe  Hector  ferde 
That  was  the  townes  wal,  and  Grekes  yerde. 
Ful  wel  I  thanke  it  God,  sayde  Piandarasy 
Saue  in  his  arme  he  bath  a  lytle  wounde." 

Chaucer,  2d  booke  of  Troylw,  fol.  164.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
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that  this  is  coming  to  the  point :  and  is  fairer  than 
shuffling  them  over  unnoticed,  as  the  greater  part  of 
grammarians  have  done ;  or  than  repeating  after  others, 
that  they  are  not  themselves  any  parts  of  language,  but 


**  Behynd  thame  for  uptaking  quhare  it  lay 
Mony  bricht  armoure  rychely  dycht  thay  left^ 
Sauf  that  Eurialus  with  him  tursitaway 
The  riall  trapourisi  and  mychty  patrellis  gay.** 

Daugloi,  gth  booke,  pag.  ^88. 

''  Bot  al  this  time  I  bid  na  mare,  I  wys, 
Saif  that  this  wensche^  this  vengeabil  pest  or  traik,  ' 

Be  bet  doun  dede  by  my  wound  and  scharp  straik/' 

DougUUf  1 1th  booke,  pag.  393. 

'<  All  the  air  a  solemn  stilbess  holds  ; 
Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  bower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain/' 

Gray's  Elegy. 

(')  '^  I  do  not  like  these  paper-squibs,  good  master,  they  may 
undo  your  store--*!  mean  of  credit,  and  fire  your  arsenall ;  IF 
CASE  you  do  not  in  time  make  good  those  outer  works,  your 
pockets.'* — B.  Jonsen,  Staple  ofNews,  act  1.  scene  3. 

Chaucer  also  uses  IF  CAGE. 

(8)  <'  The  dignite  of  king  John  wold  have  distroyed  al  £ng- 
lande,  therfore  mokel  wisedome  and  goodnes  both,  nedeth  in  a 
person,  the  malyce  in  dignite  slyly  to  bridell,  and  with  a  good 
byt  of  arest  to  withdraw,  in  CASE  it  wold  praunce  otherwise 
than  it  shuld." 

Chaucer,  Testament  ofLoue,  2d  boke,foL  317.  p*^.  col.  1. 

<'  Forsoith,  IN  CAIS  the  auenture  of  batul 
Had  bene  doutsum ;  wald  God  it  war  assale." 

Douglas,  4th  booke,  pag.  181. 
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only  such  accessaries  as  salt  is  to  mdit,  or  water  to 
bread;  or  that  they  are  the  mere  edging  or  sauU  of 
language ;  or  that  they  are  like  the  handles  to  cups,  or 
plumes  to  helmets,  or  binding  to  books,  or  harness  for 


(^)  **  And  PUT  THE  CAIS  that  I  may  not  optene 
From  Latyne  land  thaim  to  expell  all  clene, 
pt  at  leist  thare  may  fall  stop  or  delay 
In  sa  grete  materis  for  ane  ^ere  or  tway/' 

DouglaSf  7th  booke,  pag.  217. 
Put  case,  though  now  out  of  fashion,  was  frequently  used 
by  ChiUingworth  and  other  good  authors, 

it  Put  the  case  the  Pope,  for  a  reward  of  your  service 
done  him  in  writing  this  book,  had  given  you  the  honour  and 
means  of  a  cardinal^  would  you  not  have  profiessed,  that  you 
have  not  merited  such  a  reward  ? " 

ChiUingworth,  chap.  4.  pag.  21 1.  §  36. 

(')  '^  He  is  worthy  to  lose  his  priuyl^^,  that  misuseth  the 

might  and  power  that  is  giuen  hym.     And  I  SETTE  CASE  ye 

might  enioyne  hem  that  payne  by  right  and  lawe,  whiche  I 

trowe  ye  may  not  do :  I  saye  ye  might  not  put  it  to  execution." 

Tale  of  Chancery  fol.  8«.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  Yet  SETTE  I  CASE  ye  haue  lycence  for  to  venge  you,  I 

saye  that  there  ben  full  many  thinges  that  shall  restrayne  you  of 

vengeaunce  takyng."— /&u2.  fol.  79.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

(^)  **  Auauutour  and  a  Iyer,  al  is  one. 

As  thus.    I  POSE  a  woman  graunt  me 
Her  loue,  and  sayth  that  other  wol  she  none. 
And  I  am  swome  to  holden  it  secre. 
And  after  I  tel  it  two  or  thre ; 
I  wys  I  am  auauntour  at  the  leest 
And  Iyer  eke,  for  I  breke  my  beheest.'* 

Chaucer f  3d  boke  of  Troylw,  fol.  174.  pag.  1.  col.  d« 
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horses ;  or  that  they  are  pegs  and  naUs  and  nerves  and 

jointSj  and  ligaments  and  glue,  and  pitch  and  limej  and 

wartar,  and  so  forth  *.   In  which  kind  of  pretty  similies 


"  Sone  after  this,  she  to  him  gan  rowne. 
And  asked  him  if  Troylus  were  there: 
He  swore  her  nay,  for  he  was  out  of  towne, 
And  sayd,  Nece :  I  POSE  that  tie  were  there 
You  darst  neuer  haue  the  more  feere." 
Chaucer,  3d  booke  of  Traylus,  fol.  175.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

0)  *^  It  may  be  ordered  that  i  i  or  i  i  i  of  our  owne  shippes  do 
see  the  sayde  Frenche  soldiers  wafted  to  the  coast  o(  France ; 
FOKS£lNO  that  our  sayd  shippes  entre  no  hauen  there." 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  W.  CecU  and  Dr.  Watton,  Lodge's 
lUustratioMf  vol.  i.  pag.  3S9- 

{^)  '^  Whan  he  made  any  ordinary  judges,  advocates  or  {urcx^ 
toures,  be  caused  them  to  be  openly  named,  requirynge  the  peo« 
pie  and  gyvynge  them  courage,  if  there  were  cause  to  accuse 
them,  to  prove  the  cryme  by  open  v^ytnesse :  FORESENE  if 
ikkof  dyd  not  sufficiently  prove  it,  and  that  it  semed  to  be  ma- 
liciouse  detraction,  the  accusour  shulde  forthwith  be  beheaded." 
Sir  T.  Elliott,  Image  of  Govemaunce,  chap.  17. 

*  **  Pour  quoy  est-ce  que  Platon  dit,  que  Toraison  est  tem- 
perfe  de  noms  et  de  verbesf — Mais  advisons  que  nous  ne  pre- 
nions  autrement  les  paroles  de  Platon  que  comme  il  les  a  dittes : 
car  il  a  dit  que  Toraison  estoit  temperee  De  oes  deus  parties, 
non  Par  ces  deux  parties ;  que  nous  ne  fagions  la  faulte  que 
feroit  celuy  qui  calomnieroit  un  autre  pour  avoir  dit,  que  un 
oignement  seroit  compost  de  cire  et  de  galbanum,  alleguant 
qu^il  auroit  obmis  k  dire  le  feu  et  le  vase,  sans  lesquels  on  ne 
sfauroit  mesler  lesdites  drogues :  aussi  semblablement  si  nous 
le  reprenions  pour  autant  qu'il  auroit  obmis  k  dire  les  conjonc- 
tlons,  les  prepositions,  et  autres  telles  parties.    Car  le  parler  et 
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Philosophers  and  Gratmoariaos  seem  to  have  vied  with 
one  another;  and  have  often  endeavoured  to  amuse 
their  readers  and  cover  their  own  ignorance,  by  very 

I'oraisoQ  n'est  compost  De  ces  parties  \k,  mais  Par  icelles,  et 
non  sans  elles.     Car  comme  celuy  qui  prononceroit  battre,  ou 
estre  battu ;   ou  d'ailleurs  Socrates  et  Pythagoras^  encore  don- 
neroit-il  aucunement  k  entendre  et  k  penser  quelque  chose : 
mais  celuy  qui  profereroit  Car  ou  De  simplement  et  seulement, 
on  ne  pourroit  imaginer  qu'il  entendist  aucune  chose  ny  aucun 
corps,  ains  s'il  n'y  a  quelques  autres  paroles  qui  soient  profer^es 
quant  et  quant,  elles  ressembleront  k  des  sons  et  des  bruits  vains 
sans  aucune  signification ;  d'autant  que  ny  k  par  elles  ny  avec 
d'autres  semblables,  elles  ne  peuvent  rien  signifier.    Mais  k  fin 
que  nous  conjoignons  ou  meslions  et  assembUons  tout  en  un, 
nous  y  adjoustons  des  prepositions,  conjoncdons,  et  articles, 
voulans  en  faire  un  corps  de  tout.«-Comment  done  pourra  dire 
quelqu'un,  ces  parties-Ik  ne  servent-elles  de  rien  k  I'oraison  i 
Quant  k  moy,  je  tiens  qu'elles  y  servent  autant  comme  le  Sel  k 
la  viande,  et  Veau  k  faire  le  Pain.     Evenus  souloit  dire  que  le 
Feu  estoit  la  meilleure  Saulse  du  Monde ;  aussi  sont  ces  Parties 
Tassaisonnement  de  nostre  langage,  ne  plus  ne  mcuns  que  le  feu 
et  le  Sel  des  breuvages  et  viandes,  dont  nous  ne  nous  sfaurions 
passer ;  except^  que  nostre  parler  n'en  a  pas  toujours  neoessaira- 
ment  k  &ire :  comme  Ton  peut  dire  du  langage  des  Romains, 
duquel  aujourd'huy  tout  le  monde  presque  use;   car  il  a  06t6 
presque  toutes  les  prepositions  except6  bien  peu ;  et  quant  aux 
articles  que  Ton  appelle,  il  n'en  re90]t  pas  un  tout  seul,  ains  use 
de  Boms  sans  bordure,  par  maniere  de  dire ;  et  ne  s'en  fault  pas 
esmerveiller,  attendu  qu'Homere  k  peu  de  noms  prepose  des  arti- 
cles, comme  si  c'etoient  anset  k  des  vases  qui  en  eussent  besoign, 
ou  des  pennaches  sur  des  morions. — Or  que  les  Dialecticiens 
suent  plus  besoign  de  conjonctions^  que  nuls  autres  faommes 
de  lettres,  pour  la  li^son  et  Ussure  de  leurs  propositions,  ou 
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learnedly  disputing  the  propriety  of  the  similie,  in- 
stead of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Conjunction. 

But,  pray,  have  you  any  authority  for  the  derivation 
of  these  words?  Are  not  all  former  etymologists  against 
you? 

H. 

Except  in  if,  and  but  (in  one  of  its  meanings),  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  against  me.  But  I  am  persuaded  that 
all  future  etymologists,  and  perhaps  some  philosophers, 
will  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  me.  For  thes^ 
troublesome  conjunctions,  which  have  hitherto  caused 
them  so  much  mistaken  and  unsatisfactory  labour,  shall 
save  them  many  an  error  and  many  a  weary  step  in 
future.  They  shall  no  more  expose  themselves  by  un- 
natural forced  conceits  to  derive  the  English  and  all 


les  disjoDctions  d'icelles,  ne  plus  ne  moins  que  les  cochers  out 
besoign  d^attelages  pour  atteler  de  front  leur  chevaux ;  ou  comme 
Ulysses  avoit  besoign  d'ozter  eu  la  cavenie  de  Cyclops  pour  lier 
ses  muutoDs ;  cela  n'aiigue  ni  ne  preuve  pas  que  la  coDJonction 
soit  autrement  partie  d'oraison,  mais  bien  un  outil  propre  k  con- 
joindre  selon  qu'elle  en  porte  nom,  et  a  contenir  et  assembler 
non  pas  toutes  choses,  ains  settlement  oelles  qui  ne  sent  pas 
simplement  dites :  si  Ton  ne  vouloit  dire  que  la  Chorde  ou  cour^ 
Toye  dont  une  balle  seroit  li^e  fufft  partie  de  la  balle :  ou  la  eoUe 
d*un  pajner  ou  d'un  livre  qui  est  coll6 ;  et  les  donn^  et  distri- 
budons  des  deniers  partie  du  gouvernement :  comme  Demades 
disoit  que  les  deniers  que  I'on  distribuoit  manuellem^t  par  teste 
k  chasque  citoyen  d'Athenes,  pour  veoir  les  jeux,  estoient  la 
colle  du  gouvernement  de  Festat  populaire.     Et  quelle  est  la 
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Other  languages  from  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew ;  or 
some  imaginary  primseval  tongue.  The  Particles  of 
every  language  shall  teach  them  whither  to  direct  and 
where  to  stop  their  inquiries :  for  wherever  the  evident 
meaning  and  origin  of  the  Particles  of  any  language 
can  be  found,  there  is  the  certain  source  of  the  whole. 

B. 

Without  a  moment's  reflection,  every  one  must  per- 
ceive that  this  assertion  is  too  general  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  mixture  which  is  found  in  all  cultivated 
languages ;  the  perpetual  accession  of  new  words  from 
affectation  as  well  as  from  improvement,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  ne^  Arts  and  Habits,  especially  in  learned 
nations ;  and  from  other  circumstances ;  forbid  the  de- 
duction of  the  whok  of  a  language  from  any  one  single 
source. 

coDJODCtion  qui  fa(e  de  plusieurs  propositions  une,  en  lea  cou- 
sant  et  hant  ensemble,  comme  le  marbre  fait  le  fer  quand  on  le 
food  avec  lui  par  le  feu ;  mais  pour  cela  le  marbre  n'est  pas 
pourtant,  Ay  ne  I'appeile  Ion  pas  partie  de  fer ;  comlnen  que  ces 
choses-Ut  qui  entient  en  une  composition  et  qui  sont  fondues 
avec  les  drogues  que  Ton  mesle,  ont  accoustum6  de  fure  et  de 
80u£Bir  ne  s^ay  quoi  de  commun,  compost  de  tous  les  ingre« 
diens«r— Quant  auz  prepositions  on  les  peult  accomparer  aux 
petmachts  on  autres  Oroemens  que  Ion  met  au  dessus  les  habil- 
lemeos  de  Testes,  ou  bien  aux  bases  ^mmbanement  que  Ion  met 
au  dessoubs  des  Statues ;  pour  ce  qu'elles  ne  sont  pas  tant  par- 
ties d'oraison,  comme  alentour  des  parties.'^    ^ 

Plutarch,  Platonic  Qife5ffoii5,<— 9th.  Amyot. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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H. 

Most  certainly.  And  therefore  when  I  say  the  whoUj 
I  must  beg  to  be  understood  with  those  exceptions. 
And,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  contradict  myself  when 
we  shall  hereafter  come  to  treat  of  them,  J  beg  you 
likewise  to  remember,  that  I  by  no  means  include  in 
my  assertion,  the  Abbreviations  of  language :  for  they 
are  always  improvements  superadded  by  language  in 
its  progress ;  and  are  often  borrowed  from  some  other 
more  cultivated  languages.  Whereas  the  original  Mo- 
thers-tongue is  always  rude  and  tedious,  without  those 
advantages  of  Abbreviation.  And  were  h^  once  more 
in  being,  I  should  not  at  all  doubt  of  being  able  to  con- 
vince even  Junius  himsielf  (who  with  many  others  could 
so  far  mistake  the  course  and  progress  of  speech,  as  i9 
derive  an  uncultivated  from  a  cultivated  language)  that, 
instead  of  referring  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  his  favourite 
Greek  as  its  original,  he  must  seek  out  (and  I  suppose 
he  would  easily  find)  ^  parent jfor  the  latter.     ,, 

But,  I  beg  pardon,  this  is  rather  digreissing  fron  my 
purpose.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of 
mere  curiosity* :  nor  am  any  further  concerned  with 

^  ^^  II  y  a  us  pobt,  pa8i<  lequei  ies  rdchercheft  toe  iMmt^s 
que  pour  la  curiouti.  €e8  verit68  ingeoieuses  et  iautiles  res- 
semblent  k  des  ^iles  qui,  plac6e8  trap  loin  de  dou8,  ne  nous 
donnent  point  de  clart6." 

VoUmrej  Sur  la  Societi  Rayale  et  sur  Ies  Jcadtmies. 
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Etymology,  than  as  it  may  serve  to  get  rid  of  the  false 
philosophy  received  concerning  language  and  the  hu- 
man understanding.  If  you  please,  therefore,  I  will 
return  to  the  Conjunctions  I  have  derived ;  and,  if  you 
think  it  worth  the  while,  we  will  examine  the  conjec- 
tures of  other  persons  concerning  them;  and  see  whe- 
ther I  have  not  something  better  than  the  authorities 
you  ask  after  in  my  favbur« 

B. 

I  should  be  glad  you  would  do  so. 


l2 
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EHEA    nXEPOENTA, 

Sfc. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONJUNCTIONS. 

IF. 

H. 

IF  and  an  maybe  used  mutually  and  indifferently  to 
supply  each  other's  place. 

Besides  having  Skinner's  authority  for  if,  I  suppose 
that  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  principal  sup- 
porter of  the  Tripod  of  Truth* y  are  so  very  clear,  sim- 

*  See  Plutarch  Uiqi  rou  EI  roti  ev  JeA^j;. 

9V¥iMrfMSf  are  Sij  to  XoyixcoraTOv  (rp^f4fltT*5«w  a^wfia. — To  yctf  xfx- 
wxoy  xai  XayiKov,  cMrreg  tfipijTtf <>  yvcua-is  oxoXoutia^,  njy  Si  irgoo-Aii^iy 
i|  aia^ig<ri;  rep  Aoyoi  Si&oo'iV.  odtv  ei  x^ti  ajo^p^ov  ffiirsiv,  oux  dnrorpc- 
4rafMti  rovTO  tfimi  rov  nj;  oXigteia^  r^i^oSa  roy  Aoyov,  6v  njv  rou  Xiyoy- 
ro;  TpQ$  TO  7rpoy^oufs,svov  oxoXouSiav  dsftevo^,  cira  vpocKxSoov  njv  ()irdt^- 
^ly,  tfKotyni  to  ovfMtepao'fut  m^i  oroSei^eflo^*  Tov  ouv  iJudiov  (i  S19  /xov- 
0*1X1)  rs  ^eroi^  xai  xuxvow  ^eug  km  xiiapag  4^o*$9  ^<  dau/xa^TDy 
frri  JioXfXTixi];  f iXiflt  TOUTO  flcd^flt^saAAj  tou  Aoyou  to  /ujpo;  xai  oya- 
iray,  oo  /xaAitrra  xai  ^Aeioro)  vpoff^p^^fMVou;  6pa  tou^  f  iAoo'of  ou;. 
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pie,  and  universally  allowed,  as  to  need  no  further  dis- 
cours  abolif  them. 

Skinner  says  -  ^^  If  (in  i^o  Linc«  Gif)  ab  A.S.  Erip, 
si.     Hoc  a  verbo  Gipan,  dare,  q.  d.  Dato." 

Lye,  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  says— ^^  Haud  inscite 
Skinnerus,  qui  deduxit  ab  A.S.  Gipan,  dare,  q.d.  Dato." 

Gif  is  to  be  found  not  only,  as  Skinner  says,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, but  in  all  our  old  writers.  G.  Douglas'  al- 
most always  uses  Gif:  once  or  twice  only  he  has  used 
If;  once  he  uses  oewb,  and  once  giffis,  and  some- 
times IN  CASE  and  in  cais  for  gif. 

<'  Gif  luf  be  vertew^  than  is  it  leful  thing ; 
Gif  it  be  vice,  it  is  jour  undoing." 

DougUuy  ProL  to  4th  boke,  at  pag.  93, 

<<  Thocht  »um  wald  swere,  that  I  die  text  haue  waryit, 
Or  that  t  haue  this  volume  quite  myscaryit, 
Or  threpe  planelie,  I  come  neuer  nere  hand  it, 
Or  that  ^  vftA  is  werst  that  euer  I  fand  it» 
Or  jit  OEWE  Virgil  stude  wele  before, 
As  now  war  tyme  to  schift  the  werst  ouer  skore.'* 

Douglas,  Prtfacef  pag.  1 K 

"  Be  not  ouer  studyous  to  spy  ane  mote  in  myn  E, 
That  in  jour  awin  ane  ferrye  bot  can  not  se, 
And  do  to  nie^  as  je  wald  be  done  to ; 
Now  hark  schirris,  thare  is  na  mare  ado : 
Quha  list  attend^  OYFFis  audience  and  draw  nere*." 

Douglas,  Preface,  pag.  12. 

*  [Ih  this  instance,  however,  it  is  plain  that  GIFFIS  is  not 
used  conjunctively.— >Ed.] 
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Chaucer  commoalj  uses  if  ;   but  sometimes  yeue^ 

YEF  and  FF. 

''  Lo  here  tbe  letters  selid  of  thya  thyng 
That  I  mote  beare  in  all  the  haste  I  may ; 
Yeue  ye  woU  ought  unto  your  spoi^e  the  kyng, 
I  am  your  seruaunt  bothe  nyght  and  day." 

Chaucer^  Man  of  Lawn  tak»  fol.  9A.  pag.  1.  coK  2. 

^  AtA  therfore  he  of  fuU  auisement 
Nolde  neuer  write  in  ndn  of  his  sermons 
Of  suclie  unkynde  abhominacions, 
Ne  I  ne  wol  non  reherce>  TEF  that  I  may/' 
!  Chaucer 9  Man  of  Lowes  prohgue,  fol.  18.  pag.  d.  col.  I. 

"  She  was  so  charytable  and  so  pytous 
She  wolde  wepe  TF  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde/' 

ProL  to  Canterbury  Tales.  Prioresse. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Chaucer  and  in  other 
old  writers,  the  verb  to  give  suffers  the  same  variations 
in  the  manner  of  writing  aiid  pronouncing  it,  whether 
used  confunctivety  or  otherwise :  as  does  also  the  Noun 
derived  from  it. 

<'  And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
Largesse,  that  set  al  her  entent 
For  to  ben  honorable  and  free. 
Of  Alexanders  kynne  was  she, 
Her  most  joye  was  ywis 
Whan  that  she  YAFE,  and  sayd :  Haue  this. 
Mot  Auarice  the  foule  caytyfe 
Was  halfe  to  grype  so  ententyfe 
As  Largesse  is  to  YRUE  and  spende, 
And  God  alway  ynowe  her  sende, 
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So  that  the  rocMie  she  YAUE  awaye 

The  more  y  wis  she  had  alwaye : 

Great  loos  hath  Largesse^  and  great  prise. 

For  both  wyse  folke  and  unwyse 

Were  wboly  to  her  bandon  brought, 

So  wel  with  YEFTES  hath  she  wrought/' 

Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  1^5.  p.  2.  c.  1 . 
"  A  wyfe  is  Goddes  YXFTE  verely  ; 
Al  other  maner  YEFTES  hardely 
As  londes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  commune. 
Or  mouables,  all  ben  YEFTES  of  fortune 
That  passen,  as  a  shadowe  on  a  wall ; 
But  dred  nat^  YF  playnly  speke  I  shall, 
A  wyfe  wol  laste  and  in  thyn  house  endure 
Wel  lenger  than  the  lyst  parauenture.'' 

Chaucer,  Marchaunies  tale,  fol.  «8.  pag.2.  col.  2. 

"  FOROlFF  me.  Virgin,  GIF  I  thee  ofiend." 

Douglas,  Preface,  pag,  1 1 . 

'^  GiF  us  thy  ansueir,  quharon  we  sal  depend/' 

Douglas,  dd  booke,  pag.  70. 

''  And  suffir  Tyrianis,  and  all  Liby  land 
Be  GIF  in  dowry  to  thy  son  in  hand." 

Douglas,  4th  booke,  pag.  103. 

^*  In  the  mene  tyme,  of  the  nycht  wache  the  cure 
We  OIF  Messapus." 

Douglas,  9th  booke,  pag.  «80. 

In  Henry  the  Vllth's  will,  dated  1509,  you  will  also 
find  YEVE  used  where  we  now  employ  give  ;    and  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  ?nritten  in  the  same 
*  manner. 

"  YeOVEN  under  our  signet." 

Lodge's  Illusiraiians.    The  Queen  to  Sir  fV.  Cecil  and 
Dr.  Wotton,  vol.  1.  pag.  S43. 
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**  Y  £V£N  under  our  seale  of  our  order^  the  first  day  of  April 
1566y  the  eight  year  of  our  reign/' 

Lodgers  IlluUratiom.     Quene  Elizabeth  to  the  Erie  of 
Sherowsbury,  voL  1.  pag.  362. 

Gin  *  is  oflen  used  in  our  Northern  counties  and  by 
the  Scotch,  as  we  use  if  or  an  :  which  they  do  with 
equal  propriety  and  as  little  corruption :  for  gin  is  no 
other  than  the  participle  Given,  Gfew,  Gin.  (As  they 
also  use  Gle  for  Give,  and  Gien  for  Given,  when  they 
are  not  used  conjunctively.)  And  Hoc  dato  is  of  equal 
conjunctive  value  in  a  sentence  with  Da  hoc. 

"  Then  wi'  his  spear  he  tum'd  hir  owre, 
O  GIN  hir  face  was  wan ! 
He  tum'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
O  GIN  hir  skin  was  whyte.^' 

Percj/*$  Reliquesy  vol.  i.  Edom  o*Gordon. 

Even  our  Londoners  often  pronounce  Give  and  Given 
in  the  same  manner :  As, 

"  Gi*  me  your  hand/' 

"  I  have  Gin  it  him  well." 

So  Wycherly,  Love  in  a  Wood,  act  5. 
"  If  ray  daughter  there  should  have  done  so,  I  wou*d  not 
have  gfw  her  a  groat." 

AN.    - 

I  do  not  know  that  an  has  been  attempted  by  any 
one,  except  S.  Johnson :    and,  from  the  judicious  di- 

•  Ray  says — "  Gin,  Gifj  in  the  old  Saxon  is  Gif;  from 
whence  the  word  If  is  made  per  aphasresin  litem  G.  Gif,  from 
the  verb  Gipaa,  dare ;  and  is  as  much  as  Data.** 
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stinction  he  has  made  between  Junias  and  Skinner*,  I 
am  persuaded  that  he  will  be  the  first  person  to  relin- 
quish his  own  conjecturef  :  especially  when  he  notices 
his  own  self-contradiction :  for  after  having  (under  the 
article  an)  tpld  us  that  **  an  is  a  contraction  oiAnd 
i/;^  and  given  the  following  instance, 

^'  Well  I  know 

The  derk  will  ne*er  wear  hair  on^s  face  that  had  iu 
-^— He  toU  an*  if  he  live  to  be  a  man — ** 

he  Very  truly  (under  the  article  and)  says — "  In  And 
ify  the  A7td  is  redundant ;  and  is  omitted  by  all  later 
writers.    As 


-'<  I  pray  thee,  Launce, 


An'  if  tbou  seest  my  boy,  bid  him  make  haste." 
The  author  of  Criticwns  on  the  Diversions  of  Pur- 

*  **  Junius  appears  to  have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and 
Skinner  in  rectitude  of  understanding.  Junius  was  accurately 
skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages ;  Skinner  probably  exa- 
Quned  die  antient  and  remoter  dialects  only  by  occasion^  in- 
spection into  dicUonaries :  But  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often 
of  no  other  use  than  to  shew  him  a  track  by  which  he  may  de- 
viate from  his  purpose ;  to  which  Skinner  always  presses  for- 
ward by  the  shortest  way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never 
ridiculous :  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge ;  but  his  variety 
distracts  his  judgment,  and  his  learning  i.s  very  Grc;quently  dis- 
graced by  his  absurdities." — Preface  to  Dictionary. 

t  Immediately  afbr  the  publication  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dun- 
ningy  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  S.  (an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son) th&t  I  was  not  mistaken  in  this  opinion ;  Dr.  Johnson  hav- 
ing declared,  that  if  he  lived  to  give  a  new  edition  of  his  Dic« 
tionary,  he  should  certainly  adopt  my  derivations. 
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/by  V'  who  publishes  under  the  feigned  name  of  Cas*' 
SANDER,  (I  sup^se,  because  he  was  born  in  the  island 
of  CadsaUj  in  Dutch  Flanders)  and  who  is  a  Teacher 
and  Preacher  in  &e  City  of  Norwich,  thus  elegantl]^ 
amusM  his  readers.    Pages  86,  37,  38. 

'^  I  have  known  a  public  speaker  who  would  now 
and  then  take  a  survey  of  his  audience,  and  call  out 
(if  he  espied  any  drooping  noddles  or  falling  jaws) — 
Brethren^  I  will  tell  you  a  story. — ^As  I  thidc  this  an 
excellent  method  of  rousing  the  attention  of  a  reader 
or  hearer,  for  ever  inclined  to  grow  drowsy  when  the 
subject  is  so,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it  upon 
this  occasion. 

'^  It  is  well  kjQown  that  the  Boors  in  Friesland,  one 
of  the  United  Provinces,  have  so  far  retained  ancient 
customs,  as  to  be,  in  dress,  language,  and  manners, 
exactly  the  same  people  which  they  were  five  hundred 
years  ago ;  a  circumstance  that  induced  Junius  the  son 
to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  to  pass  a  few  months  among 
them.  In  a  tour  I  made  to  that  country  some  years 
ago,  I  was  at  a  gentleman's  house,  from  which  I  made 
frequent  excursions  into  the  inner  part  of  the  province. 
In  one  of  these  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  first  shelter- 
ing place  in  my  way,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent 
shower.     It  was  a  farm  house,  where  I  saw  several 

*  [The  late  Rev.  John  Bruckner,  for  many  years  the  much 
esteemed  minister  of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  or  French  churches 
in  Norwich. — Ed.] 
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children  :  and  /  shall  never  forget  the  speech  which 
one  of  them,  an  overgrown  babe,  made  to  his  mother. 
He  was  standing  at  her  breast ;  and  after  he  had  done 
with  one,  I  heard  him  say  to  her, — Trientjen,  yon  my 
foar. — i.  e.  Kate,  give  me  t'other. — /  little  thought  at 
the  timet  I  should  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing use  of  the  story  as  I  have  at  present." 

This  story  of  the  babe,  he  says,  is  certainly  in  my 
favour.     I  think  it  is  decisively. 

But  the  Critic  proceeds — "  But  we  should  not  fancy 
that  words  exist,  or  must  have  existed,  because,  having 
adopted  a  certain  method  of  finding  out  origins,  we 
cannot  possibly  do  without  them.  I  have  been  look- 
ing out  with  some  anxiety  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
Kn^LVky  but  can  get  very  little  information  about  it.  I 
find,  indeed,  in  King  Alfred's  Will  the  following  ar- 
ticle : — SEjiijn:  ic  an  Ea^pajibe  mmum  etejia  pina. — 
First  I  give  to  Edward  my  eldest  son, — ^And  from  the 
expression  Ic  an,  it  should  seem  as  if  there  really  ex- 
isted such  a  verb  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  TCnan.  But 
as  this  is  the  only  sign  of  life  it  has  given,  as  one  may 
say,  for  these  thousand  years,  I  am  inclined  to  look 
upon  that  sign  as  being  rather  equivocal,  and  suspect 
that  the  true  reading  of  the  Will  is,  not  Ic  an,  but  Ic 
un,  from  Unnan,  cedere,  concedere ;  this  last  verb  being 
common  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  nothing  more  easy 
than  to  mistake  an  u  for  an  a,  in  that  language,  as  well 
as  in  English.     Howevier,  as  I  have  not  seen  hitherto 
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any  manuscript,  on  whose  authority  I  can  ground  the 
justness  of  my  conjecture,  I  do  not  give  it  you  as  any 
thing  certain ;  and  if  you  persist  in  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  old  reading,  the  story  of  the  babe  is  cer- 
tainly in  your  favour ;  for  there  is  as  little  diiference 
between  Sn  and  Yan,  as  between  Un  and  Sn.  With 
me  it  will  remain  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  there  ever 
existed  such  a  verb  as  TCnan,  the  same  in  signification, 
and  yet  different  in  origin,  with  Gipan.  It  is  by  no 
means  probable,  that  a  people,  who  had  hardly  a  con- 
veyance for  one  idea  in  a  thousand,  should  have  pro- 
cured two  such  noble  conveyances  for  one  single  idea. 
This  is  a  piece  of  luxury,  which  even  the  most  civilized 
nations  seldom  allow  themselves*." 

To  this  I  answer,  that  Ttnan,  T^nnan,  and  Unnan,  are 
all  one  and  the  same  word  differently  spelled  (as  al- 
most all  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  English  words  are) 
because  differently  pronounced.  . 

But  ''  he  has  been  looking  for  TCnan,  he  says,  with 
some  anxiety,  and  can  get  very  little  information  about 
it/'  If  he  looks  so  carelessly  when  he  is  anxious,  we 
may  pretty  well  guess  with  how  much  accuracy  he  looks 
upon  other  occasions.     I  will  relieve  his  anxiety.     I 

*  Reprebensor  audaculus  verborum^-qui  perpauca  eadem- 
que  a  vulgo  protrita  legerat,  habebatque  nonnullas  disciplinie 
grammatics  inauditiunculas,  parti m  rudes  inchoatasque,  partim 
non  probas ;  easque  quasi  pulverem  ob  oculos,  quum  adortus 
quemque  fuerat^  adspergebat ; — neque  rationem  verbum  hoc,  in- 
quit,  neque  auctoritatem  habet. 
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know  be  ha»  hye's  collection  of  Anglo^axpn  words 
before  liim ;  (for  he  quotes  it  in  bis  66th  page)  let  him 
pot  on  his  specteeles  and  open  the  book :  he  will  there 
find  Sna%and  TCiman^  with  references  to  placea  where 
they  are  used.  And  if,  after  that»  he  should  still  con- 
tinue anxious^  I  will  fqinish  him  with  morc^ 

*^  Nothing)  he  says,  is  more  easy  than  to  mistake  an  u 
for  an  a,  in  that  langui^,  as  well  as  in  the  English.'^ 
-~It  is  not  so  easy  to  mistake  the  Anglo-Saicon  character 
U  for  K,  or  u  for  a ;  as  it  is  to  mistake  the  toriUen 
English  character  u  for  a. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  people  are  now,  or  ever  were, 
in  the  condition  he  represents  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  viz. 
of  having  *^  hardly  a  conveyance  for  one  idea  in  a  thou- 
sand ;^'  unless  he  means  to  include  in  his  expression, 
of  one  ideay  each  man's  particular  perception.  No. 
Cheer  up,  Cassander :  your  lot  is  not  peculiar  to  your- 
self:  for  the  people  who  have  the  poorest  and  scantiest 
language,  have  yet  always  many  more  words  than  ideas. 
And  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  to  have  two 
words  for  one  idea,  be  "  a  piece  of  luxury  which  even 
the  most  civilized  nation  seldom  allows  itself/' 


UNLESS. 

Skinner  says — "  Unless^  nisi,  praeter,  praeterquam, 
q.  d.  One-ksSy  i^,e«  uno  dempto  seu  excepto  :  vel  potius 
ab  Onley-an,  dimittere,  liberare,  q.  d.  Hoc  dimissoS' 
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It  is  extraordinary,  after  his  judicious  derivation  of 
IF,  that  Skinnet  should  have  been  at  a  loss  about  that 
of  UNLESS ;  especially  as  he  had  it  in  a  manner  before 
him :  For  Onlejr,  dimittey  was  surely  more  obvious  and 
immediate  than  Onlej^,  dimisso. — -As  for  One-less, 
i.  e.  uno  dempto  seu  excepto,  it  is  too  poor  to  deserve 
notice. 

So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
this  conjunction  was  sometimes  written  Oneies  and 
Oneksse.  And  this  way  of  spelling  it,  which  should 
rather  have  directed  Skinner  to  its  true  etymology^ 
might  perhaps  contribute  to  mislead  him  to  the  childish 
conjecture  of  One  less,  uno  dempto. — But  in  other  places 
it  is  written  purely  onles  :  and  sometimes  onlesse. 

Tkus^  in  ^he  Trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcastk,  An.  1413, 

'<  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  whole  Chrisfees  cols 
without  seme^  ONLESSE  certeyn  gieat  men  were  brought  out  of 
the  way.'* 

So  Thomas  Lupset,  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  the 

Vlllth's  reign  ; 

^  But  alway,  sister,  remembre  that  charitie  is  not  perfect 
ONU&S  that  it  be  hurninge.'' — Treatise  <f  Chariiie,  pag.  6. 

^  This  peticion  cannot  take  efiect  ONLES  man  be  made  like 
an  auDgel.''«— l&t  J.  pag.  66. 

*'  Fayth  cannot  be  perfect,  ONLES  there  be  good  workes.'' 
A  compendious  Treatise  teachynge  the  Waye  of 
Diynge  welt,  pag.  1 60. 
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''  The  more  shamfiilly  that  men  for  .the  most  parte  feare  to 
die,  the  greater  profe  there  \s,  that  such  extreme  poyntes  of  feare 
agsdnst  all  shame  shuld  not  in  so  many  dayly  appere,  whan  death 
approchethy  ONLES  bi  natur  some  just  feare  were  of  the  same." 

Ibid.  pag.  166. 

In  other  places  Lupset  spells  it  oneles  and  onlesse. 

So  in  The  Image  of  Governance  by  Sir  T.  Elliott, 
1541, 

"  Men  do  feare  to  approche  unto  their  soverayne  Lorde, 
ONELES  they  be  called." 

"  This  noble  empire  is  lyke  to  falle  into  extreme  ruyne  and 
perpetuall  infamye,  ONELESSE  your  moste  excellent  wysedomes 
wyll  ditygently  and  constantly  prepare  yourselfes  to  the  certayne 
remedy."  * 

So  in — A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Eruditiofi/or  any 
Christen  Man,  set  furthe  by  the  Kynges  Majestic  of 
Englande.     1543. 

'^  Onles  ye  beleve,  ye  shall  not  understande." 

'^  No  man  shall  be  crowned,  ONLES  he  lawfully  fight." 

''  Neyther  is  it  possible  for  any  man,  ONELESSE  this  holj 
spirite  shall  first  illumine  his  hart." 

**  True .  honour  shall  be  gyven .  to  none,  ONELES  h/^  be 
worthy.*' 

'^  Who  can  have  true  penance,  ONLES  he  beleye  stedfastly 
that  God  is?" 

*^  Who  so  ever  doth  forsake  his  lawful  wyfe,  ONELES  it  be 
for  adultery,  commytteth  adulterye  in  so  doynge." 
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^*  They  be  bound  so  to  do,  ONLES  they  se  reasonable  caMse 
to  the  contrary," 

**  The  soule  wazeth  feble,  ONLESSE  the  same  be  cherished." 

''  In  vayne,  ONLESSE  there  were  some  facultie." 

**  It  cannot  begynne,  ONELESSE  by  the  grace  of  God.** 

So  in  the  "  Supplication  to  King  Henry  Vllir  by 
Barnes. 

''  I  shall  come  to  the  councell  when  soever  I  bee  called, 
ONLES  I  be  lawfully  let/' 

So  in  the  *^  Declaration  against  Joyt"^  by  Gardiner, 

Bishop  of  Winchester. 

^  No  man  corometh  to  me,  ONLESSE  my  father  draweth 
hym/* 

'<  Can  any  man  further  replye  to  this  carpenter,  ONLES  a 
man  wolde  saye,  that  the  carpenter  was  also  after  the  thefe  hym- 
sdfe?" 

«<  For  ye  fondely  improve*  a  conclusion  which  myght  stande 


*  To  improve  (i.  e.  to  censure,  to  impeach^  to  blame,  to  re» 
prove).  A  word  perpetually  used  by  the  authors  about  Shake- 
speare's time,  and  especially  in  religious  controversy. — **  Whereas 
he  hath  spoken  it  by  his  own  mouth,  that  it  is  jQot  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  they  have  improved  that  doctrine  and  taughte  the 
contrarye." — The  Actes  of  English  Votaries  by  Ihon  Bale.  De- 
dicated to  Edward  the  6th.  1550. 

**  A  wonderful  thyng,  that  this  3houlde  be  cryed  lawful  in  theii 
catbedrall  church  with  ryngyng,  sypgypi^e,  mad  sensyoge,  and  in 
their  yelde  halle  condemned  for  felpny  apd  treti^oq., .  Ther  di$l 
they  worshyp  it  in  their  scarlet  gownes  with  cappe  in  hande,  and 

VOL.  I.  M 
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mad  be  tnie,  with  your  fonde  paradox  of  only  fayth  justifieth, 
OKLE88E  in  teaching  ye  wyl  so  handei  the  matter,  as,  8ic. 

^*  We  cannot  love  God,  OVLES  he  prepareth  our  harte  and 
geve  us  that  grace ;  no  more  can  we  bdeve  God,  0NLE8SE  he 
giveth  us  the  gift  of  belefe." 

*^  In  every  kynde  the  female  is  commonly  barren,  ONLESSE 
it  conceyveth  of  the  male;  so  is  concupyscence  barren  and 
voyde  of  synne,  ONLE88E  it  conceyve  of  man  the  agreymente 
ofhisfree  wyll." 

<<  We  may  not  properly  saye  we  apprehend  justification  by 
fayth,  OXLESSE  we  wolde  call  the  promisse  of  God,  8cc/' 

**  Such  other  pevissbe  woides  as  men  be  encombred  to  heare, 
0NLE8  tliey  wdde  make  Goddes  worde  the  matter  of  the  De* 
fylles  strife." 

"  Who  can  wake  out  of  synne,  WITHOUT  God  call  him ;  and 


here  they  improved  it  with  scomes  and  with  mockes,  grenn3iig 
upon  her  lyke  termagauntes  in  a  playe." 

Jctes  of  English  Votaries. 
The  word  is  taken  by  us  from  the  French,  who  used  it  and 
suU  continue  to  use  it  in  the  same  meaning. — **  Elles  croient 
t{ue  le  corps  et  le  sang  sont  vraiment  distribu6s  k  ceux  qui  man- 
gent  ;  et  improuvefU  ceux  qui  enseignent  le  contraire/' 

JBossiie^  des  Fariat.  des  Eglises  Proi. 
**  Us  sont  indignes  de  jamais  comprendre  ces  sortes  de  beaut6s, 
et  sont  condamnez  au  malheur  de  les  imjprowoer,  et  d'etre  im- 
prOMvez  aussi  des  gens  d'espiit." 

Leiires  de  Bussy  Rabuiin,  torn.  4,  pag.  97H* 
^'  La  bourgeoisie  de  Geneve  a  droit  de  &ire  des  represeiiiA- 
Uons  dans  toutes  les  occasions  oik  elle  croit  les  loix  I686es,  et  odl 
eUe  in^rouve  la  conduite  de  ses  magistrats." 

Rousseau,  vol.  Q,  pag.  440. 
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ON LE8SE  God  hath  given  eares  to  heare  this  voyceof  God.  How 
is  any  man  beyng  lame  with  synne,  able  to  take  up  his  coucbe 
and  walke,  ONLESSK  God  sayeth,  8cc.'' 

So  in  the  "  Answeare  to  Fekenham  touchinge  the 
Othe  of  the  Supremacy^'  by  Horae^  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

''  I  coulde  not  choose,  ONELES  I  woulde  shawe  myselfe 
overmuch  unkinde  unto  my  native  countrey,  but  take  penne  in 
hande  and  shape  him  a  ful  and  plaine  answeare,  without  any 
curiositie.'' 

'^  The  election  of  the  pope  made  by  the  clergie  and  people 
in  those  daies,  was  but  a  vaine  thing,  ONLES  the  emperour  or 
his  lieutenant  had  confirmed  the  same/' 

^'  The  pope  would  not  consecrate  the  elect  bishop,  ONLES 
he  had  first  licence  therto  of  the  emperour." 

''  Je  ne  pouvois  en  efiec  me  dissimuler  qu'en  improuvant  les 
travaux  qu'on  venoit  de  faire ;  ceux  qui  les  avoient  ordonn^s 
en  rejetteroient  le  blame  sur  les  deux  architectes/' 

Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  2,  pag.  123. 

**  Arr^tons-nous  sur  les  inculpations  faites  k  Roland  dans  cette 
acte  d'accusaUon,  qui  sera  la  honte  du  siecle  et  du  peuple  qui 
a  pu,  oq  Tapprouver,  ou  ne  pas  hautement  Vimprouvet*.** 

Observationa  par  Amar. 

The  expression  in  Hamlet  (act  1,  sc.  I.) — '^  Of  unimproved 
metde  hot  and  fuU"— ought  not  to  have  given  Shakespeare's 
commentators  any  trouble :  for  unimproved  means  ummpea£ked; 
though  Warburton  thinks  it  means  '^  unrefined;**  Edwards, 
"  unproved  ;**  and  Johnson  (with  the  approbation  of  Malone) 
*'  not  regulated  nor  guided  by  knowledge  or  experience:*'  and  in 
his  Dictionary  he  explains  it  to  be  '^  not  taught,  not  meliorate^ 
by  instruction.^' 

M  2 
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**  No  prince,  no  not  the  emperour  himselfe  ahould  be  present 
in  the  councdl  with  the  cleargie,  OKLES  it  were  when  the  prin* 
cipall  pointes  of  faith  were  treated  of." 

^  He  sweareth  the  Romaines  that  they  shall  never  after  be 
present  at  the  election  of  any  pope,  ONLES  they  be  compelled 
thereunto  by  the  emperour." 

''  Who  maketh  no  mencion  of  any  priest  there  present,  as  you 
untruely  report,  ONLES  ye  will  thinke  he  meant  the  order,  whan 
he  named  the  faction  of  the  Pharisees." 

''  So  that  none  should  be  consecrate,  ONLESSE  he  were  com- 
mended and  inve^tured  bishop  of  the  kinge." 

'*  And  further  to  commaunde  the  newe  eiecte  pope  to  forsake 
that  dignitie  unlawfully  eom^  by,  ONLESSE  they  woulde  make 
H  reasonable  satisfaction." 

<<  That  the  pope  mighte  sende  into  his  dominions  no  legate, 
ONLESSE  the  kinge  shoulde  sende  for  him." 

''<  What  man,  ONLESSE  he  be  not  well  in  his  wittes,  will  say 
that,  &c." 

<<  To  exercise  this  kinde  of  jurisdicjtion,  neither  kinges  nor  <n- 
vill  magistrates  may  take  uppon  him,  ONLESSE  he  be  lawfully 
called." 

<'  That  from  hencefoorth  none  shoulde  be  pope,  ONELESSE 
he  were  created  by  the  consent  of  the  emperour.'* 

<'  Ve  cannot  finde  so  muche  as  the  bare  title  of  one  of  them, 
ONELESSE  it  be  of  a  bishoppe." 

So  in  the  "  Whetstone  of  TTitfe,"  by  Robert  Ra- 
corde,  1657. 

<M  see  moaie  menne  to  acknowledge  the  benefite  of  nomber^ 
then  I  can  espie  willyng  to  studie  to  attaine  the  benefites  of  it. 
Many  praise  it,  but  fewe  dooe  greatly  practise  it ;  ON  LESS  £  it 
bee  for  the  vulgare  practice  concernyng  MerchaUndes  trade." 
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<'  Yet  18  it  not  accepted  as  a  like  flatte,  ONLES  it  be  refiured 
to  aoine  other  square  nomber/' 

I  believe  that  William  Tyndall,  our  immortal  and 
matchless  translator  of  the  Bible,  was  one  of  the  first 
who  wrote  this  word  with  an  u ;  and,  by  the  import- 
ance and  merit  of  his  works,  gave  course  to  this  cor- 
ruption in  the  language*. 

''  The  scripture  was  geren,  that  we  may  applye  the  medicine 
of  the  scripture,  every  man  to  his  own  sores,  unlesse  then  we 
entend  to  be  idle  disputers  and  braulers  about  vaine  wordes,  ever 
gnawyng  upon  the  bitter  barke  .without,  and  never  attayning 
unto  the  sweete  pith  within,  8lc."  ProL  before  the  5  b.  of 
Moses, 

**  My  thoughts  have  no  veines,  and  yet  CNLES  they  be  let 
blood  I  shall  perish." — Endimion.  By  John  Lillys  act  1.  sc.  1. 

''  His  frendes  thought  his  learning  theire  sufficient  (UNLES 
he  should  proceed  Doctor  and  professe  some  one  studie  or  sci- 
ence.'*) 
Lord  Burley*s  Life  in  Pectus  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  1 .  pag.  4. 

*  Shakespeare,  in  Othello,  act  2,  sc.  13,  writes, 

"  What's  the  matter,. 

That  you  Vnlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night  brawler  ? " 

In  a  note  on  this  passage  S.  Johnson  says — ^'  Slacken  or 
loosen.  Put  in  danger  of  dropping ;  or,  perhaps,  strip  of  its 
ornaments."  And  in  his  Dictionary  he  says,-—''  To  make  loose ; 
to  put  in  danger  of  being  lost« — Not  in  use."  But  he  gives 
no  reason  whatever  for  this  interpretation.  1  believe  that  Un- 
lace in  this  passage  means—''  You  UNLESS  or  ONLES  your  re- 
putation/' from  the  same  verb  OnlefaD. 
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**  No  man's  cattdl  shall  be  questioiied  as  the  coiapanies, 
UNLE8  such  as  have  been  entrusted  with  them  or  have  disposed 
of  them  without  order/^ 

Articles  ugned  and  sealed  by  the  Commissioners  ef  the 
Councill  of  State  for  the  CommomoeaUh  of  England  the 
twelveth  day  of  March.  1 65 1 . 

I  do  not  know  that  Onlej-  is  employed  cotgunctively 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  as  we  use  Unless;  (though 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  used  in  discourse ;)  but 
instead  of  it,  they  frequently  employ  n^mSe  or  nemVe : 
(which  is  evidently  the  Imperative  nym  or  nem  of 
n^man  or  neman,  to  which  is  subjoined  Se,  i.e.  7%at^.) 
And  nfvoXe — Take  away  thatj — may  very  well  supply 
the  place  of — Onlej-  (?5e  expressed  or  understood) — 
Dismiss  that. 

Les,  the  Imperative  of  Lejran  (which  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Onlepin),  is  likewise  used  sometimes  by 
old  writers  instead  of  unless. 

'^  And  thus  I  am  constreiiit,  als  nere  as  I  may. 
To  hald  his  verse,  and  go  nane  uthir  way ; 
Les  sum  historie,  subtell  worde,  or  ryme, 
Causis  me  mak  d^ressioun  sum  tyme." 

G.  Douglas^  Preface. 

*'  Gif  he 

Ck>mmyttis  any  tressoun,  suid  be  not  de ; 
Les  than  his  prince  of  grete  humanite 
PerdouD  his  fault  for  his  long  trew  service.'' 

G.  D.  Prol.  to  lOth  book. 

*  It  is  too  singular  to  be  left  unnoticed,  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans used  Vemutf  instead  of  NisL  For  which  Festus  cites 
Cato  de  Potestate  Trib.;  but  the  passage  is  lost. 
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<«  Steiff  the  behuffis,  LES  than  thou  war  unkynd 
As  for  to  leif  thy  brothir  desolate/' 

G.  D.  jEnead,  10th  book. 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  used  throughout  Ben 
Jonson. 

"  Less  leam'd  Trebatius  Censure  disagree/' — Poettuitr. 

*^  First  hear  me— Not  a  syllable,  LESS  you  take/' 

Akhymitt,  act  3.  scene  5. 

"  There  for  ever  to  remain 
Less  they  could  the  knot  unstrain/* — Masque. 

<<  To  tell  you  true,  'tis  too  good  for  you, 
Less  you  had  grace  to  follow  it"-— Bar/Ao/.  Fair. 

^  But  will  not  bide  there,  LESS  yourself  do  bring  him/' 

Sad  Shepherd^. 
''  You  must  no  more  aim  at  those  easie  accesses, 
Less  you  can  do't  in  air/' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Beggars  Bush,  act  5,  sc.  2. 

*  It  is  this  same  Imperative  L£S,  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns 
and  coalescing  with  them,  which  has  given  to  our  language  such 
adjectives  as  hopeless,  restless,  deathless,  motionless f&u:.  i.e.  Dm- 
miss  hope,  rest,  death,  motion,  8lc. 

The  two  following  lines  of  Chaucer  in  the  Reve's  Tale,  in 
WyHyam  Thynne's  edition,  ^ 

''  And  when  the  horse  was  lose,  he  gan  to  gon 
Towarde  the  fen,  there  wylde  mares  rynne"— 

are  thus  printed  in  Mr.  Tyrwhit's  edition, 

''  And  whan  the  hors  was  laus,  he  gan  to  gon 
Toward  the  fen,  ther  wilde  mares  renne/' 

I  am  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Tyrwhit  is  justified  for  this  reading 
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You  will  please  to  observe'  that  all  the  languages 
which  have  a  correspondent  conjunction  to  Unless^  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  its  place  is  supplied  in  the 
languages  which  have  not  a  conjunction  correspondent 
to  it,  all  strongly  justify  my  derivation.  The  Greek 
£i  (Ml.  The  Latin  Nisi.  The  Italian  Se  turn.  The 
Spanish  Sino.    The  French  Si  non.    All  mean  Be  it 


by  some  manuscript ;  and  that  it  was  not  altered  by  himself 
merely  for  the  sake  of  introducing  **  Laus,  Island,  and  the  Gm- 
tuetud.  de  Beverly/*  into  his  Glossary. 

"  Laos  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhit)  adj.  Sax.  Loo$e.  4062.  Laus, 
Island.  Solutus.  This  is  the  true  original  of  that  termination  of 
adjectives  so  frequent  in  our  language,  in  Us  or  less.  Cansue^ 
tud.  Beverley.  M.S.  Harl.  560. — Hujus  sacrilegii  emenda  non 
erat  determinata,  sed  dicebatur  ab  An^is  Boialaus,  i.  e.  sine 
emenda. — So  Chaucer  uses  Boteles,  and  other  words  of  the  same 
form;  as  Detteles,  DrinkeUs,  GilteleSf  &c.** 

I  think,  however,  there  will  be  very  little  doubt  concerning 
this  derivation,  when  it  is  observed  that  we  say  indifierentiy 
either  sleqfhless,  or  without-sleep,  Sec.  i.  e.  Dismiss  sleep  or  Be- 
out  sleep,  &c.  And  had  not  these  words  les  and  without  been 
thus  convertible,  Shakespeare  would  have  lost  a  pun. — *'  Thrice 
have  1  sent  him  (says  Glendower)  weather-beaten  home,  and 
bootless  back."  **  Home  without  booh  (replies  Hotspur)  and 
in  foul  weather  too !  How  scapes  he  agu.e8  in  the  Devil's  name  i** 
So,  for  those  words  where  we  have  not  by  habit  made  the  co- 
alescence, as  the  Danish  FolkeTos  and  Haletos,  &c.  we  say  in 
English  fVithout  people,  Without  a  tail,  8lc.  But  any  one  may,  if 
he  pleases,  add  the  termination  less  to  any  noun :  and  though  it 
should  be  unusual,  and  heard  for  the  first  time,  it  will  be  perfectly 
understood.  BetweenWimbom-mtnsterandCranboum  in  Dor- 
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not.  And  in  the  same  manner  do  we  sometimes  sup- 
ply its  place  in  English  either  by  But,  Without,  Be  it 
not,  But  if,  &c. 

*'  Without  pTO&ne  tongues  thou  canst  never  rise. 
Nor  be  upholden.  Be  it  not  with  lies." 

M.Draytm.  Leg.  ofR.  D;  ofNonkaiidy. 

'*  That  never  was  there  garden  of  such  pryse^ 
But  T  Fit  were  the  very  paradyse/' 

Frankelejfn's  Tak. 

tetshire,  there  is  a  wood  called  Harley :  and  the  people  in  that 
country  have  a  saying  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  English  ear.— - 
^  When  Harley  is  hare-less,  Cranbourn  whore4ess  and  Wimbom 
poor-less,  the  world  will  be  at  an  end."  And  it  is  observable  that 
in  all  the  northern  languages,  the  termination  of  this  adjective  in 
each  language  varies  just  as  the  correspondent  verb,  whose  im- 
perative it  is,  varies  in  that  language. 

Termination.  lafin.  of  the  Verb. 

Goth AAns AAnSQAN 

A.S Leap  ......  .\ ..  Leopin 

Dutch Loos .  Losaen 

German Los Losen 

Danish Los Loser 

Swedish Los  .  .  . <  .  L&sa. 

I  must  be  permitted  jbere  to  say^  that  I  smcerdy  l^un^t  the 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Tyrwhit  proceeded  in  his  edition  of 
Chaucer's  tales.  Had  he  given  invariably  the  test  of  that  ma- 
nuscript which  he  judged  to  be  the  oldest,  and  thrown  to  the 
bottom  the  variorum  readings  with  their  authority ;  the  obliga«- 
tioD  of  his  readers  (at  least  of  such  as  myself)  would  indeed 
have  been  very  great  to  him  :  and  his  industry,  care,  and  fidelity 
would  then  have  been  much  more  useful  to  inquirers,  than  any 
skill  which  he  has  shown  in  etymology  or  the  northern  languages, 
were  it  even  much  greater  than  it  appears  to  roe  to  have  been. 
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**  That  knighte  be  is  a  foul  Paynim, 
And  laxge  of  limb  and  bone ; 
And  But  ^heaven  may  be  thy  speede, 
Thy  life  it  is  but  gone/* 

Sir  Cavline.  Pere^t  Reliques. 

Though  it  certainly  is  not  worth  the  while,  I  am 
tempted  here  to  observe  the  gross  mistake  Mr.  Harris 
has  made  in  the  Force  of  this  word ;  which  he  calls  an 
"  Adequate  Preventive.^ 


His  example 

"  Troy  will  be  taken,  unless  the  Palladium  be  pre- 
served.'* 

*^  That  is  (says  Mr.  Harris)  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
preserve  it.*"— -According  to  the  oracle,  so  indeed  it 
might  be ;  but  the  word  unless  has  no  such  force. 

I^t  us  try  another  instance. 

'^  England  will  be  enslaved  unless  the  House  of 
Commons  continues  a  part  of  the  Legislature.** 

Now,  I  ask,  is  this  alone  sufficient  to  preserve  it? 
We  who  live  in  these  times,  know  but  too  well  that 
this  very  house  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  a  ty- 
ranny as  odious  and  {perhaps)  more  lasting  than  that 
of  the  Stuarts.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Harris's  adequate  Pre 
ventive  will  not  save  us.  For,  though  it  is  most  cruel 
and  unnatural ;  yet  we  know  by  woful  experience  that 
the  Kid  may  be  seethed  in  the  mother  s  milk,  which 
providence  appointed  for  its  nourishment;   and  the 
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liberties  of  this  country  be  destroyed  by  that  very  part 
of  the  Legislature,  which  was  most  especially  appointed 
for  their  security. 

An  instance  has  been  already  given  where  if  is  used 
as  a  preposition.  In  the  following  pass^e  of  Dryden, 
UNLESS  is  also  used  as  a  preposition ; 

^  The  commendation  of  Adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph 
of  a  writer;  because  it  never  comes  UNLESS  extorted/* 

EKE. 

Junius  says, — '^  £ak,  etiam.  Goth.  A^K*  A.S. 
6ac.  Al.  Auch*  D.  Og.  B.  Ook.  Viderentur  esse 
ex  inverso  xeu ;  sed  rectius  petas  ex  proxime  sequenti 
AtlKA^  (Isl-  Auka).  A.S.  6acan.  6can.  lean.  AL 
Auchon.  D.  Oge.  B.  Oecken.  6acan  vero,  vel  Aur 
chony  sunt  ab  caiuv  vel  cu^v^  addere,  adjicere.  augere/' 

Skinner  says — '^  Eke.  ab  A.S.  6ac.  Ireac.  Belg. 
Oock.  Teut.  Atich.  Fr.Th.  Ouch.  Dan.  Oc.  etiam." 

Skinner  then  proceeds  to  the  verb, 

''  To  Eke,  ab  A.S.  Gacan.  Ceican.  lecan.  augere, 
adjicere.  Fr.  Jun.  suo  more,  deflectit  a  6r.  uu^¥.  Mai- 
lem  ab  6ac,  iterum,  quod  vide  :  quod  enim  augetur, 
secundum  partes  suas  quasi  iteratur  et  de  novo  fit." 

In  this  place  Skinner  does  not  seem  to  enjoy  his 
usual  superiority  of  judgment  over  Junius.     And  it  is 
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very  sutraiige  that  he  should  chuse  here  to  derive  the 
verb  6acan  from  the  conjunction  6ac  (that  is,  from  its 
own  imperative) ;  rather  than  the  conjunction  (that  is, 
the  imperative)  from  the  verb-  His  judgment  was  more 
awake  when  he  derived  if  or  gif  from  Gipn,  and  not 
Iripan  from  Ii ij: ;  which  yet,  according  to  his  present 
method,  he  should  have  done. 

Perhaps  it  ma^  be  worth  remarking,  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  nature  of  this  conjunction ;  that  in  each 
language,  where  this  imperative  is  used  conjunctively, 
the  conjunction  varies  just  as  the  Verb  does. 

In  Danish  the  conjunction  is  og^  and  the  verb  oger. 
In  Swedish  the  conjunction  is  och^  and  the  verb  oka. 
In  Dutch  the  conjunction  is  opk^  from  the  verb  oecken. 
In  German  the  conjunction  is  auchj  from  the  verb 

auchon. 
In  Gothic,  the  conjunction  is  ^tXKy  and  the  verb 

AtlKAN. 
As  in  English  the  conjunction  is  Eke  or  Eak,  from  the 

verb  Gacan. 

YET.     STILL. 

I  put  the  conjunctions  yet  and  still  here  together; 
because  (like  If  and  An)  they  may  be  used  mutually 
for  each  other  without  any  alteration  in  the  meaning 
of  the  sentences :  a  circumstance  which  (though  not  so 
obviously  as  in  these  instances)  happens  likewise  to 
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some  other  of  the.  conjyQctionjs ;  and  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  consideration. 

According  to  my  derivation  of  them  both,  this  mu- 
tual interchange  will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary :  for 
rxT  (which  is  nothing  hut  the  imperative  Iret  or  Tj'jft^ 
of  Heran  or  Gytan,,  ob^nere)  an4  still  (which  is  only 
the  imperative  8rell  or  8teall,  of  8tellan  or  8teallian* 
ponere)  may  very  well  supply  each  other*s  place,  and 
be  indifferently  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Algate  and  even  algates,  when  used  advers^- 
tively  by  Chaucer,  I  suppose,  though  so  spelled,  to 
mean  no  other  than  Alt^get^. 

*'  For  ALBEIT  tarieng  be  noyful,  ALGAtfe  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
pioued  in  yeuynge  of  iugement,  ne  in  vengeaunce  takyng/' 
Tak  of  Chaucer,  fol.  74.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

''  A  great  waue  of  the  see  cometh  somtjme.  with  so  great  a 
▼yolence,,  that  it  drowneth  the  shyppe :  and  the  same  haraie 
dotbe  sometyme  the  small  dropes  of  water  that  entreth  through 
a  lytell  creueys,  in  to  the  tymbre  and  in  to  the  botome  of  the 
shyppe,  j^  men  be  so  negligente  that  they  discharge  hem  not 
by  tymes.    And  therfore  all  though  there  be  a  difference  be- 

*  Though  this  verb  is  no  longer  current  in  English,  except  as 
a  Conjunction,  yet  it  keeps  its  ground  in  the  collateral  languages. 

In  German  and  Dutch  it  is Stellen 

In  the  Swedish Stalla 

And  in  the  Danish Stiller. 

t  Skinner,  says,  **  Aloates,  semper,  omnino,  nihilominus,  dh  All  k, 
GtUCy  Via,  q.d.  ommbus  viis :''  which  explanation  seems  best  to  accord 
with  the  sense  of  various  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs. — ^EniT. 
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twist  these  two  causes  of  drowntngj^  ALOAtES  the  shyppe  is 
drowned/' 

The  verb  To  get  is  sometimes  spelled  by  Chaucer 
geaU. 

But  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  derivations  which  others 
have  given,  and  leave  you  to  chuse  between  us. 

Mer.  Casaubon  says — "  Er/,  adhuc,  Yet." 

Junius  says — "  Yet,  adhuc.  A.S,  Tjft.  Cymraeis 
etwCf  ettOf  significat,  adhuc,  etiam,  iterum ;  ex  iri  vel 

Skinner  says — "  Yet,  ab  A.S.  Det,  Ireta,  adhuc, 
modo.  Teut.  Jetzty  jam,  mox.*' 

Again  he  sajrs — ^^  Still,  assidue,  indesinenter,  in- 
cessanter.  Nescio  an  ab  A  .S.  Till,  addito  tantum  sibilo ; 
vel  a  nostro  et,  credo,  etiam  A.S.  As,  ut,  sicut,  (licet 
apud  Somnerum  non  occurrat)  et  eodem  Til,  usque, 
q.  d.  usque,  eodem  modo. 

ELSE. 

This  word  else,  formerly  written  Alles,  AljfSy  Alyse^ 
Elks,  Ellus,  Ellis,  Ells,  Els,  and  now  Else;  is,  as  I 
have  said,  no  other  than  Slej-  or  Slyf ,  the  imperative 
of  'Kleyzn  or  TCl^jTin,  dimittere. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  1, 
page  191  (without  any  authority,  and  in  spite  of  the 
context,  which  evidently  demands  Else,  and  will  not 
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admit  of  Also)  has  explained  alles  in  the  following 

passage  by  Also. 

<'  The  Soudan  ther  he  satte  in  halie ; 
He  sent  bis  messagers  fasle  with  alle. 

To  hire  fader  the  kyng. 
iind  seyde,  hou  so  hit  ever  hi  falle, 
That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 

And  spousen  hire  with  his  ryng. 
And  ALLES^  I  swere  withouten  fayle 
I  chuU  hire  winnen  in  ])leye^  battayle 

With  mony  an  heih  lordyng." 

The  meaning  of  which  is  evidently, — "  Give  mie 
your  daughter,  else  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

It  would  have  been  nonsense  to  say, — "  Give  me  your 

daughter,  also  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

*^  To  hasten  loue  is  thynge  in  veinei 
Whan  that  fortune  is  there  ageine. 
To  take  where  a  man  hath  leue 
Good  is :  and  ELLES  he  mote  leue.'' 

Gawtr,  lib.  2.  fol.  57.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Withouten  noyse  or  clatteryng  of  belles 
Te  Deiim  was  our  songe,  and  notbyng  ELLES/' 

Chancery  Sompners  Tale,  fol.  43.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  Eschame  joung  virgins,  and  fair  damycellis, 
Furth  of  wedlok  for  to  disteyne  jpur  kellis  ; 
Traist  not  all  talis  that  wantoun  wowaris  tellis, 
jou  to  defloure  purposyng,  and  not  ELLIS.''- 

Dougla$,  ProL  to  4th  boke,  pag.  97. 

"  And,  bycause  the  derthe  of  things  be  suche  as  the  soldyors 
be  not  able  to  lyue  of  theyr  accustomed  wages,  which  is,  by  the 

•  elles; — {^eyn :  Ritson's  collection. — Edit. 
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day,  six  pence  the  foteman,  aod  nine  pence  th'  horsman  \  tber- 
for  we  beseche  your  lordships  to  be  meanes  to  the  Queene's  ma- 
jesties that  order  may  be  taken,  eyther  for  th'  encreace  of  theyr 
wages  by  the  day,  the  foteman  to  eightpence,  and  th'  horsman 
to  twelve  pence,  or  ELLS  to  allow  that  at  the  pay  daise  they 
may,  by  their  capteins  or  otherwise,  haue  some  rewarde  to 
counteruaiU  the  like  somme/' 

The  Council  in  the  North  to  the  Privy  Council,  Ath  of 
Sept,  1557.    Lodgers  Tllustratiom. 

N.B.  **  Wheat  at  this  time  was  sold  for  four  marks  per 
quarter.  Within  one  month  after  the  harvest  the  price  fell  to 
^ve  shiUings!* 

''  And  eury  man  for  his  partie 
A  kyngdome  hath  to  iustifie. 
That  is  to  s^n  his  owne  dome. 
If  he  misrule  that  kyngdome. 
He  leseth  him  selfe,  that  is  more. 
Than  if  he  loste  ship  and  ore. 
And  all  the  worldes  good  with  alle. 
For  what  man  that  in  speciall 
Hath  not  him  selfe,  he  hath  not  ELS, 
No  more  the  perles  than  the  shels. 
All  is  to  him  of  o  value.'* 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  185.  pag.  9.  col.  £. 

"  Nede  has  no  pere. 
Him  behoueth  seme  himselfe  that  has  no  swayn. 
Or  ELS  he  is  a  fole,  as  clerkes  sayn." 

Chaucer,  Reues  Tale,  fol«  16.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Junius  says — ^^  Else,  alitor,  alias,  alioqui.     A.S. 
eUef.   Al.Alks.   H.EUcrsr 

Skinner  says — "  Else,  ab  A.S.  eilej- ,  alias,  alioquin. 
Minshew  et  Dr.  Thomas  Hickes  putant  esse  contrac- 
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turn  a  Lat.  Alias^  vel.  Gr.  AXkof^j  nee  sine  verisimilitur 

S.  Johnson  says—"  Else,  Pronoun,  (Gnej-,  Saxon) 
other,  one  besides.  It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and 
things." 

He  says  again — "  Else,  Adverb.  1.  Otherwise. 
2.  Besides ;  except  that  mentioned." 

THOUGH. 

Tho',  though,  thah*  (or,  as  our  country-folks  more 
purely  pronounce  it,  thaf,  thauf,  and  thof)  is  the 
imperative  Daj:  or  Dapi^  of  the  verb  Dapan  or  Dajri- 
2an  ;  to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  assent :  And  Dapi;^ 
becomes  Thdh,  Though^  Thoug  (and  Thochy  as  G.  Dou- 
glas and  other  Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a  transition  of 
the  same  sort,  and  at  least  as  easy,  as  that  of  Hawk 

I         I      '       I  _  I  II         I     ■  I    I  11  I         ■  I      II        ■       ■   ■     ■    ■    I  III  V  I  Hi 

*  See  a  ballad  written  about  the  year  1£64,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  third ; 

^*  Richard  THAH  thou  be  ever  trichard, 
Trictben  shalt  thou  never  more.'^ 

Percy^s  Rtliqttes,  vol.  2.  p*  2. 

See  also  another  ballad  written  in  the  year  1 307>  on  the  death 
oi  Edward  the  first. 

"  Thah  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  stel, 
Ant  min  herte  yzote  of  bras. 
The  godness  myhty  never  telle 
That  with  kyng  Edward  was." 

Percy's  Rehques,  vol.  2.  p.  10. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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from  bapuc.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  there  were 
originally  two  ways  of  writing  the  verb,  either  with  the 
guttural  G  (Dapijan)  or  without  it  (Dapian) :  so  there 
still  continues  the  same  difference  in  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing the  remaining  imperative  of  this  same  verb, 
with  the  guttural  G  (^Though),  or  without  it  {ThcT).  In 
English  the  difference  is  only  in  the  characten ;  but 
the  Scotch  retain  in  their  pronunciation,  the  guttural 
termination. 

In  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  is  written  jeVa- 
pi^an.  In  a  charter  of  William  the  conqueror  it  is 
written — ic  lielle  je^apian.  And  in  a  charter  of  Henry 
(he  first  it  is  also  written — ic  nelle  je^apian.  But  a 
charter  of  Henry  the  second  has  it — ic  nelle  jeVauian. 

See  the  Preface  to  Hickes's  Thesaurus^  pag.  16, 16. 

So  that  we  thus  have  a  sort  of  proof,  at  what  time 
the  p  was  dropped  from  the  pronunciation  of  dapian ; 
(namely,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second;)  and  in 
what  manner  thafig  became  thaf,  and  thaf  became 
THAU  or  THO'. 

I  reckon  it  not  a  small  confirmation  of  this  etymo- 
logy, that  our  antient  writers  often  used  All  be.  All  be 
it.  AU  had.  All  should.  All  were.  Alt  give.  How  be  it. 
Set.  Suppose^  &c.  instead  of  Although. 

**  But  AL  BE  that  be  was  a  philosophre, 
Yet  had  he  but  lytel  golde  in  cofre." 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canterb.  Tales. 
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'^  Ye  wote  your  selfe,  she  may  not  wadde  two 
At  ones,  though  ye  fyghten  euer  mo ; 
But  one  of  you,  ALL  B£  him  lothe  or  lefe. 
He  mote  go  pype  in  an  yue  MeJ* 

Knyghtes  Tak,  fol.  5.  pag.  £•  col.  2. 

<<  AlbsIT  originally  the  King's  Bench  be  restrained  by  this 
Act  to  hold  plea  of  any  real  action,  yet  by  a  mean  it  may ;  as 
when  removed  tluther,  &c." — Lord  Coke. 

€*  — I  shal  yeuen  her  suflGicient  answere. 
And  all  women  after  for  her  sake, 
That  tliough  they  ben  in  any  gylte  itake. 
With  &ce  bolde  they  shuUen  hem  selue  excuse. 
And  bere  hem  doun  that  wold  hem  accuse ; 
For  lacke  of  answere,  non  of  hem  shuU  dyen ; 
All  bad  he  sey  a  thyng  with  both  his  eyen, 
Yet  shuld  we  women  so  visage  it  hardely, 
And  wepe  and  swere  and  chyde  subtelly, 
That  ye  shal  ben  as  leude  as  gees.'' 

Chaucer,  Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.  33.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

**  But  rede  that  boweth  down  for  euery  blaste 
Ful  lyghdy  cesse  wynde,  it  wol  aryse; 
But  so  nyl  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  caste 
It  nedeth  me  nought  longe  the  forvyse. 
Men  shal  reioysen  of  a  great  emprise 
Atcheued  wel,  and  stant  withouten  dout, 
Al  HAUE  men  ben  the  lenger  there  about." 

2d  boke  of  Troylus,  fol.  170.  pag.  2.  coL  1. 

'<  For  I  wol  speke,  and  tel  it  the 
Al  8HULDE  I  dye." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  152.  pag.  2.  col.  l. 

''  And  I  so  loued  him  for  his  obeysaunce 
And  for  the  trouthe  that  I  demed  in  his  her^ 
That  if  so  were,  that  any  thyng  him  smert 
n2 
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Ah  WERE  it  neuer  so  Ijte^  and  I  it  wjrst, 
Methought  I  felt  deth  at  my  hert  twist/' 

Squiers  Tale,  fol.  £?•  pag.  2.  col.  1 . 

'*  Alloyf  England  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  saught." 

Skeltan. 

*^  The  Moor,  HOWBEIT  that  I  endure  him  not^ 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature/* 

O^A^/Zo,  act  d.sc.l. 

''  No  wonder  was,  SUPPOSE  in  mynde  that  he 
Toke  her  fygure  so  soone,  and  Lo  now  why 
The  ydol  of  a  thyng  in  case  may  be 
So  depe  enprynted  in  the  fantasy 
That  it  detudeth  the  wyttes  outwardly.'' 

Complaynt  of  Cruejfde,  fd.  904.  peg.  1 .  col.  £. 

'<  In  sere  placis  throw  the  ciete  with  thys 
The  murmour  rais  ay  mare  and  mare,  I  wys, 
And  clearar  wax  the  rumour,  and  the  dyn. 
So  that,  SUPPOIS**  Anchises  my  faderis  In 
With  treb  about  stude  secrete  by  the  way. 
So  bustuous  grew  the  noyis  and  furious  fray 
And  ratling  of  thare  armoure  on  the  strete, 
Afirayit  I  ghsnit  of  slepe,  and  sterte  op  fete." 

Douglas,  boke  S.  pag.  49- 

*^  Eurill  (as  said  is)  has  this  ioudl  hint, 
About  his  sydis  it  brasin,  or  he  stynt^ 
Bot  all  for  nocht,  SUPPOIS  the  gold  dyd  glete." 

Douglas,  boke  9^  pag.  289- 

'*  That  sche  might  haue  the  copies  of  the  pretendit  wridngis 
giuen  in,  quhilkis  they  haue  diuerse  tymes  requirit  of  the  Quene's 
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maiestie  and  bir  counsel,  SUPPOIS  thay  haue  not  as  pt  obtenit 
the  samin.'' — Mary  Queeu  of  Scots. 

N.B.  In  the  year  1788  I  saw  the  same  use  of  sup- 
pose for  THOUGH,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Scotch  officer 
at  Guernsey,  to  my  most  lamented  and  dear  friend  the 
late  Lieutenant  General  James  Murray.  The  letter  in 
other  respects  was  in  very  good  and  common  English. 

"  I  feel  exceedingly  for  Lord  W.  M.  suppose  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  being  personalty  acquainted  with  him." 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  this  word  suppose  for 
THOUGH  is  still  common  in  Scotland. 

The  German  uses  Dock ;  the  Dutch  Dock  and  Dog; 
the  Danish  Dog  and  Endog :  and  the  Swedish  Dock; 
.  as  we  iise  Though :  all  from  the  same  root.  The  Danish 
employs  Skimt  and  Efidskiondt ;  and  the  Swedish  An- 
skonty  for  Though :  from  the  Danish  verb  Skionner;  and 
the  Swedish  verb  Skionjay  both  of  which  mean,  to  per- 
ceivcy  discerHy  imagincy  conceivCy  suppose^  understand. 

As  the  Latin  Si  (if)  means  Be  it :  and  Nisi  and  Sine 
(unless  and  without)  mean  Be  not :  so  Etsi  (although) 
means  And  be  it*.  The  other  Latin  Conjunctions  which  , 

*  It  may  not  be  quite  needless  to  observe,  that  our  conjunc- 
tions IF  and  THOUGH  may  very  frequently  supply  each  other's 
place,  as— >'<  THOUGH  an  host  of  men  rise  up  against  me,  yet 
shall  not  my  heart  be  afraid ;"  or, "  If  an  host  of  men,  &c/^  So 
"  Though  all  men  should  forsake  you.  yet  will  not  I  ;'*  or,  **  If 
all  men  should  forsake  you,  &c." 
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are  used  for  Althcugh,  (as,  Quam-visy  Ltcet,  Quantum 
viSj  QuanhHba)  are  so  uncorrupted  as  to  need  no  ex- 
planation. 

Skinner  barely  says — "  Though,  ab  A.S.  Deah. 
Belg.  Dock.  Belg.  &Teut.  Dock,  etsi,  quamvis*.'" 

BUT. 

It  was  this  word,  but,  which  Mr.  Locke  had  chiefly 
in  view,  when  he  spoke  of  Conjunctions  as  marking 
some  "  Stands,  Turns,  Limitations,  and  Exceptions  of 
the  mind."'  And  it  was  the  corrupt  use  of  this  One 
word  (but)  in  modem  English,  for  Two  words  (bot 
and  but)  originally  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon)  very  different 
in  signification,  though  (by  repeated  abbreviation  and 
corruption)  approaching  in  sound,  which  chiefly  misled 
him. 

*^  But  (says  Mr.  Locke)  is  a  Particle,  none  more 

—  -  - 

*  Though  this  word  is  called  a  conjunction  of  sentences,  it  is 
constantly  used  (especially  by  children  and  in  low  discourse)  not 
only  at  the  beginning,  and  between,  but  at  the  end  of  sentences. 

"  Pro.  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's  quarrel  so  with  vel- 
vet and  good  clothes  ?  We  have  seen  him  in  indifierent  clothes 
e're  now  himself. 

^  Boy.  And  may  again.  But  his  clothes  shall  never  be  the 
best  thing  about  him,  THOUGH.  He  mil  have  somewhat  be- 
side, either  of  humane  letters  or  severe  honesty,  shall  speak  him 
a  man,  though  he  went  naked/' 
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familiar  in  our  language ;  and  he  thut  says  it  is  a  dis- 
cretive  Conjunction,  and  that  it  answers  sed  iq  Latin, 
or  MAIS  in  French*,  thinks  he  has  sufficiently  explained 
it  But  it  seems  to  me  to  intimate  several  relations 
the  mind  gives  to  the  several  propositions  or  parts  of 
them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monosyllable. 

"  First, — But  to  say  no  mare  : 

'^  Here  it  intimates  a  stop  of  the  mind,  in  the  course 
it  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it 

"  Secondly, — /  saw  but  two  plants. 

**  Here  it  shews,  that  the  mind  limits  the  sense  to 
what  is  expfeasedy  with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

"  Thirdly, — You  pray  ;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would 
bring  you  to  the  true  religion  : 

"  Fourthly, — But  that  he  would  cof^rm  you  in  your 
own. 

^*  The  first  of  these  buts  intimates  a  supposition  in 
the  mind  of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be  : 
the  latter  shews  that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  opposi- 
tion between  that  and  what  goes  before  it. 

*  It  does  not  answer  to  Sed  \n  Latio,  or  Mais  in  French ;  ex- 
cept only  where  it  is  used  for  Bot.  Nor  will  any  one  word  in 
amf  Lai^age  answer  to  our  English  BUT :  because  a  similar, 
corruption  in  the  same  instance  has  not  happened  in  any  other 
language. 
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<'  Fifthly, — All  unimah  have  seme,  but  a  dog  is  an 
animal. 

"  Here  it  signifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  pro- 
position is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  Minor  of  a  Syl- 
logism. 

"  To  these,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great 
many  other  significations  of  this  particle,  if  it  were  my 
business  to  examine  it  in  its  Jklllatitudej  and  consider 
it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found ;  which  if  one 
should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those  manners  it  is 
made  use  of,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  discretive 
which  Grammarians  give  to  it. 

"  But  I  intend  not*  here  a  full  explicatioA  of  this  sort 
of  signs.  The  instances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may 
give  occasion  to  reflect  upon  their  use  and  force  in  lan- 
guage, and  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of  several 
actions  of  our  minds  in  discoursing,  which  it  has yjwwrf 
a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  these  Particles^  some 
whereof  constantly,  and  others  in  certain,  constructions, 
have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained  in  them." 

''^  "  Essentiam  finemque  conjunctionum  satis  apte  ei^plicatum 
puto :  nunc  earum  originem  materiamque  videamus.  Neque 
vero  Sigillatim  percurrere  omnes  in  Animo  eslJ^ 

J.  C.  Scaliger, 

The  constant  excuse  of  them  all,  whether  Grammatists,  Gram- 
marians or  Philosophers ;  though  they  dare  not  hazard  the  as- 
sertion, yet  they  would  all  have  us  understand  that 'they  can  do 
it ;  but  non  in  animo  est.     Apd  it  has  never  been  done. 
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Now  all  these  difficulties  are  very  easfly  to  be  re- 
moved without  an}'  effort  of  the  understanding :  and 
for  that  very  reason  I  do  not  much  wonder  that  Mr. 
Locke  missed  the  explanation  :  for  he  dug  too  deep  for 
it  But  that  the  Etymologists  (who  only  just  turn  up 
the  surface)  should  miss  it,  does  indeed  astonish  me. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible,  that  any  man  who  reads  only 
the  most  common  of  our  old  English  authors  should 
fail  to  observe  it. 

Gawin  Douglas,  notwithstanding  he  frequently  con- 
founds the  two  words,  and  uses  them  often  improperly, 
does  yet  (witiiout  being  himself  aware  of  the  distinc- 
tion, and  from  the  mere  force  of  customary  speech) 
abound  with  so  many  instances,  and  so  contrasted,  as 
to  awaken,  one  should  think,  the  most  inattentive 
reader. 

^  BOT  thy  werke  shall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 

But  spot  or  fait  condigne  eterae  meiborie." 

Prefacef  pag.  3. 
"  Thoch  Wylliame  C&xtoune  had  no  compatioun 

Of  VirjpU  in  that  buk  he  preyt  in  prois, 

Clepand  it  Virgil!  in  Eneados, 

Quhilk  that  he  sayis  of  Frensche  he  did  translait, 

It  has  nathing  ado  therwith,  God  wate. 

Nor  na  mare  like  than  the  Deuil  and  sanct  Austin. 

Haue  he  na  thank  tharfbre,  BOT  lo;s  his  pyne ; 

So  schaniefuUy  the  storie  did  peruerte, 

I  reid  his  werk  with  harmes  at  my  hert, 

That  sic  ane  buk,  BUT  sentence  or  ingyne, 

Suld  be  intitulit  eftir  the  poete  diuine." 

Preface^  pag.  5. 
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^  I  schrink  not  anys  correkkit  for  to  be. 
With  ony  wycbt  groundit  on  charite, 
And  glaidlie  wald  I  baith  inquire  and  lere. 
And  to  ilk  cunnand  wicht  la  to  myne  ere ; 
BOT  laith  me  war,  BUT  utber  ofiences  or  cryme, 
Ane  rural  body  suld  intertrik  my  ryqie*'' 

Pr^actpjpag.  1]« 

"  BoT  gif  this  ilk  statew  standis  here  wrocht. 
War  with  jour  handis  into  the  ciete  brocht, 
Than  schew  he  that  the  peopil  of  Asia 
But  ony  obstakill  in  fell  battel  suld  ga.** 

Booki  2.  pag.  45. 

^  This  chance  is  not  BUT  Goddis  willis  went» 
Nor  it  is  not  leful  tbyng,  quod  sche, 
Fra  hyne  Creusa  thou  turs  away  wyth  the. 
Nor  the  hie  govemoure  of  the  heuin  aboue  is 
Will  suffer  it  so  to  be,  BOT  the  behuffis 
From  hens  to  wend  full  fer  into  exile, 
And  ouer  the  braid  sey  sayl  fiirth  roony  a  myle, 
Or  thou  cum  to  the  land  Hisperia, 
Quhare  with  soft  coursis  Tybris  of  Lydia 
Rynnis  throw  the  riche  feildis  of  pepill  stout; 
Thare  is  gret  substance  ordanit  the  BUT  dout" 

Booke  2.  pag.  '64. 

"  Vpoun  sic  wise  vncertanlie  we  went 
Thre  dayes  wilsum  throw  the  mysty  streme> 
And  als  mony  nychtes  BUT  sterneys  leme, 
That  quiudder  was  day  or  nycht  vneth  wist  we. 
Bot  at  the  last  on  the  ferd  day  we  se 
On  fer  the  land  appere,  and  hillis  ryse 
The  smoky  vapoure  up  casting  on  thare  gyse. 
Doun  fallis  salis,  the  aris  sone  we  span 
But  mare  abaid." 

Booke  3.  pag.  74. 
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«  Box  pf  the  faits,  BUT  pleid, 

At  my  plesure  siifier  it  me  life  to  leid, 
At  my  fre  wil  my  worlds  to  modify." 

Booke  4.  pag.  III. 
**  Box  sen  Apollo  ciepit  Grvneus 
Crete  Italie  to  seik  commandis  us, 
To  Italie  eik  oraclis  of  Licia 
AdmoDist  us  BUT  mare  delay  to  ga 
Thare  is  my  lust  now  and  delyte  at  hand/' 

Booke  4. pag.  111. 
"  Thou  wyth  thyr  harmes  ouerchargit  me  also, 
Quhen  I  fi^  fyrst  into  this  rage,  quod  sche, 
BOT  so  to  do  my  tens  coustrenyt  the. 
Was  it  not  lefuU,  allace,  BUT  cumpany, 
To  me  BUT  cryme  allane  in  chalmer  to  ly  P" 

Booke  4.  pag.  lig. 
''  Ane  great  eddir  slidand  can  forth  thraw, 
Eneas  of  the  sycht  abasit  sum  deile, 
Box  scbe  at  the  last  with  lang  &rd  &re  and  wele 
Crepis  amang  the  veschell  and  coupis  all, 
The  drinks  and  eik  the  oflferandis  grete  and  small, 
Snokis  and  likis,  syne  ful  the  altaris  left. 
And  BUT  mare  harme  in  the  graif  enterit  eft.^ 

Booke  5.  pag.  130. 

*'  Thare  hartis  on  flocht,  smyUn  with  shame  sum  dele^ 
BOT  glaid  and  ioly  in  hope  for  to  do  wele, 
Rasis  in  thare  breistis  desyre  of  hie  renowne : 
Syne  BUT  delay  at  the  first  trumpis  soune 
From  thare  marchis  attanis  furth  thay  sprent." 

Booke  5.  pag.  132. 

^'  Ane  uthir  mache  to  him  was  socht  and  sperit ; 
BOT  thare  was  nane  of  all  the  rout  that  sterit, 
Na  durst  presume  mete  that  man  on  the  land. 
With  mais  or  burdoun,  to  debate  hand  for  hand. 
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loly  and  glaid  therof  baith  all  and  sum, 
Into  bargane  wenyng  for  to  ou^cum, 
Before  Eneas  feite  stude,  BUT  delay." 

Booke  5.  pag.  140. 
**  The  todiir  answerd,  Mowthir  for  drede  nor  bpisty 
The  luf  of  wourschip  nor  honoure  went  away  is 
BOT  certanly  tlie  dasit  Uude  now  on  dayis 
Waxis  doif  and  dull  throw  myne  unw^idy  age. 
The  cald  body  has  mynyst  my  curage : 
BOT  war  I  now  as  umquhile  it  has  bene 
png  as  jone  wantoun  woistare  so  Strang  thay  wene, 
je  had  1  now  sic  joutheid,  traistis  me, 
But  ony  price  I  suld  all  reddy  be  : 
Na  lusty  bul  me  till  induce  suld  nede> 
For  nouthir  I  suld  haue  crauit  wage  nor  mede. 
Quhen  this  was  said  he  has  BUT  mare  abade 
Tua  kempis  burdouns  brocht,  and  before  thaym  laid." 

Booke  5.  pag.  140. 
"  And  fyrst  to  hym  ran  Acestes  the  kyng, 
And  for  compassioun  has  uphynt  in  feild 
His  freynd  Entellus  unto  him  euin  did. 
BOT  nowthir  astonist  nor  abasit  hereon, 
Mare  egirly  the  vail^eant  campion 
Agane  to  bargane  went  als  hate  as  fyre : 
And  ardently  with  furie  and  mekle  boist 
Gan  Dares  cache,  and  driue  ouer  al  tlie  coist : 
Now  with  the  richt  hand,  now  with  the  left  hand  he 
Doublis  dyntis,  and  BUT  abade  lete  fie; 
The  prince  Eoeas  than  seand  this  dout. 
No  langar  saffir  wald  sic  wraith  procede. 
Nor  feirs  Entellus  mude  thus  rage  and  spredc. 
BOT  of  the  bargane  maid  end,  BUT  delay." 

Booke  5.  pag.  143. 
''  In  nowmer  war  they  BUT  ane  few  men^e, 
BoT  thay  war  quyk,  and  valjeant  in  melle." 

Booke  5.  pag.  153. 
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''  Blyn  not,  blyn  not^  tbou  grete  Troian  Eoee, 

Of  thy  bediB  nor  prayeris,  quod  sche : 

For  BOT  thou  do,  tbir  grete  durris,  BUT  dred. 

And  grislie  ^ettis  sail  neuer  warp  on  bred." 

Booke  &  pag.  164. 
'<  On  siclike  wise  as  thare  thay  did  with  me, 

Grete  goddis  mot  the  Grekis  recompens, 

Gif  I  may  thig  ane  uengeance  BUT  ofiens. 

BOT  say  me  this  agane,  freind,  all  togidder, 

Quhat  auenture  has  brocht  the  leuand  bidder?" 

Booke  6.  pag.  18£. 
''  How  grete  apperance  is  in  him ;  BUT  dout, 

Tyll  be  of  proues  and  ane  viul^eant  knycht : 

BOT  ane  blak  sop  of  myst  als  dirk  as  nycht 

Wyth  dreiy  schaddow  bylappis  his  hede." 

Booke  6.  pag.  197* 
*^  Nor  mysknaw  not  the  condidouns  of  us 

Latyne  pepyll  and  folkis  of  Satumus, 

Unconstrenyty  not  be  law  bound  tliertyll, 

BOT  be  our  inclinacioun  and  fre  wyll 

luste  and  equale,  and  BUT  ofiensis  ay, 

And  reulit  efUr  the  auld  goddis  way." 

Booke  7.  pag.  212. 

<<  BOT  sen  that  Viiigil  standis  BUT  compare." 

Prol.  to  Booke  9.  pag.  272. 

''  Quhidder  gif  the  goddis,  or  sum  spretis  silly 
Moub  in  our  myndis  this  ardent  thochtful  fire. 
Or  gif  that  euery  mannis  schrewit  desyre 
Be  as  his  god  and  genius  in  that  place, 
I  wat  neuer  how  it  standis,  BOT  this  lang  space 
My  mynd  mouis  to  me,  here  as  I  stand, 
Balel  or  sum  grete  thyng  to  tak  on  hand  : 
I  knaw  not  to  quhat  purpois  it  is  drest, 
BOT  be  na  way  may  1  tak  eis  nor  rest. 
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Behaldis  thou  not  so  surelie  BUT  afiray 
jone  Rutulianis  baldb  tfaaym  ghdd  and  gay." 

Booke  9-  pag.  ^l- 

"  His  feris  lukis  about  on  euery  side. 
To  se  quharfra  the  groundin  dart  did  glide. 
BOT  lo,  as  thay  thus  wounderit  in  efiray, 
This  ilk  Nisusy  wourthin  proude  and  gay. 
And  baldare  of  his  chance  sa  with  him  gone, 
Ane  uthir  takill  assayit  be  anone : 
*And  with  ane  sound  smate  Tagus  BUT  remede." 

fooAe  9.  pag.  ^91- 

«'  Agane  Eneas  can  Tarquitus  dres. 
And  to  recounter  Enee  inflamyt  in  teue, 
Kest  hym  self  in ;  BOT  the  tothir  BUT  fere 
Bure  at  hym  mychtdy  wyth  ane  lang  spere/' 

Booke  10.  pag.  337. 

''  Sic  wourdis  vane  and  unsemelie  of  sound 
Furth  warpis  wyde  this  Liger  fuUchelie : 
BoT  the  Troiane  baroun  unabasidie 
Na  wouitfis  preisis  to  render  him  agane ; 
BOT  at  hb  &  let  fle  ane  dart  or  flane, 
That  hit  Lucagus  quhilk  fra  he  felt  the  dynt, 
The  schafit  hinging  in  to  his  schield,  BUT  stynt 
Bad  driue  his  hors  and  chare  al  fordwert  streicht." 

Booke  10.  pag.  338. 

^  BOT  quhat  awalis  bargane  or  Strang  meUe, 
Syne  jeild  the  to  thy  fa,  BUT  ony  why/* 

Prol.  to  Booke  1 1 .  pag.  356. 

''  Than  of  his  speich  so  wounderit  war  thay 
Kepit  thare  silence,  and  wist  not  what  to  say, 
BOT  athir  towart  uthir  tumis  BUT  mare. 
And  can  behald  his  fallow  in  ane  stare." 

BooX^  11.  pag.  364. 

— — — "  Lat  neuir  demyt  be 
The  bustuousnes  of  ony  man  dant  the, 
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BOT  that  thy  dochter,  O  thou  feder  gude, 
Unto  jone  wourthy  prince  of  gentill  blude 
Be  geuin  to  be  thy  son  in  iaw^  I  wys, 
As  he  that  wourthy  sic  ane  wedlok  is ; 
And  knyt  up  pece  BUT  mare  disseuerance. 
With  aU  eteraail  band  of  alUaunce.'' 

J3bdfcell.pag*d74. 

'*  Turnus  and  thy  cheif  ciete  haue  I  saue^ 
Sa  lang  as  that  the  fatas  sufierit  me. 
And  quhil  werde  sisteris  sa  tholit  to  be : 
BoT  now  I  se  that  ^oung  man  haist  BUT  fale 
To  mache  in  feild  wyth  fatis  inequale." 

Booke}2,  pag.  412. 

'^  On  euery  syde  he  has  cassin  his  E ; 
And  at  the  last  behaldis  the  ciete, 
Saikles  of  batal,  fire  of  all  sic  stryfie, 
But  pane  or  trauel,  at  quiet  man  and  wyfie. 
Than  of  ane  greter  bargane  in  his  entent 
All  suddanly  the  fygure  dyd  emprent. 
And  on  ane  litill  mote  ascendit  in  hye, 
Quhare  sone  forgadderit  all  the  Troyane  army, 
And  thyck  about  hym  flpkkand  can  BUT  baid, 
BoT  nowthir  scheild  nor  wappinnis  doun  thay  laid.'^ 

Booke  \2.  pag.  430. 

<*Ha!  How, 

Sa  grete  ane  storme  or  spate  of  felloun  ire, 
Under  thy  breist  thou  rollis  hait  as  fyre  i 
BoT  wirk  as  I  the  byd,  and  do  away 
That  wraith  consauit  BUT  ony  cans,  I  pray/' 

JBoofte  12.  pag.  442. 

The  Glossarist  of  Douglas  contents  himself  with  ex- 
plaining BOT  by  BUT. 
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The  Glossarist  to  Uif  y's  Edition  of  Chaucer  says, — 
"  BoT  for  BUT  is  a  form  of  speech  freqtiently  used  in 
Chaucer  to  denote  the  greater  certainty  of  a  thing." — 
This  is  a  most  inexcusable  assertion  ;  for  I  believe  the 
place  cited  in  the  Glossary  is  the  only  instance  (in  this 
edition  of  Chaucer)  where  bot  is  used ;  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  shadow  of  reason  for  forming  even  a 
conjecture  in  favour  of  this  unsatisfactory  assertion : 
unsatisfactory,  even  if  the  fact  had  been  so ;  because 
it  contains  no  explanation :  for  why  should  bot  denote 
greater  certainty? 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Gawin 
Douglas's  language  (where  bot  is  very  frequently 
found)  though  written  about  a  century  after,  must  yet 
be  esteemed  more  ancient  than  Chaucer's  :  even  as  at 
this  day  the  present  English  speech  in  Scotland  is,  in 
many  respects,  more  ancient  than  that  spoken  in  En- 
gland so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth*. 
So  Mer.  Casaubon  {De  vet  ling.  Ang.)  says  of  his  time 
— *^  Scotica  lingua  Anglica  hodierna  purior." — ^Where 
by  purior,  he  means  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

So  G.  Hickes,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  (Ch.  3.) 
says — "  Scoti  in  multis  Saxonizantes.^^ 

*  This  will  not  seem  at  all  extraordinary,  if  you  reason  jj^ 
rectly  contrary  to  Lord  Monboddo  on  this  subject ;  by  doi^ 
which  you  will  generally  be  right,  as  well  in  this  as'  in  almost 
every  thing  else  which  he  has  advanced. 
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But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Locke,  whom  (as  B,  Jouson 
says  of  Shakespeare)  "  I  reverence  on  this  side  of  ido- 
latry ;*'  in  the  jive  instances  which  he  has  given  for 
jive  diflferent  meanings  of  the  word  but,  there  are  in- 
deed only  two  different  meanings*  :  nor  could  he,  as 
he  imagined  he  could>  have  added  any  other  significa- 
tions of  this  particle,  but  what  are  to  be  found  in  bot 
and  BUT  as  I  have  explained  themf. 

But,  in  the^r^f,  thirds  jourthy  and  jf/iA  instances, 
is  corruptly  put  for  bot,  the  imperative  of  Botan : 

•  "  You  must  answer,  that  she  was  brought  very  near  the 
fire,  and  as  good  as  thrown  in ;  or  else  that  she  was  provoked 
to  it  bj  a  divine  inspiration.  BUT,  BUT  that  another  divine  in- 
spiration moved  the  beholders  to  believe  that  she  did  therein  a 
noble  act,  this  act  of  her's  might  have  been  calumniated,"  &c. 
Dormers  Biaietvaros,  part  £.  distinct.  5.  sect.  8. 

In  the  above  passage,  which  is  exceedingly  aukward,  BUT  is 
used  in  both  it's  meanings  close  to  each  other :  and  the  impro- 
priety of  the  corruption  appears  therefore  in  it's  most  offensive 
point  of  view.  A  careful  author  would  avoid  this,  by  placing 
these  two  BUTS  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  the  sentence, 
or  by  changing  one  of  ihem  for  some  other  equivalent  word. 
Whereas  had  the  corruption  not  taken  place,  he  might  without 
any  inelegance  (in  this  respect)  have  kept  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  as  it  now  stands :  for  nothing  would  have  ofiended  us, 
had  it  run  thus—''  BOT,  butan  that  another  divine  inspiration 
moved  the  beholders,"  &c. 

*      t  S.  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary   has  numbered  up  eighteen 
di&rent  significations  (as  he  imagines)  of  BUT :  which  however 
are  all  reducible  to  BOT  and  Be^utan. 
VOL.  I.  o 
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In  the  second  instaBce  only  it  is  put  for  Bute»  or 
Butan,  or  Be-utan"*^. 

In  ihe^rst  instance, — "  To  say  no  mare,''  is  a  mere 

*  "  I  saw  BUT  two  plants/' 

Not  or  Ne  is  here  left  out  and  understood,  which  used  for- 
meriy  to  be  inserted,  as  it  frequently  is  still. 
So  Chaucer, 

'^  Tel  forth  your  tale,  spareth  for  no  man. 
And  teche  us  yong  men  of  your  praclike. 
Gladly  (quod  she)  if  it  may  you  lyke. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  company. 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasy. 
As  taketh  not  a  grefe  of  that  I  say, 
For  myn  entent  is  NOT  BUT  to  play/* 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue. 
**  I  ne  usurpe  not  to  haue  founden  this  werke  of  my  labour 
or  of  myne  engyn,  I  NAM  BUT  a  leude  compylatour  of  the 
laboure  of  olde  astrologiens,  and  haue  it  translated  in  myn 
eDgXysfbe^'-^Introduction  to  Conclusions  of  the  Astrolabye. 
''  Forsake  I  wol  at  home  myn  herytage. 
And  as  I  sayd,  ben  of  your  courte  a  page. 
If  diat  ye  vouchesafe  that  in  this  place 
Ye  graunte  me  to  haue  suche  a  grace 
That  I  may  haue  NAT  BUT  my  meate  and  drinke. 
And  for  my  sustynaunce  yet  wol  I  swynke." 

"  Yet  were  it  better  I  were  your  wyfe, 
Sithe  ye  ben  as  gentyl  borne  as  I 
And  haue  a  realme  NAT  BUT  faste  by/' 

Jriadne,  fol.  £17.  pag.  1.  col.  1.  and  2. 

We  should  now  say — my  intent  is  BUT  to  play. — I  am  BUX 
acon^ilerf&c. 
This  omission  of  the  negation  before  BUT,  though  now  very 
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parenthesis :  and  Mr.  Locke  has  unwarily  attributed 
to  BUT,  the  meaning  contained  in  the  parenthesis :  for 
suppose  the  instance  had  been  this, — "  but  to  proceed.'' 
—  Or  ihis, — "  but,  to  go  fairly  through  this  matter  J" — 
Or  this, — "  but,  not  to  stop'' 

coimnoD,  is  one  of  die  most  blameable  and  corrupt  abbreviatioDs 
of  construction  which  is  used  in  our  language ;  and  could  never 
have  obtained,  but  through  the  utter  ignorance  of  die  meaning 
of  the  word  BUT.  ''  There  is  not  (says  ChiUingworth)  so  much 
strengdi  required  in  the  edifice  as  in  the  foundation :  and  if  BUT 
wise  men  have  the  ordering  of  the  building,  they  will  make  it 
much  a  surer  diing,  that  the  foundation  shall  not  fail  the  build* 
ii^  than  that  the  building  shall  not  fall  from  the  foundation. 
And  though  the  building  be  to  be  of  brick  or  stone,  and  perhaps 
of  wood ;  yet  it  may  be  possibly  diey  will  have  a  rock  for  their 
foundation ;  whose  stability  is  a  much  mo^  indubitable  thing, 
dian  the  adherence  of  the  structure  to  it." 

It  should  be  written—''  If  nom  but  wise  men." — But  the 
error  in  the  construction  of  this  sentence,  will  not  excuse  the 
present  nunister,  if  he  neglects  the  matter  of  it  The  blessings 
or  execrations  of  all  posterity  for  ever  upon  the  name  of  PiTT, 
[pledged  as  he  is)  wiU  depend  intirely  upon  his  conduct  in  tins 
particular. 

The  reader  of  this  edition  is  requested  to  observe,  that  the  above 
note  is  not  inserted  apr^  co&p ;  but  was  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  volume  in  1786;  when  I  was  in  possession  of  the 
folkmng  solemn,  public  engagement  from  Mr.  Pitt,  made  to  the 
Westminster  DELEGATES  in  178£. 
''  Sir, 

**  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  you 
and  die  odier  gendemen  from  the  Westminster  Committee  did 
me  die  honor  to  call.  May  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  express 
diat  I  am  truly  happy  to  find  that  the  motion  of  Tuesday  last 
has  the  approbation  of  such  zealous  friends  to  the  public,  and 

o2 
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Does  BUT  in  any  of  these  instances  intimate  a  stop 
of  the  mind  in  the  course  it  was  goin^  ?  The  truth  is, 
that  BUT  itself  is  the  furthest  of  any  word  in  the  lan- 
guage from  "  intimating  a  stop.''  On  the  contrary  it 
always  intimates  something  more*,  something  to  fol- 

to  assure  the  Committee  that  my  exertions  shall  never  be  want- 
ing in  support  of  a  measure,  which  I  agree  witli  them  in  think- 
ing essentially  necessary  to  the  independence  of  Parliamenty  and 
to  die  liberty  of  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 

lincolnVInn,  °^^  '^""^"^  Servant 

May  10,  W.  PITT." 

Although  I  had  long  known  the  old  detestable  maxim  of  poli- 
tical adventurers,  (for  Philip  was  no  other) — "  To  amuse  boys 
vinth  playthings  and  men  with  oaths"— ^ef,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  I,  at  that  dme,  placed  the  firmest  reliance  on  his  engage- 
ment :  and  in  consequence  of  my  full  faith  and  trust,  gave  to  him 
and  to  his  administration,  most  especially  when  it  tottered  and 
seemed  overthrown  (at  the  time  of  the  Regency  Bill  in  nSS)  a 
support  so  zealous  and  effectual,  as  to  draw  repeatedly  from  hinu 
self  and  kis  friends  the  warmest  acknowledgments. 

This  letter  was  produced  by  me  upon  my  trial  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley in  the  year  1794 :  when  fidelity  to  the  sentiments  it  contains 
was  seriously  and  unblushingly  imputed  to  me  cu  High  Treason. 
The  original  of  this  letter  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  his  oath,  to  my  asto- 
mskmemt  acknowledged  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting;  although 
every  trace  of  DELEGATION  was  totally  effaced  from  his  me- 
mory. 

*  In  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
several  other  dead  and  living  languages,  the  very  word  MORE  is 
used  for  tliis  conjunction  BUT. 

The  French  anciently  used  MAIS^  not  only  as  they  now  do 
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low ;  (as  indeed  it  does  in  this  very  instance  of  Mr. 
Locke's ;  though  we  know  not  what  that  something  is, 
because  the  sentence  is  not  completed.)  And  there- 
for the  coDJUDction  MAIS  ;  but  also  as  they  now  use  plus  or 
d^avantage, — 

Y  puis-je  Mais? 
Je  n'en  puis  Mais, 
are  still  in  use  among  the  vulgar  people ;  in  both  which  expres- 
sions it  means  more.     So  Henry  Estienne  uses  it; 

"  Sont  si  bien  accoustumez  k  ceste  syncope,  ou  plutost  apo- 
cope, qu'ils  en  font  quelquesfois  autant  aux  dissyllabes,  qui  n'en 
])euvent  MAIS." 

H,  £•  de  la  PreceUence  du  Langage  Franpois,  p.  18. 
"  Mais  \ient  de  magis  (j'entens  mats  pour  d^avantage.*') 

Id.  p.  131. 
"  Helas!  il  n'en  pouvoit  MAIS,  le  pauvre  prince,  ni  mort, 
ny  vivant." — Brantome. 

**  Enfin  apr^s  cent  tours  aiant  de  la  maniere 
Sur  ce  qui  n'en  pent  MAIS  decharg6  sa  colere." 

Mo/iere,  Ecoh  des  Femmesy  a.  4.  sc.  6. 
In  the  same  manner  tiie  Italians ; 

"  lo  t'  ho  atato,  quanto  ho  potuto :  «i  ch'  io  non  so,  ch*  io 
mi  ti  possa  piu  atare :  E  per6  qui  non  ha  ma  che  uno  com- 
penso.    Comincia  a  piangere,  e  io  piangeroe  con  teco  insieme." 

Cento  Navelle.  Nov.  35. 
''  Fue  un  signore,  ch'  avea  uno  giuUare  in  sua  corte,  e  questo 
giuUare  1'  adorava  sicome  un  suo  Iddio.    Un  altro  giullare  ve^ 
dendo  questo,  si  gliene  disse  male,  e  disse :  Or  cui  chiaini  tu 
Iddio  ?     Elli  non  6  MA  che  uno." — Cento  Novelle.  Nov.  18. 

In  the  same  manner  also  the  Spanish  language  employs  MAS 
both  for  But  and  More. 

^*  £s  la  verdad  la  que  MAS  importa  k  los  principes,  y  la  que 
menos  se  halla  en  los  palacios." — Saavedra.  Corona  Golhica. 
"  Obra  de  MAS  novedad,  y  MAS  estudio." — Jd. 
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fore  whenever  any  one  in  discourse  finishes  his  wonis 
with  BUT,  the  question  always  follows — hVT  what  ? 

So  that  Shakespeare  speaks  most  truly  as  well  as 
poetically,  when  he  gives  an  account  of  but,  very  dif- 
ferent from  this  of  Mr.  Locke  : 

**  Mess.  Madam,  he  '»  well. 

Cleo.  WeU  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Cassar. 

Cleo.  Thou  art  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Caraar  and  be  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But — ^yet— Madam, — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  BUT— YET.— It  does  allay 
The  good  precedent.     Fie  upon  BUT, — YET. — 
But — YET — ^is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  male&ctor." 

Anthofiy  and  Cleopatra,  act  2.  sc.  5. 

where  you  may  observe  that  yet  (tho'  used  ele- 
gantly here,  to  mark  more  strongly  the  hesitation  of  the 
speaker)  is  merely  superfluous  to  the  sense ;  as  it  is  al- 
ways when  used  after  bot  :  for  either  bot  or  yet  alone 
has  the  very  same  effect,  and  will  always  be  found  (es- 
pecially bot)  to  allay  equally  the  Good  or  the  Bad* 

^*^  Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hairs  than  wit,  and  more 
faults  than  h«drs ;  BUT  more  wealth  than  fisiults« 
Laun.  Stop  there.     She  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or 
thrice  in  that  article.     Rehearse  that  once  more. 
Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit 
Laun.  What 's  next  ? 
Speed.  And  more  faults  than  hairs. 
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precedent;  by  something  more*  that  follows.     For 
Botan  means — to  BOOTf*  i*e.  to  superadd  j;,  to  supply, 

Laun.  That's  monstrous!  O  that  that  were  out! 

Speed-  But  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious.'^ 

Here  the  word  BUT  allays  the  Bad  precedent;  for  which^  with- 
out any  shifdog  of  its  own  iotrinsic  significadon,  it  is  as  well 
qualified  as  to  allay  the  Good. 

*  So  Tasso, 

"  Am.  Oh,  che  mi  did  ? 

Silvia  m'  attende,  ignuda,  e  sola  i    Tir,  Sola, 
Se  non  quanto  v*  ^  Daiiie,  ch'  h  per  noi. 
Am.  Ignuda  ella  m'  aspetta?     Tir.  Ignuda :  MA— - 
Am.  Oimh,  che  MA  ?    Tu  taci,  tu  m'  uccidi." 

Ammta,  att.  2.  sc.  3. 
where  the  difierence  of  the  construction  in  the  English  and  the 
Italian  is  worth  observing;  and  the  reason  evident,  why  in  the 
question  consequent  to  the  conjunction,  what  is  placed  after 
tiie  one^  but  before  the  other. 

Boot  what  ?  *)  C  What  more  f 


1    f 


I.e.       >  <       I.e. 

JBii^what?j  ( Che  ma? 

t  S.  Johnson  and  others  have  mistaken  the  expression — 
To  Boot — (which  still  remains  in  our  language)  for  a  substan- 
tive ;  which  is  indeed  the  Infinitive  of  the  same  veib,  of  which 
the  conjunction  is  the  Imperative.  As  the  Dutch  also  still  re- 
tain Boeten  in  their  language,  with  the  same  meaning. 

:|: ''  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improper  for  me  to  address 
you  on  this  subject.  BUT  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will 
evidentiy  appear,  that  you  are  equally  blameable  for  an  omission 
of  duty  here  also." 

This  may  be  supposed  an  abbreviation  of  construction,  for 
''  But  indulge  me  with  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  virill,'^8cc. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  n  supposition. 
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to  substitute,  to  atone  for,  to  compensate  \f  ith,  to  re- 
medy with,  to  make  amends  with,  to  add  something 
MORE  in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  something 
else. 

So  likewise  in  the  third  2ind  fourth  instances  (taken 
from  Chillingworth)*.  Mr.  Locke  has  attributed  to 
BUT  a  meaning  which  can  only  be  collected  from  the 
words  which  follow  it. 

But  Mr.  Locke  says, — "  If  it  were  his  business  to 

*  Knott  had  said,—"  How  can  it  be  in  us  a  fundamental  er- 
ror to  say,  the  Scripture  alone  is  not  judge  of  controversies, 
SEEING  (notwithstanding  this  our  belief)  we  use  for  interpret- 
ing of  Scripture  all  the  means  which  they  prescribe ;  as  prayer, 
conferring  of  places,  consulting  the  originals,"  8cc. 

To  which  Chillingworth  replies, 

"  You  pray,  BUT  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the 
true  religion,  BUT  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own.  You 
confer  places,  BU^r  it  is,  that  you  may  confirm  or  colour  over 
with  plausible  disguises  your  erroneous  doctrines ;  not  that  you 
may  judge  of  them  and  forsake  them,  if  there  be  reason  for  it. 
You  consult  the  originals,  BUT  you  regard  them  not  when  they 
make  against  your  doctrine  or  translation." 

In  all  these  places,  BUT  (i.e.  BOT,  or,  as  we  now  pronounce 
the  verb,  BOOT)  only  directs  something  to  be  added  or  supplied, 
in  order  to  make  up  some  deficiency  in  Knott's  expressions  of 
"  prayer,  conferring  of  places,"  &c.  And  so  far  indeed  as  an 
omission  of  something  is  improper,  BUT  (by  ordering  it's  inser- 
tion) may  be  said  "  to  intimate  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  of  something  otherwise  than  it  should  be."  But  that 
intimation  is  only,  as  you  see,  by  consequence ;  and  not  by  the 
intrinsic  signification  of  the  word  BUT. 
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examine  it  (but)  in  its  full  latitude." — And  that  he 
"  intends  not  here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort  of  signs." 
And  yet  he  adds,  that — '*  the  instances  he  has  given 
in  this  one  (but)  may  lead  us  into  the  contemplation 
of  several  actions  of  our  minds  in  discoursing,  which 
it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  these  par- 
ticles." And  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  Actions^ 
or  as  he  before  termed  them  thoughts  of  our  minds, 
for  which  he  has  said,  we  have  "  either  none  or  very 
deficient  names'' 

Now  if  it  had  been  so,  (which  in  truth  it  is  not)  it 
was  surely  for  that  reason,  most  especially  the  business 
of  an  Essay  on  Human  Understandings  to  examine  these 
Signs  in  their /w//  latitude :  and  to  give  Kfull  explica- 
tion of  them.  Instead  of  which,  neither  Here^  nor  else- 
where^ has  Mr.  Locke  given  Any  explication  whatever. 

Though  I  have  said  much,  I  shall  also  omit  much 
which  might  be  added  in  support  of  this  double  ety- 
mology of  BUT :  nor  should  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon 
it,  but  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Locke ;  whose  opinions 
in  any  matter  are  not  slightly  to  be  rejected,  nor  can 
they  be  modestly  controverted  without  very  strong  ar- 
guments. 

None  of  the  et)rmologists  have  been  aware  of  this 
corrupt  use  of  one  word  for  two^. 

*  Nor  have  etymologists  been. any  more  aware  pf  the  mean* 
ing  or  true  derivation  of  the  words  corresponding  with  BUT  in 
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Minshew,  keeping  only  one  half  of  our  modem  but 


other  languages.  Vossius  derives  the  Latin  conjunction  AT  from 
mroif ;  and  AST  from  AT,  **  inserto  s/'  (But  how  or  why  S  hap- 
pens to  be  inserted,  he  does  not  say.)  Now  to  what  purpose 
is  such  sort  of  etymology  i  Suppose  it  was  derived  from  this 
doubtful  word  etretp ;  what  intelligence  does  this  give  us  i  Why 
not  as  well  stop  at  the  Latin  word  AT,  as  at  the  Greek  word 
arap  i  Is  it  not  such  sort  of  trifling  etymology  (for  I  will  not 
give  even  that  name  to  what  is  said  by  Scaliger  and  Nunnesius 
concerning  SED)  which  has  brought  all  etymological  inquiry 
into  disgrace  f 

Vossius  b  indeed  a  great  authority  ;.  but,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  justify  an  useless  conjecture  but  a  similarity  of  sound,  we 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  opposing  an  appearance  of  Reason  to 
him. 

It  is  omtrary  to  the  customary  progress  of  corruption  in  words 
to  derive  AST  from  AT.  Words  do  not  gain  but  lose  letters  in 
their  progress ;  nor  has  unaccountable  accident  any  share  in  their 
corruption ;  there  is  always  a  good  reason  to  be  given  for  every 
change  they  receive  :  and,  by  a  good  reason,  I  do  not  mean  those 
cabalistical  words  Metathesis,  Epenthesis,  &c.  by  which  ety- 
mologists work  such  miracles ;  but  at  least  a  probable  or  ana- 
tomical reason  for  those  not  arbitrary  operations. 

Jddt»  Jdst,  Ast,  At. — ^This  conjecture  is  not  a  littie  strength- 
ened both  by  the  antient  method  of  writing  this  conjunction, 
and  by  the  reason  which  Scaliger  gives  for  it. — "  At  fuit  AD ; 
accessionem  enim  dicit." — De  C.  L.  L.  cap.  173. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  ridiculed  for  the  above  deri- 
vation, by  any  one  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  trace  the 
words  (corresponding  with  BUT)  of  any  language  to  their  source : 
though  they  should  not  all  be  quite  so  obvious  as  the  French 
Muis,  the  ItaUan  Ma^  the  Spanish  Mas,  or  the  Dutch  Maar. 
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in  contemplation,  has  sought  for  its  derivation  in  the 
Latin  imperative  Puta. 

Junius  confines  his  explanation  to  the  other  half; 
which  he  calls  its  '^ primariam  significatumem'' 

And  Skinner,  willing  to  embrace  them  both,  found 
no  better  method  to  reconcile  two  contradictory  mean- 
ings, than  to  say  hardily  that  the  transition  from  one"*^ 
to  the  other  t  was — "  levi  flexu!" 

Junius  says — "  But,  Chaucero  T.  C#  v.  194.  bis  po- 
situm  pro  Sine.  Primus  locus  est  in  summo  columnar, 
— *BUT  temperaunce  in  tene.' — ^Alter  est  in  columns^ 
medio, 

'  His  golden  carte  with  firy  bemes  bright 
Foure  yoked  stedes,  full  difierent  of  hew, 
But  bute  or  tiring  through  the  spheres  drew/ 

ubi,  tamen  perperam,  primo  bout  pro  but  reposueram : 
quod  iterum  detevi,  cum  (sub  finem  ejusdem  poematis) 
incidissem  in  hunc  locum, — 

'  But  mete  or  drinke  she  dressed  her  to  lie 
In  a  darke  comer  of  the  hous  alone'— 

atque  adeo  exinde  quoque  observare  coepi  frequentis- 
simam  esse  banc  particulse  acceptionem.  In  iBneide 
quoque    Scotica   passim    occurrunt    '  but    spot  or 

*  Id  est,  a  direction  to  leave  out  something. 
t  Id  est,  a  direction  to  superadd  something. 
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/att/  3.  63. — "  BUT  any  indigence^  4.  20. — *  but  sen- 
tence or  ingynej  6.  41. — ^  principal  poet  but  />ere,' 
9.  19. — atque  ita  porro.  But  videtur  dictum  quasi 
Be-utj  pro  quo  Angli  dicunt  without  :  unde  quoque, 
hujus  derivationis  intuitu,  prsesens  hujus  Particulse 
acceptio  videbitur  ostendere  banc  esse  primariam  ejiis 
significationem.'' 

The  extreme  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  Junius 
in  this  article  is  wonderful  and  beneath  a  comment 

'  Skinner  says, — "  But,  ut  ubi  dicimus  None  but 
he; — ^ab  A.S.  Bute,  Butan,  prater^  nisiy  sine;  Hinc, 
LEVI  FLExu,  postea  coepit,  loco  antiqui  Anglo-Saxonici 
AC,  Sed  designare.  Bute  autem  et  Butan  tandem  de- 
flecti  possunt  a  praep.  Be,  circa ;  vel  Beon,  esse^  et  Ute 
vel  Utan,ybm." 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  in  his  Glossary  says — "  But.  prep. 
Sar.  Without.  Gloss.  Ur. — I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
myself  observed  this  preposition  in  Chaucer,  but  I  may 
have  overlooked  it.  The  Saxons  used  it  very  frequently ; 
and  how  long  the  Scottish  writers  have  laid  it  aside  I 
am  doubtful.     It  occurs  repeatedly  in  Bp.  Douglas.*" 

Knowing  that  no  Englishman  had  yet  laid  this  pre- 
position aside,  I  was  curious  to  see  how  many  sentences 
Mr.  Tyrwhit  himself  had  written  without  the  use  of 
this  preposition ;  and  I  confess  I  was  a  little  disap- 
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pointed  in  not  meeting  with  it  till  the  fourth  page  of 
his  preface :  where  he  says — "  Passages  which  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  to  credit,  but  the  single 
circumstance  of  having  been  often  repeated." 

So  in  Chaucer  throughout — "  Hys  study  was  but 
lytel  on  the  Byble."  But  Mr.  Tyrwhit  was  not  aware 
that,  in  all  such  instances,  but  is  as  much  a  preposition 
as  any  in  the  language. 

WITHOUT. 

But  (as  distinguished  from  Bat)  and  without  have 
both  exactly  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  in  modem 
English,  neither  more  nor  less  than — Be-out. 

And  they  were  both  originally  used  indifferently 
either  as  Conjunctions  or  Prepositions.  But  later  writers 
having  adopted  the  false  notions  and  distinctions  of 
language  maintained  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Gram- 
marians, have  successively  endeavoured  to  make  the 
English  language  conform  more  and  more  to  the  same 
rules.  Accordingly  without,  in  approved  modem 
speech*^,  is   now  intirely  confined  to  the  office  of  a 

*  It  is  however  used  as  a  Conjunction  by  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Home's  Trial,  page  56. 

"  It  cannot  be  read,  WITHOUT  the  Attorney  General  con- 
sents to  it" 

And  yet,  if  this  reverend  Earl's  authority  may  be  safely  quoted 
for  any  thing,  it  must  be  for  Words.  It  is  so  unsound  in  matter 
of  law,  that  it  is  frequently  rejected  even  by  himself. 
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Prepasitum  ;  and  but  is  generally  though  not  always 
used  as  a  Coiyunction.  In  the  same  manner  as  Nui 
and  Sine  in  Latin  are  distributed ;  which  do  both  like- 
wise  mean  exactly  the  same,  with  no  other  difference 
than  that,  in  the  former  the  negation  precedes^  and  in 
the  other  it  follows  the  verb. 

Skinner  only  says, — "  Without,  ab  A.S.  wiSutan, 
Extrar 

S^  Johnson  makes  it  a  Preposition,  an  Adverb,  and 
a  Conjunction ;  and  under  the  head  of  a  Conjunction, 
says,  "  Without,  Conjunct.  Unless ;  if  not ;  Except — 
Not  in  use.'' 

Its  true  derivation  and  meaning  are  the  same  as 
those  of  BUT  (from  Butan). 

It  is  nothing  but  the  Imperative  py'p^utan,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  peop^an,  VAlKOA**  J 
which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  languages  is 
yoked  and  incorporated  with  the  verb  Beon  esse.  And 
this  will  account  to  Mr.  Tyrwhit  for  the  remark  which 
he  has  made,  viz.  that — "  By  and  With  are  often  syn- 
onymous*." 

In  modem  English  we  have  retained  only  a  small 

*  **  Without  and  Within.  Bucao  and  Bitman :  origiDallyy  1 
suppose^  Bi  utao  and  Bi  iimaa.  By  and  With  are  ofteo  synony- 
mous."   Glossary. 
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portion  of  it ;  but  our  old  English  authors  had  not  lost 
the  use  of  any  part  of  this  verb  peojiVan,  and  frequently 
employed  it,  instead  of  be,  in  every  part  of  the  conju- 
gation. 

''  But  I  a  draught  haue  of  that  welle. 
In  whiche  my  deth  is  and  my  lyfe ; 
My  ioye  is  toumed  in  to  strife. 
That  sobre  shall  I  neuer  WORTHE/' 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  128.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
**  Wo  WORTHE  the  feyre  gemme  vertulesse. 
Wo  WORTH  that  herbe  also  that  doth  no  bote. 
Wo  WORTH  the  beaute  that  is  routhlesse, 
Wo  WORTH  that  wight  trede  eche  under  fote.'' 

Chaucer,  Troyltts,  boke  3.  fol.  165.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
"  The  broche  of  Thebes  was  of  suche  kyude, 
So  ful  of  rubies  and  of  stones  of  Inde, 
That  euery  wight  that  sette  on  it  an  eye 
He  wende  anone  to  WORTHE  out  of  his  mynde." 

CompIayrU  of  Mars,  fol.  343.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
**  In  cais  thay  bark  I  compt  it  neu^  ane  myte, 
Quha  can  not  hald  thare  pece  ar  fire  to  flite, 
Chide  quhill  thar^  hedis  rifie,  and  hals  WORTHE  hace." 

Douglas,  ProL  to  booke  3.  pag.  66. 

f'  Thay  WOURTH  aflSayit  of  that  suddane  sycht."* 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  244. 

"  Wo  WORTH  euer  false  enuie." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  181.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
"  Wo  WORTH  all  slowe." 

Gower,  lib.  8.  fol.  188.  pag.  £.  col.  1. 
'*  Sir  Thopas  wold  out  ryde, 
He  WORTH  upon  his  stede  gray. 
And  in  his  honde  a  launce  gay^ 
A  long  swerde  by  his  syde.'^ 

Chaucer,  RymeofSyr  Thopas,  fol.  \72.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
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<'  O  mother  myn,  that  cleaped  were  Argyuey 
Wo  WORTH  that  day,  that  thou  me  bare  on  lyue." 

Troyltis,  boke  3.  fol.  186.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

**  Than  in  my  mynd  of  mony  thingis  I  musit. 
And  to  the  goddes  of  vildernes,  as  is  usit, 
Quilk  Hamadriades  hait,  I  wourschip  maid, 
Beseiking  this  auiaioun  WORTH  happy, 
And  the  orakil  prosperite  suld  signify." 

DouglaSf  booke  3.  pag.  68. 

**  Pallas  astonist  of  so  hie  ane  name 
As  Dardanus,  abasit  WORTH  for  schame." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  244. 

"  His  hals  WORTH  dry  of  blude.*' 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  S50. 

"  The  large  ground  WORTH  grisly  unto  se." 

Douglas,  booke  1  ].  pag.  385. 

<<  In  lesuris  and  on  leyis  litill  lammes 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  thare  dammes, 
Tydy  ky  lowis  veUs,  by  thaym  rynnis. 
And  snod  and  slekit  WORTH  thir  beistis  skinnis." 

Douglas,  Prol.  to  booke  12.  pag.  402. 

'*  Quhat  wenys  thou,  freynd,  thy  craw  be  WORTHIN  quhite." 
Douglas,  Prol.  to  booke  3.  pag.  66. 

*^  And  quhen  thay  bene  assemblit  all  in  fere, 
Than  glaid  scho  WOURTHIS." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  pag.  458. 

'<  Euer  as  the  batel  WORTHIS  mare  cruel, 
Be  efiiision  of  blude  and  dynUs  fel." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  pag.  237- 

«  Wod  wroith  he  WORTHIS  for  disdene  and  dispite." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  423. 
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AND. 

M.  Casaubon  supposes  and  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  uttt^  postea. 

Skinner  says — "  Nescio  an  a  Lat.  Addere  q.d.  Adde^ 
interjecta  per  Epenthesin  N,  ut  in  Render  a  Reddendo." 

Lye  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  in, 
adhuc,  pr^terea,  etiam,  quinetiam,  ii\super. 

I  have  already  given  the  derivation  which,  I  believe, 
will  alone  stand  examination. 

I  shall  only  remark  here,  how  easily  men  take  upon 
trust,  how  willingly  they  are  satisfied  with,  and  how 
confidently  they  repeat  after  others,  false  explanations 
of  what  they  do  not  understand. — Conjunctions,  it 
seems,  are  to  have  their  denomination  and  definition 
from  the  use  to  wjiich  they  are  applied :  per  accidens, 
essentiam.  Prepositions  connect  words  ;  but — "  the 
Conjunction  connects  or  joins  together  sentences ;  so 
as  out  of  two  to  make  one  sentence.  'Thus — *  You 
and  I  and  Peter,  rode  to  London*,'  is  one  sentence 
made  up  of  three,"  &c. 

*  "  Petnu  et  Paulus  duputaiU :  id  est,  Petrus  disputat  et 
Paulus  disputat.^* — Saoctii  Minerva,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 

So  again,  lib.  3.  cap.  14. :  ''  Cicero  etjilius  valent  Figura 
VOL,.  I.  P 
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Well !  So  far  matters  seem  t(f  go  on  very  smoothly. 
It  is, 

"  You  rode,  I  rode,  Peter  rode." 

But  let  us  now  change  the  instance,  and  try  some 
others,  which  are  full  as  common,  though  not  altogether 
so  convenient. 

Two  AND  two  are  four. 

AB  AND  BC  AND  CA  form  a  Triangle. 

John  AND  Jane  are  a  handsome  couple. 

Does  AB  form  a  triangle,  BC  form  a  triangle  ?  &c. — 
Is  John  a  couple  ?  Is  Jane  a  couple  ? — ^Are  two  four  ? 

If  the  definition  of  a  Conjunction  is  adhered  to,  I 
am  afraid  that  and,  in  such  instances,  will  appear  to 
T>e  no  more  a  Conjunction  (that  is  a  connecter  of  sen- 
tences) than  Though  in  the  instance  I  have  given  un- 
der that  word  :  or  than  But^  in  Mr.  Locke's  second  in- 
stance :  or  than  Else^  when  called  by  S.  Johnson  a 
Pronoun ;  or  than  SincCj  when  used  for  Sithence  or  for 
Syne.  In  short,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Grammarians  will 
scarcely  have  an  entire  Conjunction  left :  for  I  appre- 
hend that  there  is  not  one  of  those  words  which  they 
call  Conjunctions,  which  is  not  sometimes  used  (and 
that  very  properly)  without  connecting  sentences. 

Syllepsis  est :  ut,  valet  Cicero,  et  valet  JiHus.  Which  Perizo- 
nius  su£Bciently  confutes,  by  these  instances—'  Erai  Itbrum  x 
drachmis  et  TV  obolis.'    Saulus  et  Paulus  sunt  iidem/' 
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LEST. 

Junius  only  says — "  Lest,  kast^  minimus,  v.  little.'' 
Under  Leasts  he  says — "  Least,  lest,  minimus.  Con- 
tractum  est  ex  tkax/sos-  v.  little,  parvus."  And  under 
Littk,  to  which  he  refers  us,  there  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Skinner  says — "  Lest,  ab  A.S.  Laej-,  minus,  q.  d. 
quo  minus  hoc  fiat'' 

S.  Johnson  says, — "  Lest,  Conj.  (from  the  Adjective 
Least)  That  not." 

This  last  deduction  is  a  curious  one  indeed  ;  and  it 
would  puzzle  as  sagacious  a  reasoner  as  S.n  Johnson  to 
supply  the  middle  steps  to  his  conclusion  from  Least 
(which  always  however  means  some)io  "  That  not'^ 
(which  means  none  at  all).  It  seems  as  if,  when  he 
wrotie  this,  he  had  already  in  his  mind  a  presentiment 
of  some  future  occasion  in  which  such  reasoning  would 
be  convenient.  As  thus, — "  The  Mother  Country,  the 
seat  of  government,  must  necessarily  enjoy  the  greatest 
share  of  dignity,  power,  rights,  and  privileges:  an 
united  or  associated  kingdom  must  have  in  some  de- 
gree a  smaller  share;  and  their  colonies  the  least 
share \' — that  is,  (according  to  S.  Johnson*)  None  of 
any  kind. 


•  Johnson's  merit  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him ;  but  his 
Dictionary  is  the  most  imperfect  and  faulty,  and  the  least  valu- 
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It  has  been  proposed  by  no  small  authority  (Wallis 
followed  by  Lowth)  to  alter  the  spelling  of  lest  to 
Least ;  and  vice  versa.  "  Multi,"  says  Wallis,  "  pro 
Lest  scribunt  Least  (ut  distinguatur  a  Conjunctione 
Lesty  we,  lU  non):  Verum  omnino  contra  analogiam 
Grammaticae.  Mallem  ego  Adjectivum  lest^  Conjunc- 
tionem  least  scribere." 

"  The  superlative  Leasty'  says  Lowth,  "  ought  rath- 


able  of  any  of  his  productions  ;  and  that  share  of  merit  which  it 
possesses,  makes  it  by  so  much  the  more  hurtful.  I  rejoice  how- 
ever, that  though  the  least  valuable,  he  found  it  the  most  profitable : 
for  I  could  never  read  his  Preface  without  shedding  a  tear.  And 
yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  Grammar  and  History  and 
Dictionary  of  what  hi  calls  the  English  language,  are  in  all  re- 
spects (except  the  bulk  of  the  latter)  most  truly  contemptible 
performances  ;  and  a  reproach  to  the  learning  and  industry  of 
a  nation^  which  could  receive  them  with  the  slightest  approba- 
tion. 

Nearly  one  third  of  this  Dictionary  is  as  much  the  language 
of  the  Hottentots  as  of  the  English  ;  and  it  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  so  to  translate  any  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  po- 
pular numbers  of  the  Spectator  into  the  language  of  that  Dic- 
tionary, that  no  mere  Englishman,  though  well  read  in  his  own 
language,  would  be  able  to  comprehend  one  sentence  of  it. 

It  appears  to  be  a  work  of  labour,  and  yet  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  most  idle  performances  ever  oflfered  to  the  public  :  compiled 
by  an  author  who  possessed  rtot  one  single  requisite  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and,  being  a  publication  of  a  ^t  of  booksellers,  owing 
its  success  to  that  very  circumstance  which  alone  must  make  it 
impossible  that  it  should  deserve  success. 
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cr  to  be  written  without  the  a  ;  as  Dr.  Wallis  has 
long  ago  observed.  The  Conjunction  of  the  same 
sound  might  be  written  with  the  a,  for  distinction/* 

S.  Johnson  judiciously  dissents  from  this  proposal, 
but  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  thinks  "  the 
profit  is  not  worth  the  change." 

Now  though  they  all  concur  in  the  same  Etymology, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  Lest  for  Lesed  (as.  blest 
for  blessed,  &c.)  is  nothing  else  but  the  participle  past 
of  Lej^n,  dimittere ;  and,  with  the  article  That  (either 
expressed  or  understood)  means  no  more  than  hoc  di- 
misso  or  qtu)  dimisso*. 

And,  if  this  explanation  and  etymology  of  lest  is 
right,  (of  which  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,)  it  fur- 
nishes one  caution  more  to  learned  critics,  not  to  in- 
novate rashly :  Lest,  whilst  they  attempt  to  amend  a 
language,  as  they  imagine,  in  one  trifling  respect,  they 
mar  it  in  others  of  more  importance  ;  and  by  their  cor- 

*  As  L£S  the  Imperative  of  Lepin  is  sometimes  used  for  UN- 
LESS, as  has  been  already  shewn  under  the  article  Unless :  so 
is  the  same  Imperative  LES  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  par- 
ticiple lest. 

*^  I  knew  it  was  past  four  houris  of  day. 
And  thocht  I  wald  na  langare  ly  in  May ; 
Les  Phoebus  suld  me  losingere  attaynt." 

G.  Douglas,  ProL  to  the  l%th  book  ofEneados. 
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rupt  alterations  and  amendtnents  confirm  error,  and 
make  the  truth  more  difficult  to  be  discovered  by  those 
who  come  after. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that — 
"  it  is  in  the  right  use  of  these**  (Particles)  "  that  more 
particularly  consists  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  a  good 
style  :*'  and  that,  "  these  words,  which  are  not  truly  by 
themselves  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  constant  and 
indispensable  use  in  language ;  and  do  much  contri- 
bute to  men's  well  expressing  themselves." 

Now  this,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  have  been 
said,  had  these  Particles  been  understood  ;  for  it  pro- 
ceeds from  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  rule 
or  direction  concerning  their  use ;  and  that  difficulty 
arises  from  a  mistaken  supposition  fliat  they  are  not 
"  by  themselves  the  names  of  any  ideas :"  and  in  that  case 
indeed  I  do  not  see  how  any  rational  rules  concerning 
their  use  could  possibly  be  given.  But  I  flatter  my- 
self that  henceforward,  the  true  force  and  nature  of 
these  words  being  clearly  understood,  the  proper  use 
of  them  will  be  so  evident,  that  any  rule  concerning 
their  use  will  be  totally  unnecessary  :  as  it  would  be 
thought  absurd  to  inform  any  one  that  when  he  means 
to  direct  an  addition,  he  should  not  use  a  word  which 
directs  to  take  away. 

I  am  induced  to  mention  this  in  this  place,  from  the 
very  improper  manner  in  which  lest  (more  than  any 
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other  Conjunction)  is  often  used  by  our  best  autbors ; 
those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  learned  Ian* 
guages  being  most  likely  to  make  the  mistake* — ^^  You 
make  use  of  such  indirect  and  crooked  arts  as  these  to 
blast  my  reputation,  and  to  possess  men's  minds  with 
disaffection  to  my  person ;  lest  peradventure,  they 
might  with  some  indifference  hear  reason  from  me/' 
Chillingivarth's  Preface  to  the  Author  of  Charity  nunn- 
tainedj  &c. 

Here  lest  is  well  used — "  You  make  use  of  these 
arts :"— Why ?  The  reason  follows,—"  Lcfeb  that,"  i.  e. 
Hoc  dimisso — "  men  might  hear  reason  from  me. — 
Therefore, — ^you  use  these  arts." 

Instances  of  the  improper  use  of  lest  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  autiior  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language ; 
because  none  of  them  have  been  aware  of  the  true  mean* 
ing  of  the  word  ;  and  have  been  misled  by  supposing 
it  to  be  perfectly  correspondent  to  some  Conjunctions 
in  other  languages ;  which  it  is  not. 

Thus  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  A  Necessary  Doc- 
trinCj  Sgc.  sixte  petition,  says, — "  If  we  suffer  the  fyrste 
suggestion  unto  synne  to  tarry  any  whyle  in  our  hartes, 
it  is  great  peryll  lest  that  consent  and  dede  wyll  folowe 
shortly  after." 

Thus  Ascham,  in  his  Schokmastery  says, — "  If  a  yong 
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jendeman  will  venture  himselfe  into  the  companie  of 
ruffians,  it  is  over  great  a  jeopardie,  lks^  their  £acions^ 
maners,  thoughts,  taulke,  and  dedes  will  verie  sone  be 
over  like." 

Any  tolerable  judge  of  English  will  immediately 
perceive  something  aukward  and  improper  in  these 
sentences ;  though  he  cannot  tell  why.  Yet  the  rea- 
son will  be  very  plain  to  him,  when  he  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  these  unmeaning  particles  (as  they  have  been 
called) :  for  he  will  then  see  at  once  that  lest  has  no 
business  in  the  sentences ;  there  being  nothing  dimisso, 
in  consequence  of  which  something  else  would  follow: 
and  that,  if  he  would  employ  lest,  the  sentences  must 
be  arranged  otherwise. 

As, — "  We  must  take  heed  that  the  first  suggestion 
unto  sin,  tarry  not  any  while  in  our  hearts,  lest  that," 

&c.  f 

"  A  young  gentleman  should  be  careful  not  to  ven- 
ture himself,  &c."     Lest,  &c." 


"  II  est  bon  quelquefois  (says  Leibnitz)  d  avoir  la 
complaisance  d'examiner  certaines  objections :  car,  ou- 
tre que  cela  pent  servir  a  tirer  les  gens  de  leurerreur, 
il  pent  arriver  que  nous  en  profitions  nous-memes.  Car 
les  paralogismes  specieux  renferment  souvent  quelque 
ouverture  utile,  et  donnent  lieu  a  resoudre  quelques 
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difficultes  considerables.  C'est  pourquoi  j'ai  toujours 
aim6  des  objections  ingenieuses  centre  mes  propres  sen* 
timents,  et  je  ne  les  ai  jamais  examinees  sans  fruit*.''  ^ 

I  shall,  in  this  instance,  be  more  complaisant  than 
Leibnitz;  and  will  descend  to  examine  objections  which 
are  neither  specious  nor  ingenious  :  and  the  rather  be- 
cause (before  their  publication)  the  substance  of  the 
Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of  Purley  was,  with  sin- 
gular industry  and  a  characteristical  affectation,  gos- 
siped by  the  present  precious  Secretary  at  War  f,  in 
Payne  the  bookseller's  shop ;  the  cannibal  commen- 
cing with  this  modest  observation,  that — "  I  had  found 
a  mare's  nest  J." 

I  shall  examine  them  in  this  place,  because  one  . 
fourth  part  of  these  Criticisms  (20  pages  out  of  79)  is 


♦  Essais  de  Theodicie.  Discours  de  la  cor^ormite  de  la  foi 
avec  la  raison. 

t  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Windham.     Edit. 

%  This  malignant  and  false  observation  was  heard  with  an 
appearance  of  satisfaction  which  prudence  dictated  to  the  hearer ; 
and  communicated  with  that  disgust  which  a  liberal  royalist  al- 
ways feels  at  Renegado  illiberality.  '^  No,  (said  my  antipoliti- 
cal  communicaUng  friend)  I  will  never  descend  with  him  be- 
neath even  a  Japanese :  and  I  remember  what  Voltaire  remarks 
of  that  country ; — Le  Japon  6tait  partag6  en  plusieurs  sectes, 
quoique  sous  un  roi  Pontife.  Mais  toutes  les  sectes  se  reunis- 
saient  dans  les  m6mes  principes  de  Morales.  Ceux  qui  croisuent 
la  metempsycose,  etceux  qui  n'y  croiaient  pas,  s'abstenaient, 
et  s'abstiennent  encore  aujourdhui,  de  manger  la  chair  des  awi- 
matix  qui  rendent  service  a  Thomme** 
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employed  in  objections  to  the  derivation  of  unless, 
£LS£,  and  LEST :  which  have  all  three  one  meaning  (viz. 
of  Separatum)j  and  are  all,  as  I  contend,  portions  of  the 
same  verb  Lejran.  i.  e.  of  On-lepn^  S-lej-an,  Lejran. 

My  Norwich  critics  (for  I  shall  couple  them)  blame 
me, 
'    1.  For  the  obscurity  of  my  Titk-page.     Page  2.* 

2.  For  the  matter  of  my  Introduction.     Page  3. 

3.  For  the  place  of  my  Advertisement.    Page  21. 

4.  For  a  very  strong  propension  towards  inaccuracy. 
Page  2. 

5.  For  having  "  introduced  one  of  the  champions 
for  intolerance,"  by  quoting  a  Roman  catholic  bishop. 
Page  4. 

6.  For  the  imperfection  of  my  Anglo-Saxon  alpha- 
bet    Page  22. 

7.  And  finally,  For  my  politics.     Page  32.t 

*  **  Vix  plane  a  me  impetrare  possum,  quiu  exemplum  ser 
quar  Petri  Frandsci  GiambulUtrii,  qui  librum  suum  de  linguae 
FlorenUns  origine  scriptum,  a  Johamds  Baptista  Gellii,  viri 
sibi  amicitia  et  studiis  coDJunctissinii,  cognomine,  quern  in  scri- 
bendo  socium  et  consiliarium  habutt,  II  Gello  nuncupari  voluit. 
Perinde  quidem  et  mihi  TUWAITESII  nomine  librum  nostrum 
inscribendoy  si  per  modestiam  ejus  liceret,  nobis  faciendum  as- 
set."—G.  Hickes. 

t  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  secretary  will  not  be  surprised  that 
their  disapprobation  does  not  move  me ;  when  they  consider 
that,  as  far  as  corrupt  and  unbridled  power  has  been  able  to  cn* 
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All  these  I  willingly  abandon  to  their  mercy  and 
discretion ;  although  they  have  not  shewn  any  sym* 
ptoms  of  either. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  my  readers  were 
hastily  misled  by  them  to  believe, 

1st.  That "  Grammar  was  one  of  the  First  arts  which 
probably  engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious.^'  Pag.  4. 

For  the  contrary  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of 
historical  fact :  and  whoever  pleases  may  know  at  what 
precise  period  Grammar,  as  an  art,  had  its  commence- 
ment in  every  nation  of  Europe. 

Or  2dly .  That "  The  desire  which  arises  in  the  mind, 
next  to  that  of  communicating  thought,  is  certainly  to 
use  such  signs  as  will  convey  the  meaning  clearly  and 
precisely."    Pag.  19. 

For  a  desire  of  communicating  thought,  and  a  desire 
of  conveying  our  meaning  clearly  and  precisely  (though 
expressed  by  different  words),  are  not  two  desires,  but 
one  desire :  for  as  far  as  our  meaning  is  not  conveyed 

force  the  decree,  1  have,  on  account  of  these  politics,  been,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  robbed  of  the  fair  use  of  life,  interdicttu 
aqua  et  igm :  and,  by  what  I  can  prognosticate,  i  suppose  I  am 
slill  to  lay  down  my  life  for  them.  I  might  have  quitted  them, 
as  Mr.  Secretary  has  done,  and  have  received  the  reward  of  my 
treachery.  But  my  politics  will  never  be  changed,  nor  be  kept 
back  on  any  occasion  :  and  whilst  I  have  my  life,  it  will  neitlier 
be  embittered  by  any  regret  for  the  past,  nor  fear  for  the  future. 
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dearly  and  precisely,  it  is  not  conveyed  at  all ;  ^ofar 
there  is  no  communication  of  thought. 

Or  3dly.  That "  This  desire  of  conveying  our  mean- 
ing clearly  and  precisely  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of 
abbreviations  :  and  that  abbreviations  seem  to  bear  a 
much  stronger  affinity  to  the  desire  of  perspicuity  than 
to  that  of  dispatch."     Pag.  20. 

For,  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  desire  of  clearness 
and  perspicuity  does  not  lead  to  the  use  of  abbrevia- 
tions, (which  are  substitutes,)  any  person  needs  only  to 
consult  the  legal  instruments  of  any  civilized  nation  in 
the  world  :  for  in  these  instruments,  perspicuity  or 
clearness  is  the  only  object.  Now  these  legal  instru- 
ments have  always  been,  and  always  must  be,  remark- 
ably more  tedious  and  prolix  than  any  other  writings, 
in  which  the  same  clearness  and  precision  are  not 
equ?illy  important.  For  abbreviations  open  a  door  for 
doubt ;  and,  by  the  use  of  them,  what  we  gain  in  time 
we  lose  in  precision  and  certainly.  In  common  dis- 
course we  save  time  by  using  the  short  substitutes  he 
and  SHE  and  they  and  it  ;  and  (with  a  little  care  on  one 
side  and  attention  on  the  other)  they  answer  our  purpose 
very  well ;  or  if  a  mistake  happens,  it  is  easily  set  right. 
But  this  substitution  will  not  be  risqued  in  a  legal  in- 
strument ;  and  the  drawer  thinks  himself  compelled, 
for  the  sake  of  certainty,  to  say — he  (the  said  John  A.) 
to  HIM  (the  said  Thomas  B.)  for  them  (the  said  William 
C.  and  Anne  D.)  as  often  as  those  persons  are  men- 
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tioned  *.  /  And  for  the  same  reason  he  is  compelled  to 
employ  many  other  prolixities  of  the  same  kind. 

Or  4thly.  That  "  A  desire  of  variety  gave  birth  to 
Pronouns  in  language,  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
appeared  in  it."     Pag.  20. 

For  Pronouns  prevent  variety. 

Or  5thly.  That  "  Articles  and  Pronouns  are  neither 
Nouns  nor  Verbs.'*     Page  26. 

For  I  hope  hereafter  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  they 
are  nothing  else,  and  can  be  nothing  else. 

Or  6thly.  That  Johnson  considered  Skinner  as  so 
ignorant  that  his  authority  ought  not  to  be  regarded. 
Pag.  39.t 

For  Johnson  speaks  of  him  as  one  whom  "  he  ought 
not  to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  his  in- 


*  Abbreviations  and  substitutes  undoubtedly  cannot  safely  be 
trudted  in  legal  instruments.  But  it  is  an  unnecessary  prolixity 
and  great  absurdity  which  at  present  prevails,  to  retain  the  sub- 
stitute in  these  writings  at  the  same  time  with  the  principal,  for 
which  alone  the  substitute  is  ever  inserted,  and  for  which  it  is 
merely  a  proxy.  He,  SHE,  THEY,  IT,  WHO,  WHICH,  &c. 
should  have  no  place  in  these  instruments,  but  be  altogether  ba- 
nished from  them.  And  I  know  a  Solicitor  of  eminence  who, 
at  my  suggestion,  near  twenty  years  ago,  did  banish  them. 

+  Skinner,  indeed,  translates  Onlejtin,  or  rather  TTlejan,  to 
dismiss,    *'  But  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,"  says  Dr.  Johnson. 
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structor  and  benefactor/'  and  to  whom  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  northern  etymologies*. 

Or  7thly.  That  I  have  myself  represented  Junius  as 
a  "  very  careless  and  ignorant"  writer.     Pag.  51.t 

For  (under  the  article  an)  I  have  noticed  "  the  ju- 
dicious distinction  which  Johnson  has  made  between 
Junius  and  Skinner."  And  when  I  had  occasion  (under 
the  article  but)  to  say  that  he  was  careless  and  igno- 
rant concerning  that  particular  word,  I  mentioned  it  as 
'^  wofi^rfuir  But  thus  these  critics  meanly  attempt 
to  mislead  their  readers :  catching  at  the  word  ignorant 
(which  when  applied  to  a  person  in  a  particular  in- 
stance, means  only  that  he  did  not  knoto  that  particular 
thing,)  in  order  fraudulently  to  fasten  an  imputation  of 
general  ignorance. 

Or  8thly.  That  those  who  have  spelled  less  with  a 
single  s,  were  not  "civilized  people :{;:"  i.  e.  (I  sup- 

•  ^  For  the  Teutonic  etymologies  I  ana  commonly  indebted 
to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which  I  have  forbom  to 
quote  when  I  copied  their  books  :  not  that  I  might  appropriate 
th^r  labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  that  i  might  spare  a 
perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  acknowledgement.  These 
1  ought  not  to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  instruct- 
ora  and  benefactors."-«JoAii«o/i*<  Preface. 

\  "  You  have  here,  however,  the  authority  of  Junius,  who 
puts  down  these  verbs  as  being  the  origin ;  but  I  have  yours  to 
say,  that  be  was  someUmes  very  careless  and  ignorant." 

Page  5 1  of  the  Criticisms. 

%  "  The  orthography  of  this  word,  [  presume  to  say,  is  LESS. 
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pose)  not  eapable  of  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace 
and  amity. 

Or  9thly.  That  "  The  blemishes  of  Johnson*s  Dic- 
tionary are  not  of  the  kind  qtuis  incuria  fudit^  but  the 
result  of  too  much  nicety  and  exactness."  Pag.  46. — 
But  of  this  in  another  place  :  for  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  any  thing  which  relates  to  these  Norwich 
critics. 

Or,  lOthly.  That  it  requires  much  practice  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  old  English  writers,  and  much  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  to  observe  "  the  various  spell- 
ings of  one  and  the  same  word  in  the  language*." 

For  not  only  are  almost  all  the  words  spelled  differ- 
ently by  different  authors ;  but  even  by  the  same  au- 
thor, in  the  same  book,  in  the  same  page,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  same  line. 

Or,  1  Ithly.  That  I  "  desire  to  pass  my  sentiments 
upon  others,  as  articles  of  faith."    Pag.  76.  j" 


And  it  should  seem  as  if  civilized  people  had  no  other  way  of 
spelling  it."— Page  40. 

*  ^'  My  taste  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  never  induced  me  to 
attend  to  the  various  spellings  of  one  and  the  same  word  in  the 
language." — Page  51  of  the  Criticisms. 

t  This  groundless  apprehension  is  not  unnatural  in  one  of  my 
critics.  He  startles  at  his  own  expression — an  article  of  faith. 
But  fear  not  me,  Cassander.  I  pay  the  same  regard  to  a  sickly 
conscience  that  I  do  to  a  sickly  appetite :  and  I  have  knov^n  those 
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My  critics  commence  with  a  solemn  protestation, 
that  they  "  aim  at  nothing  but  a  fair  representation  of 
the  truth."    Pag.  v. 

Yet  twice  in  the  7th  page,  and  twice  in  the  8th  page, 
and  again  in  the  25th  page  of  the  Criticisms^  they  pre- 
tend to  quote  my  words ;  and  falsely,  to  serve  their 
own  purpose,  insert  a  word  of  their  own.  My  words 
are — "  Abbreviations  employed  for  the  sake  of  dispatch." 
They,  five  times  repeatedly,  assert  that  my  words  are 
— "  words  necessary  for  dispatch." 

In  their  8th  page  they  twice  assert  that  I  "  rank  Ar- 
ticlesy  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions,  under  the  title  of 
Abbreviations :"  and  in  their  1 1th  page  they  assert,  that 
I  have  made  "  Abbreviations  the  principal  object  of 
the  work"  I  have  published,  i.  e.  of  the  first  edition  of 
this,  volume. 

I  hope  I  have  there  spoken  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  attentive  reader  to  fall 
into  such  an  error ;  or  to  suppose  that  I  have  hitherto 


who,  like  some  honest  sectaries,  have  fainted  at  the  smell  of  roast 
beef.  No,  I  shall  never  wish  to  imiM)se  articles  of  faith  on  others, 
though  I  am  not  scared  at  their  imposition  upon  me.  I  am  a 
willing  conformist  to  all  that  is  not  fatal.  I  would  surely  reject 
poison,  i.e.  power  in  the  priesthood,  and  despotism  any  where; 
but  otherwise  I  am  not  dainty  ;  and  can  feed  hearUly  upon  any 
wholesome  food,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it ;  although  it 
might  happen  to  be  coarse  and  not  overpleasing  to  my  palate* 
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spoken  one  word  ^hont  those  Abbreviations  which  com- 
pose  my  second  class.  It  is  evident  however  that  my 
Critics  made  no  such  mistake,  but  falsified  the  matter 
willfully  :  for,  in  their  35th  page,  they  contradict  their 
own  previous  statement,  and  acknowledge  the  fact. — 
"  Conjunctions  in  your  system  (say  they)  are  not  se- 
parate parts  of  speech,  but  words  belonging  to  the  spe- 
cies either  of  Nouns  or  Verbs." 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
I  have  hitherto  spoken  little  of  the  Noun^  nothing  of 
the  FerA,  and  nothing  of  the  Abbreviations;  but  have 
chiefly  employed  myself  to  get  rid  of  the  false  doctrine 
concerning  Conjunctions,  Prepositions  and  Adverbs. 
The  method  I  have  taken  may  perhaps  be  injudicious  : 
indeed  I  have  been  told  so  :  I  may  perhaps  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end  :  but  I  did  it  not  wantonly  or  care- 
lessly, but  after  the  most  mature  reflection,  and  with 
the  view  of  lessening  the  difiiculties  and  sparing  the 
labour  of  those  who  may  chuse  to  proceed  with  me  in 
this  inquiry.  Perhaps,  when  we  come  to  the  close  of 
it,  my  readers  will  feel  with  me  (they  will  hardly  feel 
80  forcibly  as  I  do)  the  justness  of  the  following  re- 
flection of  Mr.  Necker — "  Je  reviens  k  men  triste  tra- 
vail. On  aura  peine,  je  le  crains,  k  se  former  une  id^e 
de  son  etendue ;  car,  en  resuttat^  tout  devient  simple:  et 
}  un  des  premiers  efiets  de  la  methode,  c'est  de  cacher 
leg  diflBcult^s  vaincues :  aussi  dans  les  plus  grandes 

VOL.  I.  a 
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choses  comme  dans  les  plus  petites,  tons  ceux  qui  jouis- 
sent  de  Fordre  n'en  connoissent  pas  le  merite*." 

In  their  13tb  page,  they  say,  that  ^'  It  is  evident  from 
my  words,  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr,  Locke  was  no  better 
than  in  a  mist  when  he  wrote  his  famous  Essay/' 

In  their  12th  page,  they,  represent  me  (who  have 
denied  any  abstract  or  complex  ideas)  as  affirming— 
"  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  term  that  gives  birth  to 
the  abstract  idea/' 

Because  I  have,  in  the  255th  page  of  my  first  edition^ 
observed  that  "  it  is  contrary  to  the  customary  progress 
of  corruption  in  words  to  gain  letters ;"  and  in  the  131st 
page,  that  "  Letters,  like  soldiers,  are  very  apt  to  de- 
sert and  drop  off  in  a  long  march  :" — ^they  twice,  in 
their  4 1st  page,  represent  me  as  denying  the  possibility 
that  any  word  should  ever  gain  a  letter f,  or  be  written 
by  any  succeeding  author  with  more  letters  than  by 
his  predecessor. 

Because  I  have,  in  the  218th  page  of  my  first  edition, 
given  the  corresponding  Terminations  in  the  other 

*  Nouveaux  Ecclaircissemens  sur  le  Comte  Rendd. 
1 1  had  given  instances  in  Units,  Whiles,  Amiddes,  Amongesi 
which  afterwards  became  Unless,  Whilst,  Jmidst,  Jtiiongst. 
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northern  languages ;  which  terminations  I  suppose 
likewise,  as  well  as  less  (which  is  not  a  modem  En- 
glish imperative)  to  have  been  originally  the  impera- 
tives of  their  verbs ;  they,  in  their  44th  page,  and 
again  in  their  46th  page,  charge  me  with  "  contend- 
ing" that  LOOs  (so  written)  is  the  present  modem  impe-  . 
rative  in  Dutch. 

In  their  55th  page,  though  I  call  Douglas  (in  the 
very  place  alluded  to  by  them)  "  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  our  old  English  authors ;"  they  would  make 
their  readers  believe  that  I  produce  him  "  as  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  writer^" 

In  the  conclusion  of  their  Criticisms  they  say — 
"  Professor  Schultens  was  the^r^f  philologist  who  sus- 
pected  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Particles  in  general 
to  be  no  more  than  Nouns  or  Verbs^  and  refused  there- 
fore to  make  separate  classes  of  them,  among  those  that 
comprehend  the  Parts  of  Speech.  But  he  confined 
himself  in  the  application  of  this  truth  to  the  learned 
languages.  You  are  the  first  who  applied  it  to  those 
which  are  called  modern." 

These  are  the  gentlemen  who  commence  with  a  so- 
lemn protestation,  that  they  ^^  aim  at  nothing  but  a  fair 
representation  of  the  truth."  And  yet,  in  the  above 
extract,  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  that  does  not 
convey  more  than  one  willful  falsehood. 

q2 
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I  will  here  insert  the  whole  which  Schultens  has 
said  upon  the  subject. 

"  SECTIO    V. 

"  Lxv.  Partes  orationis  Hebrseis  eeedem  quae  Grsecis, 
Latinis,  omnibus  populis.  Ad  tres  classes  concinne  satis 
omnes  illae  partes  revocari  solent,  Verbum,  Nomen,  Par- 
ticulam.  Ab  Arabibus  distinctionem  banc  hausere  primi 
grammatici  Hebraeorum.     In  Gjarumia  habes.  Partes 
orationis  tres  sunt,  Nomen,  et  Verbum,  et  Particnla, 
quae  venit  in  significationem.     Apud  Rabbinos  simili- 
ter Nomen,  Actio,  id  est  Verbum,  et  Vox,  sive  Parti- 
cula.  Veteres  Stoici  quatuor  classes  fecere.  Alii  plures, 
alii  pauciores  adhuc,  solo  Nomine  et  Verbo  contenti. 
Optima  divisio  Theodectis,  et  Aristotelis,  apud  Dion. 
Halic.  in  OvofAceray  FtifiMTUy  l^vi^fjiofg.    £am  laudat  unice 
Quintil.  Nomina,  Verba,  et  Convinctiones,  reddens :  ut 
nomina  exhibeant  materiam^  verba  vim  sermonis,  in  con- 
vinctionibus  autem  compkxus  eorum  indicetur.     Con- 
sulendus  de  hisce  G.  «/.  Voss.  quidubium  censetatnim 
Orientales  hac  in  re  imitati  sint  Grsecos,  an  Grasci  po- 
tius  secuti  sint  exemplum  Orientalium.     Mihi  Arabes 
ex  Aristotele  hausisse,  planissume  liquet." 

The  above  is  a  mere  transcript  from  Vossius,  to  whom 
Schultens  very  fairly  refers  us*.     He  then  proceeds  to 


*  it 


De  numero  partium  oratdonis  diu  est,  quod  tribus  gram- 
maticse  controversantur.     Antiquissima  eorum  est  opinio,  qui 
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apply  this  doctrine  in  the  Hebrew  language  alone. — 
"  Idem  dixerim  de  methodo  grammaticam  texendi  se- 
cundum has  orationis  partes.  Arabes  et  Judsei  a  Verbo 
incipere  solent,  quod  tanquam  radix  sit,  unde  Nomina 
et  Particulae  propagentur. 

tres  faciunt  classes.  Estque  haec  Arabum  quoque  sententia, 
quibus  hffi  classes  vocantur  Nomen,  Verbum,  et  Particula.  He- 
braei  quoque  (qui  cum  Arabes  grammaticam  scribere  desinerent, 
artem  eam  demum  scribere  coepenint ;  quod  ante  annos  contigit 
circiter  quadringentos)  Hebrsei,  inquam,  hac  in  re  secuti  sunt 

magistros  suos  Arabes Imo  vero  trium  classium  oumerum 

alias  etiam  Orientis  linguse  reUnent.  Dubium,  utrum  ea  in  re 
Orientales  imitati  sint  antiquos  Graecorum  :  an  hi  potius  secuti 
smt  Orientalium  exemplum.  Utut  est,  etiam  veteres  Grsecos 
tres  tantum  partes  agnovisse,  non  sdum  autor  est  Dionysius : 
sed  eliam  Quinctilianus  testatur,  ubi  banc  Aristotelis  ipsius,  ac 
Tbeodectifl  sentendam  fuisse  docet.  Idemque  de  veteribus 
Graecis  testatur  Rabbinus  iste  qui,  8cc. 

^^  Atque  ex  Arabibus  graromaticis  eandem  sequitur  Giarumia 
auctor  Muhamed  Sanhagius.     Postea  autem  antiquissimi  Stoi- 

corum  quatuor  classes  fecerunt Imo  nee  defuere,  qui  alias 

asserendo  divisiooesamplioremfacerentnumerum  Partium  Ora- 
tionis. Quorum  omnium  autor  nobis  JDionysius  Halicamas* 
sensis.  Addam  et  insignem  locum  Quinctiliani, — *  Veteres,  quo- 
rum fuerunt  Aristoteles  quoque,  atque  Theodectes,  Verba  modo 
ct  Nomina etConvinctiones  tradiderunt.  Videlicet,  quod  in  verbis 
vim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  materiam,  in  convinctionibus  autem 
eamplexum  eorum  esse  judicaverunt.' — Sed  ut  omnis  base  dispu- 
tatio  melius  intelligatur,  non  abs  re  erit,  si  que  a  Dionysio  et 
Prisciano  scribuntur  accuratius  expendamus.  Duae  sunt  prin- 
cipes  partes,  Nomen  et  Verbum :  de  quibus  solis  iccirco  Aristo- 
teles agit  libro  Iltpt  ipfuiiviia;" 

G.  J.  Vo$nm  De  Arte  Gram.  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 
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^'  Verba  nempe  tanquam  radices  sunt  unde  Nomina 
prapagantuVy  variis  formis,  etterminationibus  :  itemque 
Particulae ;  sub  quibus  Pronomina,  Adverbia,  PraBpo- 
sitiones,  Conjunctiones,  et  Interjectiones  cQntinentur. 
Et  harum  densa  ilia  sylva  a  Nominibus  ferme  succre- 
vit,  quin  ad  classem  Nominum  maximam  partem  re- 
ferenda." 

"  SECTIO    VI. 

"  xci.  A  Nomine  pergimus  ad  Particulas.  Eas  recte 
dividunt  in  separatas  et  inseparabiles.  Minus  com- 
moda  distinctio  cl.  Altingii  inter  particulas  declinabiles 
et  indeclinabiles.  Ad  priores  refert  pronomina.  Ad 
posteriores  adverbia,  prsepositiones,  conjunctiones,  et 
interjectiones :  Atqui  et  pronomina  qusedam  non  de- 
clinantur,  et  bona  pars  adverbiorum  ac  prsepositionum 
patitur  tleclinationem,  quippe  quse  maximam  partem 
sunt  Nomina^  vel  Substantivay  vel  Adjectiva.  Hoc  si 
perspexissent  primi  grammatici,  multo  felicius  natu- 
ram,  vim,  mutationem,  et  constructionem  particulanim 
expedire  valuissent" 

"  xcvi.  Particulas  reliquas,  sub  quibus  adyerbia, 
prsepositiones,  conjunctiones,  et  interjectiones  com- 
prens^e,  minus  rite  indeclinabiles  vocari,  quod  re  vera 
declinentur,  jor^^erft'm  adyerbiaet  praepositiones ;  utpote 
veri  nominis  substantiva  vel  adjectiva^  maximam  partem. 
Rectius  in  separatas  et  inseparabiles  dirimuntur.  Se- 
paratarum  classes  distinctius  subnotabo :  atque  sub  sin- 
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gnlis  specimina  quaedam  exhibebo. — Sic  reliqua  sunt 
originis  vel  substantiva  vel  adjectiva.  Horum  enuclea- 
tic  ampliora  exigit  spatia.     Nannulla  infra  tangentur. 

"  Apud  Latinos  quoque  conjunctiones  multa  a  nami- 
nibus  oriunda,  ut  Verum.  Vero.  Verum  Enimvero.  Quern- 
admodum.  Quamquam.  AdditumetverbuminQz^m/i&e/. 
Quolibet.  Quovis.  Merum  verbum  est  Licety  &c.  De  ad- 
verbiis  et  praepositionibus  idem  submonitum  velim." 

Thus  it  appears  that  Schultens,  without  reasoning 
at  all  upon  the  subject,  took  the  old  division  of  lan- 
guage exactly  as  he  found  it ;  and,  with  his  predeces- 
sors on  the  Oriental  tongues,  considered  and  ranked 
the  Particles  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech.  But  he  con- 
demns the  subdivision  of  particles  into  declinable  and 
indeclinabky  and  proposes  to  divide  them  into  separate 
and  inseparable. 

In  my  opinion  neither  of  these  distributions  is  blame- 
able  in  the  grammar  of  a  particular  language,  whose 
object  is  only  to  assist  a  learner  of  that  language  :  but 
the  one  subdivision  is  just  as  unphilosophical  as  the 
other.  If  the  Particles  are  all  merely  Nouns  or  Verbs, 
they  are  equally  so  whether  used  separately  or  not. 
The  term  inseparable^  instead  of  not  separated,  is  like- 
wise justifiable  in  Schultens,  who  confined  himself  to 
a  dead  language ;  and  who  did  not  intend  to  consider 
the  nature  of  general  speech  :  for,  in  a  dead  language, 
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ttuthohtjr  is  every  thing ;  and  those  words  which  can« 
not  be  found  to  have  been  used  separately  by  those  who 
bequeathed  it,  are  to  us  (speaking  or  writing  it)  not 
only  not  separate  but  inseparable. 

But  Schultens  no  where  asserts  that  these  particles 
are  all  nouns  or  verbs ;  nor  does  he  adduce  a  single 
argument  on  the  subject.  He  evidently  supposes  that 
there  might  be  particles  which  were  neither  nouns  nor 
verbs  :  for,  besides  the  separate  rank  which  he  allows 
them,  his  words  are  always  carefully  coupled  when  he 
speaks  of  these  particles.  He  confines  them  to  Noutis^ 
substantiva  vel  adjectiva  (he  never  adds  Verbay  which 
my  Critics  have  modestly  slipped  in  for  him) ;  but  even 
then  he  always  scrupulously  repeats — bona  pars,  multa. 
maximam  partem,  ferme.  prasertim.  originis.  oriunda. 
propagantur.  referenda,  specimina  qu^dam.  NonnuUa 
tangentur.  Horum  enucleatio  ampliora  cvigit  spatia. — 
In  which  (so  far  from  being  "  ihejirst  who  suspected 
it*^  he  carefully  and  closely  adopts  the  qualifying  ex- 
pressions of  very  many  grammarians  (especially  Latin 
grammarians)  who  had  used  the  same  long  before  him. 
Many  of  these  I  have  cited,  who  went  much  further  in 
die  doctrine  than  he  has  done  :  for  it  surely  was  not 
my  business  to  sink  them  ;  but  to  avail  myself  of  their 
partial  authority,  and  to  recommend  my  general  doc- 
trine by  dieir  partial  hints  and  suspicions. 

But  my  Critics,  who  say  that  Schultens  suspected,  in 
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five  lines  further  impudently  convert  this  suspicion  into 
a  Truths  which  they  represent  him  as  having  demon* 
strated,  or  at  least  asserted :  and  with  equal  effrontery 
they  tell  us,  he  applied  it  to  the  dead  languages  ;  and 
that  I  applied  his  Truth  to  those  which  are  called  mo- 
dem. 

It  is  however  of  little  consequence  to  the  reader  from 
what  quarter  he  may  receive  a  discovered  truth  j  or  (if 
it  be  a  discovery)  whose  name  it  may  bear ;  nor  do  I 
feel  the  smallest  anxiety  on  the  subject.  But  bear  with 
my  infirmity,  reader,  if  it  be  an  infirmity. — The  ene- 
mies of  the  established  civil  liberties  of  my  country  have 
hunted  me  through  life,  without  a  single  personal  charge 
against  me  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ;  but 
barely  because  I  early  descried  their  conspiracy,  and 
foresaw  and  foretold  the  coming  storm,  and  have  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  legally  resisted  their  corrupt,  tyran- 
nical and  fatal  innovations  and  usurpations  :  They  have 
destroyed  my  fortunes  :  They  have  illegally  barred  and 
interdicted  my  usefulness  to  myself,  my  family,  my 
friends,  and  my  country ;  They  have  tortured  my 
body*  :    They  have  aimed  at  my  life  and  honour  : — 

*  The  antient  legal  and  mild  imprisonment  of  this  country 
(mild  both  in  manner  and  duration,  compared  to  what  we  now 
Bce)  was  always  held  to  be  Torture  and  even  dvil  death*  What 
would  our  old,  honest,  uncomipted  lawyers  and  judges  (to  whom 
and  to  the  law  of  the  land  the  word  CLOSE  was  in  abhorrence) 
what  would  they  have  said  to  seven  months  of  CLOSE  co»tody^ 
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Can  you  i^onder  that,  whilst  one  ofthese  critics  takes  a 
cowardly  advantage  (where  I  could  make  no  defence)  to 
brand  me  as  an  acquitted  Felon,  I  am  unwilling  (where 
I  can  make  a  defence)  that  he  should,  in  conjunction 
with  his  anonymous  associate,  exhibit  me  as  a  convicted 
plagiary  and  impostor  ?  But  no  more  of  these  cowardly 
assassins.  I  consign  them  to  the  lasting  contempt  they 
have  well  earned,  and  which  no  future  Title  will  ever 
be  able  to  obliterate  from  the  name  of  Windham. 

It  may  however  be  useful  to  examine  the  objections 

to  my  explanation  of  unless,  else,  and  lest  ;  which 

are  to  be  found  in  pages  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44, 

46,  46,  47,  48,  51,  52,  53,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  of 

•  Tlie  Criticisms  on  the  Diversions  of  Purley. 

Four  instances  are  produced,  and  only  four,  in  which 
it  is  contended  that  my  solution  cannot  be  admitted. 

"  I  have  already  observed"  (say  the  Critics,  page  53) 
"  that  it  [Slej^n]  is  not  susceptible  of  the  signification 
you  have  all  along  affixed  to  it  as  its  primary  one  ;  but 
let  us  suppose  it  to  signify  Dismiss^  and  nothing  be- 
sidSI^*  we  shall  find  many  phrases  in  which  else  will 


such  as  I  have  lately  sufiered,  without  a  charge,  without  a  legal 
authority  (for  their  own  monstrous  law,  which  arbitrarily  sus- 
pended the  Habeas  Corpus,  did  not  authorize  CLOSE  custody), 
and  without  even  the  most  flimsy  pretence  of  any  occasion  for  it  f 
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hardly  bear  to  be  resolved  into  Hoc  dismisso* :  witness 
the  following,  Nothing  else.  How  else.  What  else. 
Where  else.'' 

To  have  a  proof  of  the  solidity  or  futility  of  this  ob- 
jection, we  must  have  compleat  sentences. 

Example  1.     Nothing  else. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains  ;  and  No- 
thing  else. 

Resolution. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and  No- 
thing  BUT  a  fool's  cap. 

i.  e.     But  for  Be-out. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and  No- 
thing except  a  fool's  cap. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and,  if 
NOT  a  fool's  cap,  Nothing. 

You  shall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and, 
DISMISS  the  fool's  cap,  Nothing. 

Example  2.     How  else. 
If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair 

*  I  have  said  that  ELSE  is  the  Imperadve  of  Xlejan,  and 
means  Dimitte,  but  they  give  what  they  please  as  my  words. 
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representation  of  the  people  ;  Haw  else  can  they  be 
secured? 

Resolution. 
If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  people ;  without  it,  How  can  they 
be  secured  ?  i.  e.  Without  for  Be-out, 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  people ;  except  by  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  How  can  they  be  secured  ? 

If  a  nation  s  liberties  cannot  be  secured  by  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  people  ;  dismiss  it,  (i.e.  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  people,)  How  can  they  be  secured? 

Example  3.      What  else. 

You  have  shewn  impotence  and  malice  enough; 
What  ELSE  have  you  shewn  ? 

Resolution. 
You  have   shewn   impotence  and  malice  enough; 
What  have  you  shewn  but  impotence  and  malice  ?  Or, 
What  BUT  them  have  you  shewn  ? 

You  have  shewn  impotence  and  malice  enough ;  ex- 
cept them,  (i.  e.  impotence  and  malice,)  What  have  you 
shewn  ? 

You  have  shewn  impotence  and  malice  enough  ;  dis- 
miss them,  What  have  you  shewn  ? 
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ExAMPLK  4.     Wiere  else. 
Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king ;  al- 
though it  might  not  be  found  any  Where  else. 

Resolution. 
Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king ;  al- 
though, EXCEPT  in  the  breast  of  a  king,  it  might  not 
be  found  any  where. 

Honour  should  reside  in  the  breast  of  a  king ;  al- 
though, DISMISS  (i.  e.  Leave  out,  Take  away,  &c.)  the 
breast  of  a  king,  it  might  not  be  found  any  where. 

Having  thus,  as  I  trust,  satisfactorily  resolved  the 
only  instances  they  have  produced  as  irreconcileable 
with  my  etymology ;  I  will  proceed  to  consider  their 
other  objections. 

1. 

They  say — "  The  Latin,  the  Italian,  the  French, 
make  use  here  [that  is,  where  the  English  use  unless] 
of  the  word  Except:'    Pag.  38. 

The  Latin  commonly  employs  Ni  si  i.e.  Ne  sit,  the 
negative  preceding  the  verb :  the  Italian,  Se  nan,  and 
the  French,  Si  ne.  i.e.  Sit  non,  Sit  ne,  the  negative  fol- 
lowing the  verb :  Instances  have  been  already  given 
of  the  same  conjunctive  use  of  Be  noty  ov  Beit  not,  in 
English.     The  Italians  sometimes  use  In  fuori,  Senza 
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che ;  and,  if  they  please,  the  participle  Eccetto :  the 
French  also  sometimes  use  Si  non  que,  Si  ce  nest  quCj 
A  moins  que,  A  moins  de;  and,  if  they  please,  the  im- 
perative ExcepteZj  or  the  participle  ExcepU.  And  any 
word  or  words  directing  separation  (and  none  other) 
in  our  own,  or  in  any  other  language,  will  always  be 
equivalent  to  unless.  And,  instead  of  being  an  ob- 
jection, I  think  this  circumstance  strongly  enforces  my 
etymology. 

II. 

"  If  there  be  such  a  verb  [as  Onlepin]  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  must  be  the  same  as  Onlefon,  a  compound 
of  On  and  Lepn."     Pag.  39. 

Why  it  should  be  doubted  that  there  is  any  such  verb 
as  Onlej^n  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but 
if  any  one,  beside  my  Critics,  should  entertain  such  a 
doubt,  it  may  easily  be  removed  by  opening  Lye's  An- 
glo-Saxon Dictionary ;  where  both  Onlej^an  and  Only- 
pin  will  be  found,  with  various  references  to  the  places 
where  they  are  used.  But  that  Onlejx)n  should  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  Critics  to  Onlej-an,  is  truly  extraordinary ; 
Sn  being  the  common  termination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Infinitives. 

III. 

"  Lef  an  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  signify  to  Dis- 
miss. Lepin  in  its  primary  signification  means  to  un- 
bind; in  its  secondary,  to  redeem,  to  unload,  to  set  at 
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liberty.  Solvere,  redimere,  liberare,  says  the  dictionary. 
In  the  first  sense  it  answers  to  the  English  to  Loosen, 
i.  e.  to  make  loose.''    Pag.  39. 

'^  It  is  possible  that  les  should  be  the  Imperative 
of  Lepui ;  but  less  can  have  no  pretensions  to  it" 
Pag.  40. 

"  No  sooner  has  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  Lepin  shewn  itself  with  you  in  one  form,  than  it 
appears  in  another.  In  the  very  next  article  to  that  we 
are  upon  here,  you  suppose  it  to  be,  not  les  but  leas. 
But  it  will  be  said,  how  can  Leaj^be  the  imperative  of 
Lej-an  ? — Certain  it  is,  that  the  verb  Lepm  is  here  all 
of  a  sudden  transformed  into  Leopin,  in  consequence 
of  which  its  alliance  with  the  affix  Leaf*  becomes  un- 
questionable. But  Leoj-an  signifies  perderey  and  is  the 
same  verb  with  the  English  to  Lose.'*    Pag.  41. 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  over  the  following 
column,  he  will  find  that  no  transformation  has  been 
suddenly  made  by  me ;  and  that  the  alteration  of  a  let- 
ter in  the  spelling  of  les,  less  and  leas,  will  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  etymology. 

AAnSQAH.  M.  Goth.     Imperat.  AAnS. 

Lopjan 

Lopan 

Loef'ian 

Leopan. 
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Leopm  .  .  .  . 

.  Imperat.  hadf. 

Lepin 

.  Imperat  Lef,  Lcjj,  Lc)rjre. 

Lifan 

Lypn 

TC-lepin  .  .  . 

.  Imperat.  Xlep 

S-lipin 

A-l;^pn 

poji-leopn 

FopJ^jran 

On-lepin.  .  . 

.  Imperat.  Onlej*. 

On-l;^fan. 

Under  all  these  shapes  this  word  appears  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  :  for  I  take  them  all  to  be  one 
and  the  same  verb,  differently  pronounced,  and  there- 
fore differently  spelled.  And  from  this  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  verb,  I  imagine,  proceed  not  only  the 
conjunctions,  as  they  are  called,  unless,  else,  and 
LEST,  and  the  privative  termination  less,  together  with 
less  the  adjective,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  comparative 
less,  and  the  superlative  least  ;  but  also 

To  Lose  ....  Lost.     A  Loss. . 

To  Loose  .  .  .  Loose. 

To  Uh4oose 

To  Loosen 

To  Unrloosen 

To  Lessen 

To  Lease  ...  A  Lease. 
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To  Re-lease A  ReUasej  A  Lease  and  Release. 

To  go  a  Leasing*. 

And  however  this  word  (for  they  are  all  one)  may 
be  now  diflferently  spelled,  and  differently  used  and 
applied  in  modem  English  ;  the  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  SEPARATION  is  always  invariably  signified 
in  every  use  and  application  of  itf. 

I  will  give  a  few  instances,  out  of  very  many,  to 

*  Leasing,  i.  e.  Loosing,  i.  e.  picking  up  that  which  is  Loose 
(i.e.  Loosed)  separate  (i.e.  separated )  or  detached  (detache)  from 
the  sheaf  (*). 

t Clavumque  affixus  et  haerens 

Nusquam  A^mittebat.  JEneis,  lib.  5. 

He  never  sent  from  his  hand.  He  never  parted  with.  He 
never  missed  his  hold.  He  never  let  go  his  hold.  He  never 
bst  his  hold.     He  never  loosed  his  hold.     He  never  let  go. 

(*)  SHEAr,  (A.S.  jfceaf.  Dutch  Schoqf,)  which  we  call  a  substantive, 
18  no  other  than  the  past  participle  fceaj:  (or  f ceafob)  from  the  verb  jrcu- 
jiao ;  which  past  participle  in  modern  English  we  write  ihave  (or  thaoed). 
Sheaf  tnesxis,  that  which  is  shooed  together.  N.B.  The  past  participle  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  usually  formed  by  adding  ob  (which  we  now  write  ed) 
to  the  prsterperfect ;  but  the  prsterperfect  itself  is  often  used  (both  in 
Anglo-*Saxon  and  in  English)  for  the  past  participle,  without  the  termina- 
tion ob  or  ed.     Now  the  praeterperfect  of  j-cupan  is  j-ceap. 

Shaft  (A.S.  fceap),  which  seems  to  us  so  different  a  word  from  Sheaf, 
is  yet  no  other  dian  the  same  past  participle  j-ceapob,  j ceafb,  f ceap. 
Shi^  means  that  which  is  thov'd. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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shew  how  variously  our  old  English  writers  spelled 
and  used  this  same  word. 

''  PardouD  and  life  to  thir  tens  gif  we, 
(Quod  Priamus)  and  mercy  grantis  fre. 
And  first  of  all  the  mamialdllis  and  hard  bandis 
Chargeit  he  LOUS  of  this  ilk  mannis  handis. 

■  ■  Bot  than  the  tothir  wicht» 

Full  weil  instrukkit  of  Grekis  art  and  slicht, 
LOUSIT  and  laidye  fred  of  all  his  bandis, 
Unto  the  stemis  heuit  up  his  handis/' 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  43. 
"  Bewaht  thair  feris  LOSIT  on  the  flude." 

booke  1.  pag.  19- 
''  That  we  thy  blud,  thy  kinrent,  and  ofspring 
'  Has  LOSIT  oure  schippis.'' 

booke  1.  pag.  20. 

''  The  grete  LOIS  of  Anchises  regreting  sare, 

And  altogidir  gan  to  wepe  and  rare." 

booke  5.  pag.  148. 
'^  For  neuir  syne  with  ene  saw  I  her  eft, 

Nor  neiiei-  abak,  fira  sche  was  LOIST  or  reft, 

Blent  I  agane." 

booke  2.  pag.  63. 

"  His  nauy  LOIST  reparellit  I  but  fale, 
And  his  feris  fred  from  the  deith  alhale.'' 

booke  4.  pag.  1 12. 
"  Bewaland  gretelye  in  his  mynde  pensife. 
For  that  his  freynd  was  &11,  and  LOIST  his  life." 

booke  5.  pi^[.  157. 
**  Desist,  Drances,  be  not  abasit,  I  pray, 
For  thou  sail  neuer  LEIS,  schortlie  I  the  say. 
Be  my  wappin  nor  this  rycht  hand  of  myne 
Sic  any  peuishe  and  cative  saule  as  thine.'' 

booke  11.  pag.  377. 
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"  But  yet  LESSE  thou  do  worse,  take  a  wyfe : 
Bet  18  to  wedde,  than  brenne  in  worse  wjse.*' 

Dreame  of  Chaucer,  fol.  259.  pag*  2-  coL  £. 
''  And  on  his  way  than  is  he  forthe  yfare 
In  hope  to  ben  LESSED  of  his  care.'' 

Chaucer,  Frankekyns  Tak,  fol.  54.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
"  Now  let  us  stynt  of  Troylus  a  stounde, 
ThatfiEureth  lykea  man  diathurt  is  sore. 
And  is  som  dele  of  akyng  of  his  wounde 
Ylessed  well,  but  heled  no  dele  more." 

Troylus,  boke  1.  fol.  16S.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
^'  And  gladly  LESE  his  owne  right. 
To  make  an  other  LESE  his." 

Gawer,  lib.  8.  fol.  2S.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Lo  wherof  sorcerie  serueth. 
Through  sorcerie  his  loue  he  chese; 
Through  sorcerie  his  life  he  LESE." 

lib.  5.  fol.  137.  pag.  1.  col.  L. 
''  For  unto  loues  werke  on  night 
Hym  lacketh  both  will  and  might. 
No  wondre  is  in  lustie  place 
Of  loue  though  he  LESE  grace." 

lib.  7.  fol.  143.  pag.  1.  col.  «. 
''  It  fit  a  man  by  wey  of  kynde 
To  loue,  but  it  is  not  kinde 
A  man  for  loue  his  wit  to  LESE." 

lib.  7.  fol.  167.  pag.  1.  col.  «. 
**  Wyne  maketh  a  man  to  LESE  wretchedly 
His  mynde,  and  his  lymmes  euerychone." 

Chaucer,  Sompners  Tale,  fol.  44.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
''  There  may  nothing,  so  God  my  soule  saue, 
Lykyng  to  you,  that  may  displese  me ; 
Ne  1  desire  nothyng  for  to  haue, 
Ne  dred  for  to  LESE,  saue  onely  ye." 

Gierke  of  Oxerfordes  Tale,  fol.  48.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
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"  Him  neded  none  helpe,  if  be  ne  had  no  moiiey  that  he 
myght  LE6E/'  Boecius,  boke  3.  fol.  £33.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  ^1  ehulde  I  dye,  I  wol  her  herte  seche 
I  sbal  no  more  LESEN  but  my  speche." 

TrwfltiSy  boke  5.  fol.  194.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

*'  If  it  so  be  that  thou  art  myghtye  ouer  thy  selfe,  that  is  to 
sayne,  by  tranquyllyte  of  thy  soule,  than  haste  thou  thynge  in 
thy  power,  tha^t  thou  noldest  neuer  LESEN.*' 

Boecius,  boke  £.  fol  2£7.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
<<  The  maister  LESETH  his  tyme  to  lere 
Whan  the  disciple  wol  not  here."    • 

Romauntofthe  Rose,  fol.  130.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

**  Ha,  how  grete  hanne,  and  skaith  for  euermare 
That  child  has  caucht,  throw  LESING  of  his  moder.*' 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  79. 

IV. 

"  Skinner,  Minshew  and  Johnson  agree  in  deriving 
it  [else]  from  the  Greek  ocKKbjc  or  the  Latii  alias. 
There  is  indeed  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  the  word  from  the  Ger- 
mans, as  that  these  borrowed  it  from  them. — ^Al  and 
EL  may  be  said  to  convey  the  same  idea  as  the  Greek 
oXXo^  and  the  Latin  alias  ;  and,  if  so,  why  should  we 
have  recourse  to  the  verb  Xlef-an  to  find  their  origin?" 
Pag.  62. 

This  is  truly  curious  :  else  from  oKkg^  or  alias  ;  al- 
though there  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  the  word  from  the  Ger- 
mans, as  that  these  borrowed  it  from  them. 
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But  AL  and  el  convey  the  same  idea  as  cOO^Afg  and 
alias: — ^What  is  that  idea?  This  is  a  question  which 
my  Critics  never  ask  themselves ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only 
rational  object  of  etymology.  These  gentlemen  seem 
to  think  that  translation  is  earplanation.  Nor  have  they 
ever  yet  ventured  to  ask  themselves  what  they  mean, 
when  they  say  that  any  word  comes  from,  is  derived 
from,  produced  from,  originates  from,  or  gives  birth  to, 
any  other  word.  Their  ignorance  and  idleness  make 
them  contented  with  this  vague  and  misapplied  meta- 
phorical language  :  and  if  we  should  beg  them  to  con- 
sider that  words  have  no  locomotive  faculty,  that  they 
do  not  flow  like  rivers,  nor  vegetate  like  plants,  nor  spi- 
culate  like  salts,  nor  are  generated  like  animals  ;  they 
would  say,  we  quibbled  with  them ;  and  might  per- 
haps in  their  fury  be  tempted  to  exert  against  us  "  a 
vigour  beyond  the  law''  And  yet,  untill  they  can  get 
rid  of  these  metaphors  from  their  mindSj  they  will  not 
themselves  be  fit  for  etymology,  nor  furnish  any  ety- 
mology fit  for  reasonable  men. 


"  As  there  is  an  equivalent  in  the  French  of  the 
word  UNLESS,  very  much  resembling  it  in  turn,  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  it  should  never  have  oc- 
curred to  you,  that  possibly  the  one  is  a  translation,  or 
at  least  an  imitation  of  the  other.  This  equivalent  is 
A  mains  que.    What  word  more  likely  to  have  given 
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birth  to  UNLESS  ;  if  we  may  suppose  the  latter  to  be  a 
compound  of  on  and  less."    Pag.  39. 

"  You  add  in  a  note — *  It  is  the  same  imperative 
LESy  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  and  coalescing  with 
them,  which  has  given  to  our  language  such  adjectives 
as  Hopeless,  Restless,  &c.' — ^These  words  have  been 
all  along  considered  as  compounds  of  Hope,  Rest^  &c. 
and  the  adjective  Less,  Anglo-Saxon  Leaf,  and  Dutch 
Loos  :  and  this  explanation  is  so  natural^  so  clear  and 
satisfactory,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  a  man,  who 
has  any  notion  of  neatness  and  consistency  in  e^mo- 
logical  disquisitions,  could  ever  think  of  their  being 
compounds  of  a  noun,  and  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
Lepn.  Leas  and  Loos  are  still  extant,  this  in  the 
Dutch,  and  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  :  and 
both  answer  to  the  Latin  soluttis  in  this  phrase  solutus 
cura. 

— *^  Multa  adjectiva  formantur  ex  substantivis  ad- 
dendo  qffixum  negativum  Leaj^  vel  Leaf e.  Hinc  apud 
nos  CarelessCj  &c.  Sciendum  vero  est  Leaj*  Anglo-Sax- 
onicum  deduci  a  M.  Gothico  LauSy  quod  significat  Uber, 
solutus,  vacuuSy  et  in  compositione  privationem  vel  de- 
fectum denotat.     Hickes,  A.S.  Gram.  pag.  42. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  gives  us,  in  his  Dictionary,  the  fol- 
lowing deduction  of  the  word  lest  ; — "  Lest,  conjunc* 
tion  from  the  adjective  least,  That  not.'*    Pag.  70. 
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"  Your  improvement  upon  Dr.  Johnson  is,  Lezed^  that^ 
i.  e.  Hoc  dimisso.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  a  man 
should  plume  himself  on  having  substituted  this  strange 
and  far*fetched  manner  of  speaking,  for  the  easy  and 
natural  explanation  which  precedes  ? "    Pag.  7 1 . 

'^  Lest,  in  the  sense  of  That  not^  or  the  Ne  emphor 
ticum  of  the  Latin,  is  generally  written  in  the  ancient 
language  thus,  LiEST.  And  as  Lsf  is  used  also  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  for  the  comparative  of  lytel,  parvus,  it  is 
evident  that  f  laef  answers  to  the  modern  the,  or  that 
LESS,  f  laej^,  to  that  least,  supple,  of  all  things." 
Pag.  72. 

I  may  answer  them  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 

"  merely  ye  are  death's  fools ; 


For  him  ye  labour  by  your  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  run  toward  him  still." 

They  contend  that  the  conjunction  unless,  and  the 
privative  termination  less,  come  from  the  adjective 

• "  Lezed" — They  misrepresent  my  words  just  as  it  suits 
their  purpose.  I  have  said  LESED,  not  LEZED.  They  have  not 
introduced  the  z  here  by  accident ;  for  the  change  is  important 
to  the  etymology.  We  could  never  arrive  at  LEST  from  LEZED : 
for  (when  the  vowel  between  them  is  removed)  Z  must  be  foU 
lowed  by  D  in  pronunciation,  as  s  by  T. — Take  the  word 
Greased  for  an  instance :  if  you  remove  the  vowel,  you  must 
either  pronounce  it  Greased,  or  Grea$U. 
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LESS ;  and  the  conjanction  lest,  from  the  superlative 
LEAST.  Well :  And  what  is  the  adjective  less  ?  What 
is  the  comparative  less  ?  and  what  is  the  superlative 
LEAST?  I  say,  What  are  they?  for  that  is  the  rational 
etjrmological  question  ;  and  not,  whence  do  they  come. 
— It  is  with  words  as  with  men  :  Call  this  Squire,  my 
Lord ;  then  he  will  be  comparative  :  Call  him  by  the 
new-fangled  title  of  Marquis,  or  call  him  Duke ;  then 
he  will  be  superlative  :^  And  yet  whosoever  shall  trust 
him,  or  have  to  do  with  him,  will  find  to  their  cost  that 
it  is  the  same  individual  Squire  Windham  still.  So 
neither  is  the  substance  or  meaning  or  real  import  or 
value  of  any  word  altered  by  its  grammatical  class  and 
denomination. 

The  adjective  Less  and  the  comparative  Less*  are 
the  imperative  of  Lepin  ;  and  the  superlative  Least  is 
the  past  participle. 

The  idle  objections  of  these  Critics  have  brought  me 
to  mention  this  etymology  out  of  its  due  course  :  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  its  consequences  in  this  place. 
But  the  reader  will  see  at  once  the  force  of  this  adjec- 

*  Parvum — Comparative  Minus.  Little  or  Small — Com- 
parative Less. 

The  i^eader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  irregularis  (as  it  is 
called)  of  the  above  comparisons,  when  he  considers  the  real 
meaning  and  import  of  Minus  and  Less, 
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tive  as  used  by  our  ancestors,  when,  instead  of  nineteen 
and  eighteen^  they  said,  Sn  laej*  tpentij — Tpa  laej* 
tpentij.  i.  e.  Twenty,  Dismiss  (or  Take  away)  one. 
Twenty,  Dismiss  (or  Take  away)  two.  We  also  say, — 
"  He  demanded  twenty :  I  gave  him  two  Less.^  i.  e.  I 
gave  him  twenty.  Dismiss  two.  The  same  method  of 
resolution  takes  place,  when  we  speak  of  any  other 
quantity  besides  bare  numbers  :  nor  can  any  instance 
of  the  use  of  Less  or  Least  be  found  in  the  language, 
where  the  signification  of  Dismissing^  Separating^  or 
Taking  away^  is  not  conveyed. 


VI. 

"  Lest  for  lesed,  say  you,  as  blest  for  blessed. — 
This  is  the  whole  of  what  you  tender  for  our  deference 
to  your  opinion :  and  small  as  the  consideration  is,  it 
is  made  up  of  bad  coin.  Lesan  and  blessian  cannot, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  the  matter,  be  coupled  to- 
gether, as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  order  of  verbs; 
the  one  has  a  single,  the  other  a  double  consonant  be* 
fore  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  mood  :  that  forms 
a  long,  this  a  short  syllable  in  the  participle  passive ; 
and  consequently,  though  the  latter  will  bear  the  con- 
traction, it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  will  bear  it 
likewise^  And  thus  much  for  the  bad  coin  with  which 
you  attempt  to  put  us  off."     Pag,  68. 

The  change  of  the  terminating  d  to  t  in  the  past  par- 
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ticiples  (or  in  any  other  words)  does  not  depend  either 
upon  single  or  double  consonants,  or  upon  the  length 
or  shortness  of  the  syllables ;  but  singly  upon  the  sound 
of  the  consonant  which  precedes  it.  There  is  an  ana- 
tomical reason  and  necessity  for  it,  which  I  have  ex- 
plained in  pages  130  and  402  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  volume.  But,  without  the  reason,  and  without  the 
explanation,  the  facts  are  so  notorious  and  so  constantly 
in  repetition,  that  they  had  only  to  open  their  eyes, 
or  their  ears,  to  avoid  so  palpable  an  absurdity  as  this 
rule  about  double  consonants  and  long  syllables,  which 
they  have,  for  the  first  time,  conjured  up.  What  then ; 
Should  I  not  speak  common  English,  if  I  should  say 
to  Mr.  Windham, 

"  Thou  hast  Fac't  many  things  ; 
Face  not  me." 

"  You  have  Fletdt  the  people,  and  Splict  a  rope  for 
your  own  neck." 

Here  are  no  double  consonants ;  and  there  are  long 
syllables.  But,  if  they  will  not  believe  their  eyes  and 
their  ears,  let  them  try  their  own  organs  of  speech ;  and 
they  will  find,  that  without  a  vowel  between  s  and  d 
(or  an  interval  equal  to  the  time  of  a  vowel)  they  can- 
not follow  the  sound  s  with  the  audible  sound  d  ;  and 
that,  if  they  will  terminate  witlx  d,  they  must  change 
the  preceding  s  to  a  z.  All  this  would  be  equally  true 
of  the  sounds  even  if  the  spelling  had  always  continued 
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with  a  D)  and  that  no  writer  had  ever  conformed  his 
orthography  to  the  pronunciation  *.  But  we  have  very 
numerous  written  authorities  to  dumbfound  these  cri- 
tics f-  I  shall  give  them  but  two ;  believing  they  are 
two  more  than  they  wish  to  see. 

"  None  other  wise  negligent 
Than  I  you  saie,  haue  I  not  bee. 
In  good  feith  sonne  wel  me  quemeth, 
That  thou  thy  selfe  hast  thus  acquite 
Toward  this,  in  whiche  no  wight 
Abide  maie,  for  in  an  houre 
He  LEST  all  that  he  maie  laboure 
The  longe  yere." 

Gower,  de  Conf,  Aman.  fol.  68.  pag.  1.  col.  %• 

"  In  tlie  towne  of  Stafibrde  was  (William  of  Cantorbury 
saith,  Ihon  Capgraue  confirminge  the  same)  a  lustye  minion,  a 
truUe  for  the  nonce,  a  pece  for  a  prince,  with  whome,  by  report, 
the  kinge  at  times  was  very  familiare.  Betwixte  this  wanton 
damsel  or  primerose  pearlesse  and  Becket  the  chancellor,  wente 
store  of  presentes,  and  of  loue  tokens  plenty,  and  also  the  loners 
met  at  times,  for  when  he  resorted  thidre,  at  no  place  would  he 
be  hosted  and  lodged,  but  wher  as  she  held  residence.  In  the 
dedde  tyme  of  the  night  (the  storye  saithe)  was  it  her  generall 
custome,  to  come  alone  to  his  bedchambre  with  a  candle  in  her 


*  Da  hal^an  jaale  jrpam  Vam  benbom  Vaep  hchoman  oolyjbe. 
Bed.  3.  8.  Oalyjbe  instead  of  onlyjeb ;  the  e  being  removed 
from  between  the  j  and  b,  this  word  must  be  pronounced  on- 
lyjtc. — **  D  literam  rafio  poscit,  aures  magis  audiunt  s.'* 

t  Satis  hoc  potuit  admonendi  gratia  dixisse,  prater  agrestes 
quosdam  et  indomitos  certatores,  qui  nisi  auctoritatibus  ad- 
hibitis  non  comprimuntur. 
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handy  to  toy  and  trifle  with  him.  Men  are  not  so  folish,  but 
thej  can  wel  conceiue^  what  chastity  was  obserued  in  those 
prety,  nice,  and  wanton  metinges.  But  they  say,  he  sore 
amended  whan  he  was  once  consecrated  archbishop  of  Cantor- 
bury,  and  LEAST  *  well  his  accustomed  enbracinges  after  the 
rules  of  loue,  and  became  in  life  relygious,  that  afore  in  loue 
was  lecherous." 

John  Bale.    Actes  of  English  Votaries.    Dedicated  to 
kyng  Edwarde  the  syxte.     1550, 

SINCE. 

Since  is  a  very  corrupt  abbreviation ;  confounding 
together  different  words  and  different  combinations  of 
words :  and  is  therefore  in  modem  English  improperly 
made  (like  «ut)  to  serve  purposes  which  no  one  word 
in  any  other  language  can  answer ;  because  the  same 
accidental  corruptions,  arising  from  similarity  of  sound, 
have  not  happened  in  the  correspondent  words  of  any 
other  language. 

Where  we  now  employ  sixce  was  formerly  (accord- 
ing to  its  respective  signification)  used, 

Sometimes, 

1.  Seo^^an,  Sio^^an,  Se^^an,  Si^^an,  SiW^en, 
Sithen,  Sithence,  Sithens,  Sithnes,  Sithns : 

Sometimes, 

2.  S^e,  Sine,  Sene,  Sen,  Syn,  Sin  : 

*  He  disffiisted.     He  ptit  away.     He  relinquished. 
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Sometimes^ 

3.  Seand,  Seeing,  Seeing  that,  Seeing  as,  Sens, 
Sense,  Sence. 

Sometimes, 

4.  Si^^e,  Si%,  Sithe,  Sith,  Seen  that,  Seen  as,  Sens, 
Sense,  Sence. 

Accordingly  since,  in  modem  English,  is  used  four 
ways.  Two,  as  a  Preposition  ;  connecting  (or  rather 
affecting)  words  :  and  Two,  as  a  Conjunction ;  affect- 
ing sentences*. 

When  used  as  a  Preposition,  it  has  always  the  sig- 
nification either  of  the  past  participle  Seen  joined  to 
thence,  (that  is,  seen  and  thenceforward:) — or  else  it  has 
the  signification  of  the  past  participle  seen  only. 

When  used  as  a  Conjunction,  it  has  sometimes  the 
signifiication  of  the  present  participle  Seeingy  or  Seeing 
that ;  and  sometimes  the  signification  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple Seen,  or  Seen  that. 

*  It  is  likewise  used  adverbially :  as  when  we  say — It  is  a 
year  SINCE :  i.  e.  a  year  SEEN. 

In  French — une  annSe  passie. 

In  Italian — un  anno  fa:  ue.fatto. 
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As  a  Preposition, 

1.  Since  (for  SiWan,  Sithence,  or  Seen  and  thence 
forwardy)  as, 

'^  Such  a  system  of  government  as  the  present  has  not 
been  ventured  on  by  any  King  since  the  expulsion  of 
James  the  Second^ 

2.  Since  (for  S^ne,  Sene,  or  Seen,)  as, 

"  Did  George  the  Third  reign  before  or  since  that 
example  V^ 

As  a  Conjunction, 

3.  Since  (for  Seant),  Seeing,  Seeing  as,  or  Seeing 
that,)  as, 

^*  If  I  should  labour  for  any  other  satisfaction,  but 
that  of  my  oum  mind,  it  would  be  an  effect  of  phrensy 
in  me,  not  of  hope  ;  since  it  is  not  truth,  but  opinion 
that  can  travel  the  world  without  a  passport  J' 

4.  Since  (for  SiB^e,  Sith,  Seen  as,  or  Seen  that,) 
as, 

"  Since  Death  in  the  end  takes  from  all,  whatsoever 
Fortune  or  Force  takes  from  any  one;  it  were  a  foolish 
madness  in  the  shipwreck  of  worldly  things,  where  all 
sinks  but  the  sorrow,  to  save  that*.'' 

*  FA,  the  French  past  participle  of  Fair,  to  See,  is  used  in 
the  same  conjunctive  manner  in  that  language. 

''  Dis  nous  pourquoi  Dieu  Ta  permis. 
Feu  qu'il  par<Ht  de  sea  amis  i " 
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Junius  says, — "  Since  that  Time,  exinde.  Contrac* 
turn  est  ex  AngL  Sith  thence,  q.  d.  sere  post :  ut  Sith 
illud  originem  traxerit  ex  illo  SGltfttly  Sero,  quod 
habet  Arg.  Cod," 

Skinner  says, — "  Since,  a  Teut.  Sint.  Belg.  Sind. 
Post,  Postea,  Postquam.  Doct.  Th.  H.  putat  deflexum 
a  nostro  Sithence.  Non  absurdum  etiam  esset  decli- 
nare  a  Lat.  Eshinc,  e  et  h  abjectis,  et  x  facillima  mu* 
tatione  in  s  transeunte."  Again  he  says, — "  Sith  ab 
A.S.  Si««an,  Sy««an.  B^g.  Sejfd,  Sint.  Post,  Post 
ilia,  Postea." 

After  the  explanation  I  have  given,  I  suppose  it  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  particular  errors  of  the  above 
derivations. 

Sithence  and  Sith,  though  now  obsolete,  continued 
in  good  use  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

Hooker  in  his  writings  uses  Sithence,  Sith,  Seeing, 
and  Since.  The  two  former  he  always  properly  di- 
stinguishes ;  using  Sithence  for  the  true  import  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Si^Ban,  and  Sith.  for  the  true  import  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Si^Be.  Which  is  the  more  extraor- 
'  dinary,  because  authors  of  the  first  credit  had  very  long 
before  Hooker's  time  confounded  them  together ;  and 
thereby  led  the  way  for  the  present  indiscriminate  and 
corrupt  use  of  since  in  all  the  four  cases  mentioned. 
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Seeing  Hooker  uses  sometimes,  perhaps,  (for  it  will 
admit  a  doubt*)  improperly.  And  since  (according 
to  the  corrupt  custom  which  has  now  universally  pre- 
vailed in  the  language)  he  uses  indifferently  either  for 
Sithencej  Seen^  Seeing^  or  Sith. 

THAT. 

There  is  something  so  very  singular  in  the  use  of 
this  Conjunction,  as  it  is  called,  that  one  should  think 
it  would  alone,  if  attended  to,  have  been  sufficient  to 
lead  the  Grammarians  to  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the 
other  conjunctions,  as  well  as  of  itself.  The  use  I  mean 
is,  that  the  conjunction  that  generally  makes  a  part 
of,  and  keeps  company  with,  most  of  the  other  conjunc- 
tions.— Ifthat^  An  thaty  Unless  thaty  Though  that.  But 
thaty  Without  that,  Lest  that.  Since  that.  Save  that.  Ex- 
cept  thaty  &c.  is  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sen- 
tences where  any  of  those  conjunctions  are  used. 

*  Such  is  the  doubtful  use  of  it  by  Shakespear  in  the  follow- 
iog  passage  : 

*'  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

For  it  may  either  be  resolved  thus ; — It  seems  strange  that 
men,  SEEING  that  death  will  come  when  it  will  come,  should 
fear : 

'  Or-^Strange  that  men  should  fear;  it  being  SEEN  that  death 
will  come  when  it  will  come. 
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Is  it  not  an  obvious  question  then,  to  ask,  why  this 
Conjunction  alone  should  be  so  peculiarly  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  same  family  ?  And  why  this 
alone  should  be  able  to  connect  itself  with,  and  indeed 
be  usually  necessary  to,  almost  all  the  others  ?  So  ne* 
cessary,  that  even  when  it  is  compounded  with  another 
conjunction,  and  drawn  into  it  so  as  to  become  one 
word,  (as  it  is  with  sith  and  sincCj)  we  are  still  forced 
to  employ  again  this  necessary  index,  in  order  to  pre- 
cede, and  so  point  out  the  sentence  which  is  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  other  Conjunction  ? 

B. 

Be,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  that,  I  can  easily 
perceive  that  sith  (which  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Si^^e)  includes  that.  But  when  since  is  (as 
you  here  consider  it)  a  corruption  for  Seeing-as  and 
Seen-as  ;  how  does  it  then  include  that  ? — In  short, 
what  is  AS  ?  For  I  can  gather  no  more  from  the  Ety- 
mologists concerning  it,  than  that  it  is  derived  either 
from  &q  or  from  als*  :  But  still  this  explains  nothing : 
for  what  ^^  is,  or  als,  remains  likewise  a  secret 

H. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  is  also  an  article ;  and  (however 


*  Junius  says,-^^'  As,  uty  sicut,  Grsecis  est  dg"  Skinner^ 
whom  S.  Johnson  follows,  says — "  As,  a  Teut.  Ak,  sicut ;  eliso 
soil,  propter  euphoniam  intermedio  h/* 

VOL.  I.  S 
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and  whenever  used  in  English)  means  the  same  as  It^ 
or  Thaty  or  Which.  In  the  German,  where  it  still  evi- 
dently retains  its  original  signification  and  use,  (as  so* 
also  does,)  it  is  written — Es, 

*  The  Geraian  so  and  the  English  SO  (though  in  one  lan- 
guage it  18  called  an  Adverb  or  Conjunction,  and  in  the  other 
an  Article  or  Pronoun)  are  yet  both  of  them  derived  from  the 
Gothic  article  SA?  S^ ;  and  have  in  both  languages  retained 
the  original  meaning,  viz.  Ity  or  That. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  indeed  (not  perceiving  that  AUes  and  Al-so 
are  difierent  compounds)  in  a  note  on  the  Canterbury  Tahs^ 
V.  7327,  says—"  Our  AS  is  the  same  with  Ak,  Teut  and  Sax. 
It  is  only  a  further  corruption  of  Aho.^*  But  the  etymological 
opinions  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  (who  derives  For  the  Nones  from  Pro 
nunc)  merit  not  the  smallest  attention. 

Dr.  Lowth,  amongst  some  false  English  which  he  has  recom- 
mended, and  much  good  English  which  he  has  reprobated,  says 
— "  So-AS,  was  used  by  the  writers  of  the  last  century  to  ex- 
press a  consequence,  instead  of  SO-TUAT.  Swift,  I  believe, 
is  the  last  of  our  good  writers  who  has  frequently  used  this  man- 
ner of  expression.  It  seems  improper,  and  is  deservedly  grown 
obsolete." 

But  Dr.  Lowth,  when  he  undertook  to  write  his  Introduction, 
with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  most  assuredly  sinned 
agunst  his  better  judgment.  For  he  begins  most  judiciously, 
thus, — ^^  Universal  Grammar  explains  the  principles  which  are 
common  to  All  languages.  The  Grammar  of  any  particular 
language  applies  those  common  principles  to  that  particular  lan- 
guage." And  yet,  with  this  clear  truth  before  his  eyes,  he  boldly 
proceeds  to  give  a  particular  grammar ;  without  being  himself 
possessed  of  one  single  principle  of  Universal  Grammar.  Agahi : 
he  says^— '^  The  connective  parts  of  sentences  are  the  most  im- 
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It  does  not  come  from  Ab;  any  more  than  Though^ 
and  Be-ity  and  If  (or  Gif),  &c.  come  from  AHhough, 


portant  of  all,  and  require  the  greatest  cans  and  attention :  for  it 
is  by  these  chiefly  that  the  train  of  thought,  the  course  of  rea- 
soning, and  the  whole  progress  of  the  mind,  in  continued  dis- 
course of  all  kinds,  is  laid  open ;  and  on  the  right  use  of  these, 
the  perspicuity,  that  is  the  first  and  greatest  beauty  of  style,  prin- 
cipally depends.  Relatives  and  Conjunctions  are  the  instru- 
ments of  connection  in  discourse :  it  may  be  of  use  to  point  out 
some  of  the  most  common  inaccuracies  that  writers  are  apt  to 
fall  into  with  respect  to  them ;  and  a  few  examples  of  faults  may 
perhaps  be  more  instructive,  than  any  rules  of  propriety  that  can 
be  given." 

And  again,-—"  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  noting^  the 
proper  uses  of  these  conjunctions,  because  they  occur  very  fre- 
quently;  and,  as  it  was  obsen^ed  before  of  connective  words  in 
general,  are  of  great  importance  with  respect  to  the  clearness 
and  beauty  of  style.  I  may  add  too^  because  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  them  are  very  common." 

After  which  he  proceeds  to  his  examples  of  the  proper  and 
improper  use  of  these  connectives : — ^without  having  the  most 
distant  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  whose  employment  he 
undertakes  to  settle.  The  consequence  was  unavoidable :  that, 
(having  no  reasonabk  rule  to  go  by,  and  no  apparent  significor 
turn  to  direct  him)  he  was  compelled  to  trust  to  his  own  fand* 
fid  taste  {as  in  the  best  it  is),  and  the  uncertain  authority  of 
others ;  and  has  consequently  approved  and  condemned  with- 
out truth  or  reason.  "  Pourquoi  (says  Girard)  apr^  tant  de 
aiedes  et  tant  d'ouvrages,  les  gens  de  lettres  ont*ils  encore  des 
id^es  si  informes  et  des  expressions  si  confuses,  sur  ce  qu'ils  font 
profession  d'etudier  et  de  traiter  i  Ou  s'ils  ne  veulent  pas  pren- 
dre la  peine  d^approfondir  la  mati^re,  comment  osent-ils  en 
donner  des  lemons  au  public  ?     C'est  ce  que  je  ne  confois  pas. 

s2 
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and  Albeity  and  AlgifyScc. — For  AUj  in  our  old  Englisb, 
is  a  contraction  of  Aly  and  es  or  as :  and  this  Al  (which 
in  comparisons  used  to  be  very  properly  employed  be- 
fore the  first  es  or  as,  but  was  not  employed  before  the 
second,)  we  now,  in  modem  English,  suppress  :  As  we 
have  also  done  in  numberless  other  instances ;  where 
All  (though  not  improper)  is  not  necessary. 

Thus, 

**  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  seas 
As  swift  AS  darts  or  feather'd  arrows  fly.** 

That  is, 

"  She  glides  away  (with)  THAT  swiftness,  (with)  WHICH 
feather'd  arrows  fly." 


When  in  old  English  it  is  written. 


•*  Sche 

Glidis  away  under  the  fomy  seis 

Als  swift  as  gan^e  or  fedderit  arrow  fleis :" 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  S£3. 

t^hen  it  means, 

"  With  ALL  THAT  swiftness  mth  WHICH,  8lc.'* 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  plainly  "why  so 
many  of  the  conjunctions  may  be  used  almost  indif- 
ferently (or  with  a  very  little  turn  of  expression)  for 
each  other.     And  without  my  entering  into  the  parti- 
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cular  minutiee  in  the  use  of  each,  you  will  easily  ac- 
count for  the  slight  differences  in  the  turn  of  expres- 
sion,  arising  from  different  customary  abbreviations  of 
amstmction. 


I  will  only  give  you  one  instance,  and  leave  it  with 
you  for  your  entertainment :  from  which  you  will  draw 
a  variety  of  arguments  and  conclusions. 

**  And  soft  he  sighed,  LEST  men  might  him  hear. 
And  soft  he  sigh'd,  THAT  men  might  NOT  him  hear. 
And  soft  he  sighed,  ELSE  men  might  him  hear. 
Unless  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
But  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Without  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Save  that  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Except  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
OUTCEPT  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Out-take  he  sighed  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
If  that  he  sigh'd  NOT  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
And  AN  he  sigh*d  NOT  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Set  that  he  sigh*d  NOT  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Put  case  he  sigh'd  NOT  soft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Be  IT  he  sigh'd  NOT  soft,  men  might  him  hear.*' 

B. 

According  to  your  account  then,  Lord  ^onboddo  is 
extremely  unfortunate  in  the  particular  care  he  has 
taken  to  make  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  he 
lays  down,  of  the  Verbs  being  the  Parent  word  of  all 
language,  and  to  caution  the  candid  reader  from  im- 
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puting  to  bim  an  opinion  that  the  CanjunctioM  were  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  inchided  in  his  rale,  or  have  any 
connexion  whatever  with  Verbs*. 


H. 

In  my  opinion  he  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  his  ruk 
than  in  his  exception.  They  are  both  equally  unfound- 
ed :  and  yet  as  well  founded,  as  almost  every  other  po- 
sition which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  two  first  volumes. 
The  whole  of  which  is  perfectly  worthy  of  that  pro- 
found politician  and  philosopher,  who  esteems  that  to 
be  the  most  perfect  form,  and  as  he  calls  it — "  the  last 


*  ^  This  so  copious  derivation  from  the  verb  in  Greeks  natu- 
rally leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Parent  word  of  the  whole 
language :  and  indeed  I  believe  tliat  to  be  the  fact :  for  I  do  not 
know  that  it  can  be  certainly  shewn  that  there  is  any  word  that 
18  undoubtedly  a  primitive,  which  is  not  a  verb ;  I  mean  a  verb 
in  the  stricter  sense  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  By 
this  the  candid  reader  will  not  understand  that  I  mean  to  say 
that  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  such  like  words,  which  are 
rather  the  Pegs  and  Naih  that  fasten  the  several  parts  of  the 
language  together  than  the  language  itself,  are  derived  from 
verbs  or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind." 

Vol.  £.  part2.  b.  1.  ch.  15. 

Court  de  Gebelin  is  as  positive  in  tlie  contrary  opinion, — 
'Mia  fallu  necessairement/'  says  he,  '^  que  tous  les  autres  mots 
vinssent  des  noms.  II  n'est  aucun  mot,  de  quelqu'espece  que 
ce  soity  et  dans  quelque  langue  quece  soit,  qui  ne  descended'un 
nom." — Hist,  de  la  Parole,  page  180. 
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stage  of  civil  society*,'^  where  Government  leaves  no* 
thing  to  the  free-will  of  individuals ;  but  interferes  with  - 
the  domestic  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  !  Such  would  in  truth  be  the 
last  stage  of  civil  society,  in  the  sense  of  the  lady  in 
the  comedy,  whose  lover  having  offered — "to  give  her 
ikt  last  proof  of  love  and  marry  her," — she  aptly 
replied,  "  The  last  indeed  ;  for  there 's  an  end  of  lov- 
mg. 

B. 

But  what  say  you  to  the  bitter  irony  with  which 
Mr.  Harris  treats  the  modems  in  the  concluding  note 
to  his  doctrine  of  Conjunctions  ?  Where  he  says, — 
'^  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  politest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  Attic  writers,  and  Plato  above  all  the 


*  ''  But  the  private  lives  of  the  subjects  undet  those  Govera- 
ments  are  left  as  much  to  the  free  will  of  each  individual,  and  as 
little  subjecte<}  to  rule,  as  in  the  American  Governments  above 
mentioned :  and  every  man  in  such  a  State  may  with  impunity 
educate  his  children  in  the  worst  manner  possible ;  and  may 
abuse  his  own  person  and  fortune  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  pro- 
vided he  does  no  injury  to  his  neighbours,  nor  attempts  any 
thing  against  the  State.  The  last  stage  of  civil  sodety,  in  which 
the  progression  ends,  is  that  most  perfect  form  of  polity  which, 
to  all  the  advantages  of  the  Governments  last  mentioned,  joins 
the  care  of  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  of  the  private  lives 
of  the  citizens ;  ndther  of  which  is  left  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  each  individual;  but  both  are  i^ulated  by  PUBLIC  WIS- 
DOM."—Vol.  1.  page  243. 
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rest,  should  have  their  works  filled  with  Particles  of 
all  kinds  and  with  Conjunctions  in  particular ;  while 
in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of  ourselves  as  of 
our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  word  as  a  Particle  or 
Corgunction  is  to  be  found.  Is  it  that  where  there  is 
connection  in  the  meaning,  there  must  be  words  had 
to  connect ;  but  that  where  the  connection  is  little  or 
none,  such  connectives  are  of  little  use?  That  houses 
of  cards  without  cement  may  well  answer  their  end ; 
but  not  those  houses  where  one  would  chuse  to  dwell  ? 
Is  this  the  cause  ?  Or  have  we  attained  an  elegance 
to  the  antients  unknown  ? 

'  Fenimus  ad  summamfortuna/  "  8cc. 

What  will  you  say  to  Lord  Monboddo,  who  holds 
the  same  opinion  with  Mr.  Harris*? 


*  <<  This  abundance  of  Conjunctions  and  Particles,"  says  he, 
vol.  2.  page  179.  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  beau- 
^es  of  Uie  Greek  language,  8cc.  For  I  am  so  far  from  thinking 
that  that  disjointed  composiuon  and  short  cut  of  style,  which  is 
so  much  in  fashion  at  present,  and  of  which  Tacitus  among  the 
ancients  is  the  great  model,  is  a  beauty,  that  1  am  of  opinion 
it  is  the  affectation  of  a  deformity ;  nor  is  there,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, any  thing  that  more  disfigures  a  style,  or  makes  it 
more  offensive  to  a  man  of  true  taste  and  judgement  in  writ' 
ing!'  &c. 

'^  I  shall  only  add  at  present,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties of  com]:x)sing  in  English  appears  to  me  to  be  the  vrant  of 
such  connecting  particles  as  the  Greeks  have,"  &c. 
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H. 

I  say  that  a  litUe  more  reflection  and  a  great  deal 
less  reading,  a  litUe  more  attention  to  common  sense*, 
and  less  blind  prejudice  for  his  Greek  commentators, 
would  have  made  Mr.  Harris  a  much  better  Gramma* 
rian,  if  not  perhaps  a  Philosopher. — ^What  a  strange 
language  is  this  to  come  from  a  man,  who  at  the  same 
time  supposes  these  Particles  and  Coryunctions  to  be 
words  without  meaning  !  It  should  seem,  by  this  in- 
solent pleasantry,  that  Mr.  Harris  reckons  it  the  per- 
fection of  composition  and  discourse  to  use  a  great 
many  words  without  meaning  ! — If  so,  perhaps  Master 
Slender's  language  would  meet  with  this  learned  Gen- 
tleman's approbation : 

"  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yrf,  till  my  mother 
be  dead ;  but  what  though  yet  I  live  a  poor  gentleman 
bom." 

Now  here  is  cement  enough  in  proportion  to  the 
building.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Shakespeare  (a 
much  better  philosopher  by  the  bye  than  most  of  those 
who  have  written  philosophical  Treatises)  was  of  a 
different  opinion   in   this   matter  from   Mr.  Harris. 


*  The  author  would  by  no  means  he  understood  to  allude  to 
the  COMMON  S£NSE  of  Doctors  Oswald,  Reid,  and  Beattie; 
which  appears  to  him  to  be  sheer  nonsense. 
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He  thought  the  best  way  to  make  his  Zany  talk  un- 
connectedly  and  nonsensically  wa^  to  give  him  a  quan- 
tity of  these  elegant  words  without  meaning  which 
are  such  favourites  with  Mr.  Harris  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo. 

B. 

This  may  be  raillery  perhaps,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
neither  reasoning  nor  authority.  This  instance  does 
not  affect  Mr.  Harris  :  for  All  cement  is  no  more  fit  to 
make  a  firm  building  than  no  cement  at  all.  Slender's 
discourse  might  have  been  made  equally  as  uncon- 
nected without  any  particles,  as  with  so  many  particles 
together.  It  is  the  proper  mixture  of  particles  and 
other  words  which  Mr.  Harris  would  recommend  ;  and 
he  only  censures  the  modems  for  being  too  sparing  of 
Particles. 

H. 

Reasoning!  It  disdains  to  be  employed  about  such 
conceited  nonsense,  such  affected  airs  of  superiority 
and  pretended  elegance.  Especially  when  the  whole 
foundation  is  false :  for  there  are  not  any  useful  con- 
nectives in  the  Greek,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
modem  languages.  But  for  his  opinion  concerning 
their  employment,  you  shall  have  authority^  if  you 
please ;  Mr.  Harris's  favourite  authorit}^ :  an  Antient, 
a  Greek,  and  one  too  writing  professedly  on  Plato's 
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opinions,  and  in  defence  of  Plato ;  and  which  if  Mr. 
Harris  had  not  forgotten,  I  am  persuaded,  he  would 
not  haye  contradicted. 

Plutarch  says — "  II  n'y  a  ny  Beste,  ny  instrument, 
ny  armeure,  ny  autre'  chose  quelle  qu'elle  soit  au 
monde,  qui  par  ablation  ou  privation  d'une  siene  pro- 
pre  partie,  soit  plus  belle,  plus  active,  ne  plus  doulce 
que  paravant  elle  n'estoit ;  Ik  oii  I'oraison  bien  souvent, 
en  estans  les  cofffonctions  toutes  osUeSj  a  une  force  et 
efficace  plus  affectueuse,  plus  active,  et  plus  esmou- 
vante.  C'est  pourquoy  ceulx  qui  escrivent  des  figures 
de  Retorique  louent  et  prisent  grandement  celle  qu'ils 
appellent  deliee ;  Ik  ou  ceulx  qui  sont  trop  religieux 
et  qui  s'  assubjettissent  trop  aux  regies  de  la  gram- 
maire,  sans  ozer  oster  une  seule  conjonction  de  la  com- 
mune fa<^on  de  parler,  en  sont  k  bon  droit  blasmez  et 
repris ;  comme  faisans  un  stile  enerv6,  sans  aucune 
pointe  d'affection,  et  qui  lasse  et  donne  peine  k  ouir," 
&c* 

I  will  give  you  another  authority,  which  perhaps 
Mr.  Harris  may  value  more,  because  I  value  it  much 
less. 

'^  II  n'y  a  rien  encore  qui  donne  plus  de  mouvement 
au  discours  que  d'en  dter  les  liaisons.    En  efiet,  un  dis- 

*  Platonic  Questions,  Ainyot'a  Translation. 
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cours  que  rien  ne  lie  et  n'embanusse,  marche  et  coule 
de  soym^me,  et  il  s'en  faut  peu  qu'il  n'aille  quelquefdis 
plus  vite  que  la  pensee  m^me  de  Torateur/'  Longinus 
tiien  gives  three  examples,  from  Xenophon,  Homer, 
and  Demosthenes  ;  and  concludes — '^  En  egalant  et 
applanissant  toutes  choses  par  le  moyen  de  liaisons^ 
vous  verrez  que  d'un  pathetique  fort  et  violent  vous 
tomberez  dans  une  petite  affeterie  de  langage  qui  n'aura 
ni  pointe  ni  eguillon ;  et  que  toute  la  force  de  votre 
discours  s  eteindra  aussi-tost  d'elle-mesme.  Et  conune 
il  est. certain,  que  si  on  lioit  le  corps  dun  homme  qui 
court,  on  lui  feroit  perdre  toute  sa  force  ;  de  meme  si 
vous  allez  embarrasser  une  passion  de  ces  liaisons  et 
de  ces  particules  inutiks,  elle  les  souffre  avec  peine  ; 
vous  lui  otez  la  liberty  de  sa  course,  et  cette  impetuo- 
site  qui  la  faisoit  marcher  avec  la  mesme  violence 
qu'un  trait  lance  par  une  machine*." 

Take  one  more  authority,  better  than  either  of  the 
foregoing  on  this  subject. 

"  Partes  orationis  similes  nexu  indigent,  ut  inter  se 
uniantur ;  et  iste  vocatur  Conjunction  quae  definitur  vocula 
indeclinabilis  qwz  partes  orationis  colligit.  Alii  earn 
subintelligi  malint,  alii  expresse  et  moleste  repetunt : 
illud,  qui  attentiores  sunt  rebus  ;  hoc,  qui  rigorosius 
loquuntur.     Omittere  fere  omnes  conjunctiones  Hispa- 

*  Boileau's  Translation. 
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norum  aut  vitium  aut  character  est      Plurimse  de- 
siderantur  i]i  Lucano,  plurimse  in  Seneca,  multa)  in 
aliis  authoribus.     Multas  omitto ;  et,  si  meum  genium 
sequerer,  fere  omnes.     Qui  rem  intelligit  et  argumen- 
turn  penetrat,  percipit  sibi  ipsis  cohserere  sententias^ 
nee  egere  particulis  ut  connectantur :  quod,  si  inter- 
serantur  voculse  connexivse,  scopaa  dissolute  illse  sunt ; 
nee  additis  et  multiplicatis  conjunctionibus  cohserere 
poterunt.     Hinc  patet  quid  debuisset  responderi  Cali- 
gulae,  Senecae  calamum  vilipendenti.     Suet&nius :  Ltr 
nius  comptiusque  scribendi  genus  adeo  contempsit,  ut  Se- 
necanij  turn  maanme  placentem,  cammissiones  meras  cam" 
ponerCj  et  Ar^inam  sine  calce,  diceret.'' — "  Caliguls 
hoc  judicium  est,  inquit  Lipsius  in  judicio  de- Seneca; 
nempe  illius  qui  cogitavit  etiam  de  Homeri  carminibus 
abolendis,  itemque  Virgilii  et  Titi  Livii  scriptis  ex 
omnibus  bibliothecis  amovendis.      Respondeo  igitur 
meum  Senecam  non  vulgo  nee  plebi  seripmse,  nee  ornni 
viro  doctOy  sed  illi  qui  attente  eum  legeret.     Et  addoj  ubi 
lector  mente  Senecam  sequituVj  sensum  adsequi:    nee 
inter  sententiaSy  mo  se  prementes  et  consolidantes  pan- 
dercj  conjunctionem  majorem  requiri.^ 

Caramuel,  cxlii. 

And  I  hope  these  authorities  (for  I  will  offer  no  ar- 
gument  to  a  writer  of  his  cast)  will  satisfy  the  "  true 
taste  and  Judgment  in  writing"  of  Lord  Monboddo ;  who 
with  equal  affectation  and  vanity  has  followed  Mr. 
Harris  in  this  particular :  and  who,  though  incapable 
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of  writing  a  sentence  of  common  English^  (^fuerwit 
enim  illi  tt  ususpro  duct  et  ratio  fro  masore^  sincerely 
deplores  ik^  decrease  of  learning  in  England* ;  whilst 
he  really  imagines  that  there  is  sometiiing  captivating 
in  his  own  style,  and  has  gratefully  informed  us  to 
whose  assistance  we  owe  the  obligation. 

•  See  Mr.  BometF*  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  473. 
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Sfc. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF    PREPOSITIONS. 


B. 

Well,  sir,  what  you  have  hitherto  said  of  the  Con- 
junctions will  deserve  to  be  well  considered.  But  we 
have  not  yet  entirely  done  with  them  :  for,  you  know, 
the  Prepositions  were  originally,  and  for  a  long  time, 
classed  with  the  Conjunctions :  and  when  first  sepa^ 
rated  from  them,  were  only  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Prepositive  Coiyunctions*. 


*  The  philosophers  of  Hungary,  Turkey  and  Georgia  at  least 
were  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  this  absurdity  :  for  Dr.  Jault, 
in  his  preface  to  (what  is  very  improperly,  though  commonly, 
called)  Menage's  ^Dictionary,  tells  us—''  Par  le  fr6quent  com- 
merce que  j'ai  eu  avec  eux  [ks  Hangrois]  pendant  plusieurs  an- 
n^es,  ayant  tlLch6  de  p£n6trer  k  fonds  ce  que  ce  pouvoit  dtre  que 
cet  idi6me  si  difiSrent  de  tous  les  autres  d'£urope,  je  les  ai  con- 
vaincus  quails  6toient  Scythes  d'origine,  ou  du  moins  que  leur 
langue^toitunedes  branches  de  la  Scythique;  puisqu'^  l'6gard 
de  Trnflexion  elle  avoit  rapport  k  celle  de&  Turcs,  qui  constam* 
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H. 
Very  true^  Sir.  And  these  Prepositwe  Conjunc- 
tions, once  separated  from  the  others,  soon  gave  birth 
to  another  subdivision* ;  and  Grammarians  were  not 
ashamed  to  have  a  class  of  Postpositive  Prepositives. — 
"  Dantur  etiam  Postpositiones  (says  Caramuel) ;  quae 
Prapositiones  postpositive  solent  dici,  nulla  vocabu- 
lorum  repugnantia :  vocantur  enim  Prapositiones,  quia 
sensu  saltem  prseponuntur ;  et  Postpositive,  quia  vo- 
caliter  postponi  debent." 

B. 

But  as  Mr.  Harris  still  ranks  them  with  Connectives, 
this,  I  think,  will  be  the  proper  place  for  their  inves- 
tigation. And  as  the  title  of  Prepositive  or  Preposi- 
tion "  only  expresses  their  place  and  not  their  character; 
their  Definition,  he  says,  will  distinguish  them  from  the 
former  Connectives^"  He  therefore  proceeds  to  give  a 
compleat  definition  of  them,  viz. 

— "  A  Preposition  is  a  part  of  speech,  devoid  itse^of 

ment  passoient  pour  Scythes,  6tant  originaire  du  Turquestan,  et 
de  la  Transoiuane;  et  qu'outre  cela  les  PREPOSITIONS  de 
ces  deux  langues,  aussi  bien  que  de  la  Georgienne,  se  mettoient 
toujours  aprh  leur  regime,  contra  Tordrede  la  nature  et  la  signi- 
fication de  leur  nom.'' 

Look  at  the  English,  i.  e.  The  language  we  are  talking  OF : 
The  language  we  deal  IN :  The  object  we  look  TO  :  The  per- 
sons we  work  FOR :  The  explanation  we  depend  UPON;  &c. 

*  Buonmattei  has  still  a  further  subdivision ;  and  has  made  a 
separate  part  of  speech  of  the  Segnacasi. 
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signification  ;  but  so  farmed  as  to  unite  two  wards  that 
are  significanty  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of 
themselves.'' — Now  I  am  curious  to  know,  whether  you 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Harris  in  his  definition  of  this 
part  of  Speech ;  or  whether  you  are  determined  to 
differ  from  him  on  every  point. 

H. 

Till  he  agrees  with  himself,  I  think  you  should  not 
disapprove  of  my  differing  from  him ;  because  for  this 
at  least  I  have  his  own  respectable  authority.  Having 
defined  a  word  to  be  a  "  Sound  significant ;"  he  now 
defines  a*  Preposition  to  be  a  word  "  devoid  of  signifi- 
cation'' And  a  few  pages  after,  he  says,  '^  Prepositions 
commonly  transfuse  something  of  their  awn  meaning  into 
the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded.^ 

Now,  if  I  agree  with  him  that  words  are  sounds 
significant;  how  can  I  agree  that  there  are  sorts  of 
words  devoid  of  signification  ?  And  if  I  could  suppose 
that  Prepositions  are  devoid  of  signification;  how  could 
I  afterwards  allow  that  they  transfuse  something  of 
their  own  meaning  ? 

B. 

This  is  the  same  objection  repeated,  which  you  made 
before  to  his  definition  of  ihe^rst  sort  of  Connectives. 
But  is  it  not  otherwise  a  compleat  definition  ? 

VOL.  I.  T 
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H. 

Mr.  Harris  no  doubt  intended  it  as  such :  for,  in  a 
note  on  this  passage,  he  endeavours  to  justify  his  doc- 
trine by  a  citation  from  ApoUonius*;  which  he  calls 
**  rather  a  descriptive  sketch  than  a  complete  defini- 
tion." But  what  he  gives  us  in  the  place  of  it,  as 
campkat,  is  neither  definition  nor  even  description. 
It  contains  a  Negation  and  an  Accident ;  and  nothing 
more.  It  tells  us  what  the  Preposition  is  not;  and 
the  purpose  for  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  employed. 
It  might  serve  as  well  for  a  definition  of  the  East  India 
Company  J  as  of  a  Preposition  :  for  of  that  we  may  truly 
say — ^^  It  is  not  itself  any  part  of  the  Government,  but 
so  formed  as  to  unite  those  who  would  not  have  co- 
alesced of themselvesf." — Poor  Scaliger  (who  well  knew 


*  **  Je  n'entends  pas  trop  bien  le  Grec,  dit  le  Geant. 

''  Ni  moi  non  plus,  dit  la  Mite  pbilosophique. 

**  Pourquoi  done,  reprit  le  Sirien,  citez-vous  un  certain  Ari- 
stote  en  Grec  i 

'^Cest,  repliqua  le  Savant,  qu^il  &ut  bien  dter  ce  qu'oo  oe 
comiMDetid  point  du  tout,  dans  la  langue  qu'on  enteiid  le  moins." 

FoUaire,  Micromegas. 

t  Let  the  reader  wbo  has  any  sense  of  justice,  or  who  fieeb 
any  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  look  back  and  re-con- 
nder  the  corrupt  use  which  one  Coalition  would  have  made  of 
this  company  in  the  year  1783,  and  the  corrupt  use  which  an. 
other  CoaKtaon  has  made  of  it  since.  Let  him  then  recall  to 
bis  mind  the  parallel  history  of  die  Ck>mpany  of  St  Geoi]ge,  at 
the  close  of  the  flourishii^  days  of  die  Republic  of  Genoa;  and 
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what  a  definition  should  be),  from  his  own  melancholy 
experience  exclaimed — **  Nihil  infelidus  grammatico 
definitorer  Mr.  Harris's  logical  ignorance  most  hap- 
pily deprived  him  of  a  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  And 
so  little,  good  man,  did  he  dream  of  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  that  whilst  all  others  were  acknowledging 
their  successless  though  indefatigable  labours,  and 
lamedting  their  insuperable  difficulties,  he  prefaces 
his  doctrine  of  C(t>;i^cft't;e^  with  this  singularly  confident 
introduction ; — "  What  remains  of  our  work  is  a  matter 
of  less  difliculty ;  it  being  the  same  here  as  in  some 
historical  picture  :  when  the  principal  figures  are  once 
fonned,  it  is  an  easy  labour  to  design  the  rest*." 


in  spite  of  all  outward  appearances,  he  will  easily  be  able  to 
foretell  the  speedy  fate  of  this  pilfered  and  annihilated  body. 
Without  any  external  shock,  the  sure  cause  of  its  rapid  de- 
stniction  is  in  its  present  despotic  and  corrupt  constitution :  to 
the  foraiation  of  which  (and  to  no  supposed  delinquency  nor 
personal  enmity)  that  much  infured  roan,  Mr.  Hastings,  was 
made  the  victim  by  all  the  corrupt  parties  in  the  kingdom. 

*  Such  is  the  language,  and  such  are  the  definitions  of  him 
who,  in  this  very  chapter  of  the  Prepositions,  has  modestiy  given 
us  the  following  note.—''  And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that 
he  who  pretends  to  discuss  the  sentiments  of  any  one  of  these 
philosophers,  or  even  to  cite  and  translate  him  (except  in  trite 
and  obvious  sentences)  without  accurately  knowing  tiie  Greek 
tongue  in  general;  tiie  nice  diflferences-of  many  words  appa- 
rently synonymous ;  the  peculiar  style  of  the  author  whom  be 
presumes  to  handle ;  the  new  cmned  words,  and  new  ^gnifi- 
ottions  given  to  old  words  used  by  such  author  and  his  sect; 

t2 
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However  contradictory  and  irregular  all  this  may 
appear  to  you,  Mr.  Harris  has  advanced  nothing  more 
than  what  the  most  approved  Greek  and  Latin  Gram- 
marians have  delivered  down  to  him,  and  what  modem 
Grammarians  and  Philosophers  have  adopted*. 


the  whole  philosophy  of  such  sect,  together  with  the  connec- 
tions and  dej^endencies  of  its  several  paits,  whether  logkal, 
ethical  or  physical ; — He,  I  say,  that,  without  this  previous  pre- 
paration, attempts  what  1  have  said,  will  shoot  in  the  dark ; 
will  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders ;  will  explain  and  praise 
and  censure  merely  by  chauce;  and  though  he  may  possibly  to 
foob  appear  as  a  wise  man,  will  certainly  among  the  wise  ever 
pass  for  Vifooi.  Such  a  man's  intellect  comprehends  antient 
philosophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a  distant  prospect.  He 
may  see,  perhaps,  enough  to  know  mountains  from  plains,  and 
seas -from  woods;  but  for  an  accurate  discernment  of  parti- 
culars and  their  character,  this,  without  further  helps,  it  is  im- 


*  **  Pmpositio  seu  adnomen,  per  se  rum  sigmficat,  nisi  ad- 
datur  nominibus.'' — Campanella* 

**  Multas  8c  varias  hujus  partis  orationis  deiinitiones  invenio. 
£t  pr®  C83teris  arridet  hsdc, — Praepositio  est  vocula :  modum 
<]^uendam  nominis  adsignificans.^ — CaramueL 

"  Ut  omittam  Particulas  minores,  cujusmodi  sunt  Praepo- 
sitiones,  Ck>njunctiones,  InterjecUones,  quae  nullam  kabent  cum 
mmimbus  affitiitatem!* — J.  C.  Scaliger.  de  L.  L.  cap.  192. 

Even  Hoogeveen,  who  clearly  saw — ^^  Particuilas  in  sua  /it* 
fantiafuisse  vel  verba  vel  nomiha,  vel  ex  nominibus  fomiaU 
adverbia ;''  yet  gives  the  foUowang  account  and  D^nition  of 
then)  : 
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H. 

Yes.    Yes.    I  know  the  errors  are  ancient  enough, 
to  have  been  long  ago  worn  out  and  discarded.     But 


''  Primaniy  ut  reliquaruin^  ita  Grsecffi  quoque  Ungues  originetn 
fubse  simplicissimam,  ipsa  natura  ac  ratio  docent ;  primosque 
woiMttTCLs  nomina,  quibu8  res,  et  verba,  quibus  actiones  expri. 
merent,  non  vero  Particulas  imtituisse,  probabUe  est.  Certe, 
cum  ex  nominibus  et  verbis  mt^ra  constat  oratio,  quorum  hsBC 
actiooes  et  aflfectiones,  ilia  personas  agentes  et  patientes  iedi- 
cant,  jure  qttaritur,  an  primava  lingua  habuerit  particulas. 
Non'  utique  necessariam,  rem  ezprimeodi,  vim  habere  videntur, 
sed  odsciHtiam  quandafn,  et  sententiad  per  noniina  et  verba  ex- 
pressaa  variandi,  stabiUendi,  ir^rmandi,  negandi,  copulandi, 
disjungendi,  imminuendi,  qffirmandi,  lindtandi,  multiaque  modis 
afficiendi :  Ipsa  vero,  quatenus  particula,  per  se  sola  spectatitf 
nihil  significant. — 

'*  Natura,  inquam,  ipsa  docet,  Particulis  antiquiora  esse  no* 
ndna  et  verba,  quia,  observato  rerum  ordine,  necesse  est,  res  et 
actiones  prius  fuisse  nataset  expre8sas,quam  Particulas,  qua  has 
vel  conjungunt,  vel  disjungunt :  priora  sunt  jungenda  jungenti- 
busyfircnanda  firmantibus,  limitandalimitantibus,  et  sic  deinceps. 
Neque.mea  hsec,  neque  nova  est  de  particularum  minus  antiqua 
engine  opinio :  sufiragantem  habeo  Plutarchum  ad  illam  quas- 
stionem,  qusd  inter  Platonicas  postrema  est—'  Cur  Plato  dixerit 
orationem  ex  nominibus  et  verbis  misceri.'  Ubi  ait— *Probabile 
esse,  honiines  ab  initio  orationem  distinguentium  Particularum 
eguisse.' — 

**  Dicamus  ergo^  Particulam  esse  vocularo,  ex  nomine  vel 
verbo  natam,  quse  sententise  addita,  aliquam  ipsi  passionem 
qfi^ert,  et  orationi  adminiculo  est,  et  officiosa  mimstra.     Mini, 
stram  voco,  quia,  orationi  non  inserta,  sed  per  se  posita  et  soli 
taria,  nihil  significat** 
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I  do  not  think  that  any  excuse  for  repeating  th^n. 
For  a  much  less  degree  of  understanding  is  necessary 
to  detect  the  erroneous  principles  of  others,  than  to 
guard  against  those  which  may  be  started  for  the  first 
time  by  our  own  imagination.  In  these  matters  it 
shows  less  weakness  of  judgement,  because  it  is  more 
easy,  to  deceive  ourselves  than  to  be  deceived  by 
others. 

B. 

You  will  do  well,  Sir,  to  be  particularly  mindful  of 
what  you  said  last ;  and  to  place  your  strongest  guard 
there,,  where  it  may  be  most  wanted :  for  you  seem 
sufiiciently  determined  not  to  be  deceived  by  ethers. 
And  with  this  caution,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
account  of  the  Preposition.  Perhaps  I  shall  save  time, 
at  least  I  shall  sooner  satisfy  myself,  by  asking  you 
a  few  questions. — Pray  how  many  Prepositions  are 
there? 

H. 

Taking  the  Philosophy  of  language  as  it  now  stands, 
your  question  is  a  very  proper  one.  And  yet  you 
know,  tbat  authors  have  never  hitherto  been  agreed 
concerning  their  number.  The  ancient  Greek  Ghram- 
marians  admitted  only  eighteen  (six  mon6Syllables 
and  twelve  dissyllables).  The  ancient  Latin  Gram- 
marians above  fifty^.     Though  the  moderns,  Sanctius, 

*  ScOtiis  determines  them  to  be  forty-nine. 
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Scioppius,  Perizonius,  Voaeius,  and  others,  have  en- 
deavoured to  lessen  the  number  without  fixing  it*. 

Our  countryman  Wilkins  thinks  that  thirty-six  are 
sufficient  f. 

Girard  says,  that  the  French  language  has  done  the 
business  effectually  with  thirty-two :  and  that  he  could 
not,  with  ihe  utmost  attention,  discover  any  more;):. 

But  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedic  [Preposition], 
though  they  also,  as  well  as  Girard,  admit  only  simpk 

*  SancUus  says,— '^  Ex  numero  Praepositionum,  quas  Gram- 
matici  pertdnaciter  assemnt ;  aliquas  sustulimus." 

t  '^  There  are  thirty-six  Prepositions  which  may,  with  much 
less  equiyocalness  than  is  found  in  instituted  languages,  si^fice 
to  express  those  various  respects  which  are  to  be  signified  by 
this  kind  of  Particle."— Part  S.  chap.  3. 

X  "  Quoique  les  rapports  determinatifs  qu'on  pent  mettre  en* 
tre  les  choses  soient  vari6s  et  nombreux ;  le  langage  Francois  a 
trouv^  Tart  d'en  faire  enoncer  la  multitude  et  la  diversity  des 
nuances,  par  un  petit  nombre  de  mots:  car  Tezamen  du  detail 
fait  avec  tottte  V attention  dontje  suis  capable,  ne  m'en  ofire  que 
trente  deux  de  cette  esp^ce. — 11  m'a  paru  que  les  dictionnaires 
confondent  quelquefois  des  Adverbes  et  m&me  des  Conjonctions 
avec  des  Prepontions. — Je  ne  me  suis  jamais  permis  de  ne  rien 
avancer  sans  avoir  fietit  un  examen  profond  et  rigoreux;  me  aer* 
vaot  toujours  de  I'analyse  et  des  regies  de  la  plus  exacte  Logique 
pour  resoudre  mes  doutes,  et  tacher  de  prendre  la  parti  le  plus 
vrai.  Je  ne  dimmulerai  pourtant  pas,  que  mes  scrupides  ont  iti 
frequents :  mais  ma  discussion  a  htk  attentive,  et  mon  travail 
opiniatre." — Frais  Principesj  Disc.  11. 
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prepositions,  have  found  in  the  same  language,  forty- 
eight. 

And  Buffier  gives  a  list  of  seven^r-five ;  and  de- 
clares that  there  is  a  great  number  besides,  which  he 
has  not  mentioned. 

The  greater  part  of  authors  have  not  ventured  even 
to  talk  of  any  particular  number :  and  of  those  who 
have,  (except  in  the  Greek)  no  two  authors  have 
agreed  in  the  same  language.  Nor  has  any  one  au- 
thor attributed  the  same  number  to  any  two  different 
languages. 

Now  this  discordance  has  by  no  means  proceeded 
from  any  carelessness  or  want  of  diligence  in  Gram- 
matists  or  Lexicographers :  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  Philosophers :  for  though  they  have 
pretended  to  teach  others,  they  have  none  of  them 
known  themselves  what  the  nature  of  a  Preposition 
is.  And  how  is  it  possible  that  Grammarians  should 
agree,  what  words  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  referred 
to  a  class  which  was  not  itself  ascertained?  Yet  had 
any  of  the  definitions  or  accounts  yet  given  of  the 
Preposition  and  of  language  been  just,  two  conse- 
quences would  immediately  have  followed :  viz.  That 
all  men  would  have  certainly  known  the  precise  num- 
ber of  Prepositions ;  and  (unless  Things,  or  the  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind,  were  different  in  different 
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s^s  and  climates)  their  number  in  all  languages  must 
have  been  always  the  same. 

B. 

You  mean  then  now  at  last,  I  suppose,  to  fix  the 
number  of  real  Prepositions  in  our  own,  and  therefore 
in  all  other  languages. 

H, 

Very  far  from  it.  I  mean  on  the  contrary  to  ac-. 
count  for  their  variety.  And  I  will  venture  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that,  of  different  languages,  the  least 
corrupt  will  have  the  fewest  Prepositions :  and,  in  the 
same  language,  the  best  etymologists  will  acknowledge 
the  fewest  And  (if  you  are  not  already  aware  of  it) 
I  hope  the  reason  of  the  rule  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

There  is  not,  for  instance,  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  a 
preposition  in  any  language  answering  directly  to  the 
French  preposition  chez*.     Yet  does  it  by  no  means 

*  In  the  same  manner  Temoin  and  Moyermant  are  preposi- 
tions peculiar  also  to  the  French,  but  which  require  no  expla- 
nation :  because  the  Substantive  Temoin,  and  the  Participle 
Moyennant^  are  not  confined  to  their  prepositive  employment 
alone^  (or,  as  in  the  Latin  it  is  termed,  put  absoltUely,)  but  are 
used  upon  all  other  common  occasions  where  those  denomina- 
tions are  wanted ;  and  their  signification  is  therefore  evident. 
MoiENINO  was  antiently  used  in  English. — "  At  whose  Insti- 
gacion  and  stiring  I  (Kobert  Copland)  have  me  applied,  Moien- 
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follow,  that  the  modem  French  do  therefore  employ 
any  operation  of  the  mind,  or  put  their  minds  into  any 
posture  different  from  their  ancestors  or  from  other 
nations ;  but  only  that  there  happens  not  to  be  in  any 
other  language  a  similar  corruption  of  some  word  cor- 
responding precisely  with  chez.  Which  is  merely 
a  corruption  of  the    Italian  substantive  casa*:  in 

ing  the  helpe  of  God,  to  reduce  and  tnmslate  it/'  (See  Ameis 
History  of  PriiOing;  or  see  Percy^s  Reliques,  vol.  2.  p.  £73.) 
Had  the  U9e  of  this  word  continued  in  our  language,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  ranked  amongst  the  prepositions ;  and  we 
should  consequently  have  been  considered  as  exerting  one  ope^ 
ration  of  the  mind  more  than  we  do  at  present. 

*  Though  the  bulk  of  the  French  language  is  manifestly  a 
corrupt  derivation  from  the  Italian^  yet^  as  Scaliger  observed  of 
the  Romans—'^  Aliqui  autem,  inter  quos  Varro,  etiam  maligne 
eruerunt  omnia  e  Latinis,  Grscisque  suas  origines  invidere :" 
So  have  the  French,  in  all  former  times,  shewn  a  narrow  jea- 
lousy and  envy  towards  Italy,  its  authors,  and  language :  to 
which  however  they  originally  owe  every  thing  valuable  which 
they  possess.  From  this  spirit  Henri  Estiene,  De  la  precelUnee 
da  langage  FranqoiSf  (a  book  of  ill-founded  vanity,  blind  pre- 
judice  and  partiality)  asserts  that  the  Italians  have  taken-— <<  la 
bande  des  mots  qu'on  appelle  indedinables ;  comme  sont  Ad- 
verbes,  Coyonctvom^  et  autres  particules/*  from  the  French : 
and  amongst  others  he  mentions  se,  se  nan,  eke,  ma,BDd  setvui. 
But  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  shew  clearly  the  injustioe 
of  Henry  Esti^ie  to  the  Italian  language,  wiien  I  come  tocxxn* 
pare  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe,  and  whence  they  flow.  lo  the  mean  time 
it  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  offer  a  general  rule,  by  which 
(when  appUcable)  all  etymological  disputiants  ought  to  be  de- 
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the  same  manner  as  chose  is  from  casa ;  or  as  che* 
wdy  chemise^  chemin^  chetif^  chevreuil,  cher,  chenuy 

terminedy  whether  such  determmation  be  favourable  or  adverse  to 
their  national  vanity  and  prejudice:  V».  That  where  different 
languages  use  the  same  or  a  similar  particle,  that  language 
ought  to  be  considered  as  its  Intimate  parent,  in  which  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  use  is 
as  common  and  familiar  as  that  of  any  other  verbs  and  sub- 
stantives. 

A  more  modem  author  (and  therefore  less  excusable),  Bergier^ 
Yemeni  primiitft  dts  Langue$,  having  first  absurdly  imajpned 
what  is  contradicted  by  all  experience,  viz. — «*A  mesure  que 
les  langues  se  sont  eloign^  de  leur  source  primitive,  les  mots 
ont  regu  de  nouveaux  accroissements  :  plus  elles  ont  6t6  cul- 
tiv6e8  plus  elles  se  sont  allong6es.  On  ne  leur  a  donn^  de 
ragr6menty  de  la  cadence,  de  rharmonie  qu'aux  depens  de  leur 
biievet6 :"— proceeds  to  this  consequence,—''  Les  Romains  ne 
nous  ont  pas  communique  les  termes  simples,  les  liaisons  du 
discours  :<  la  plupartde  ces  termes  sont  jp/115  courts  en  Francois 
qu'en  Latin,  &  les  Gaqlois  s'en  servoient  avant  que  de  connoitre 
ritalieou  ses  habitants." — ^And  then,  to  shew  more  strongly  die 
spirit  which  animates  him  (a  spirit  unworthy  of  letters  and  hos. 
^e  to  the  investigation  of  truth),  adds — ^^  Sommes  nous  suffisa- 
ment  instruits,  lorsque  nous  avons  appris  de  nos  Etymologistes, 
que  tel  mot  Francois  est  emprunt6  du  Latin,  tel  autre  du  Grec, 
celui-ci  de  TEspagnol,  celui-la  du  Teuton  ou  de  I'AUemand  i 
Mais  les  Latins  ou  les  Allemands  de  qui  I'ont-ils  re^i  i  Ne 
semble-t-il  pas  que  nos  ayeux  ne  subsistoient  que  des  empnints, 
tandisque  les  autres  peuples  estoient  riches  de  leur  propre  fonds  i 
Je  ne  puis  souffrir  qu*on  nous  envoie  mendier  aiUeurSf  tandisque 
nous  I'avons  chez  nous." 

Perhaps  there  was  something  of  this  jealousy  in  Menage, 
when  (not  being  able  to  agree  with  Sylvius,  that  CHEZ  should 
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chienj  toucher^  &c.  are  corrupted  from  cavaUOj  ca- 
msciOj  caminot  oattwOy  cavriuolo,  carOi  canuto^  cancy 
toccare,  Sec. 

,  If  the  ingenious  Abbe  Girard  had  known  whatCHEz 

be  written  Sti^or  Stir)  he  asserts  that — ''  CHEZ  vient  dc  APUD, 
d*oii  les  Italieos  ont  fait  APO,  et  les  Espagnols  CASE  en  pre- 
posant  comme  nous  un  €•'' 

Mr.  de  Brosses  however,  superior  to  all  little  prejudices,  says 
— '^  On  voit  bien  que  CHEZ  est  une  traduction  de  Tltalien 
CAS  A,  et  que  quand  on  dit  CHEZ  vous,  c'est  cbmme  si  Ton 
disoit  CASA  vol  (MAISON  de  vous).  Et  encore  ce  dernier 
mot  est  plutot  dans  notre  langue  une  adverbe  qu'une  particuk; 
ainsi  que  beaucoup  d'autres  dont  Torigine  devient  plus  facile  a 
reconnotb-e  Mais  quand  ce  sont  de  pures  Particules,  W  &t 
mal  ais^  de  retrouver  la  premiere  cause  de  leur  formation  ;  qui 
sans  doute  a  souvent  6t6  arbitraire  &  precipit^e  :  comme  je  Tai 
remarqu6  en  parlant  de  petites  expressions  conjonctives,  qui  ne 
servent  qu'&  former  la  liaison  du  discours." 
Formation  mechanique  des  Langues,  tom.  2.  chap.  14.  art.  254. 

The  French  Law  Term  Chezi,  which  has  caused  to  that 
people  so  much  litigation,  and  to  their  lawyers  so  much  contro- 
versy, (and  which,  some  of  their  authors  would  have  written 
Chesne,  because  they  supposed  the  land  to  have  been  formerly 
measured  with  a  Chain ;  fuid  others  would  have  written  choiU 
parce-que  rain6  choisit,)  is  derived  in  like  manner  from  CASA, 
and  means  no  more  than  what  we  in  English  call  the  HoTne-stead 
or  Home-stall,  whose  e^^tent  is,  of  course,  variable ;  but  ought 
in  reason  to  go  with  the  house. 

If  therefore  the  French  Etymologists  thus  stumbled  at  CHEZE, 
it  is  nq  wonder  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  CHEZ,  whose 
corruption  had  proceeded  one  step  further. 
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really  was,  he  would  not  have  said  (Fm^  Principes^ 
Disc.  2.)  "  Chez  a  pour  son  partage  particulier  une  idee 
d'habitation,  soit  comme  patrie,  soit  comme  simple 
demeure  domestique/^  But  he  would  have  said  chez 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  casa,  and  has  all  the  same 
meaning  in  French  which  casa  has  in  Italian* :  and 
that  is  something  more  than  patrie  or  demeure  domes- 
tique;  viz. — Race]  Family^  Nation,  Se(^^  &c.  ["  Ancicii 
patron  de  la  case,"  says  M .  de  Bussy  Rabutin  in  his 
Memoirs,  torn.  2.  pag.  175.]  Neither  again  would 
he  have  said — "II  s'agit  ici  de  la  permission  que 
Fusage  a  accordee  a  quelques  prepositions  d'en  regir 
d'autres  en  certaines  occasions :  c'est  k  dire,  de  les  souf- 
frir  dans  les  complemens  dont  elles  indiquent  le  rap- 
port ;  cdmme — Je  viens  de  chez  vous.^  He  would 
have  seen  through  this  grammatical  mystery  of  one 
preposition's  governing  another ;  and  would  have  said, 
that  DE  may  be  prefixed  to  the  Substantive  chez  (id 
est,  casa)  in  the  same  manner  as  to  any  other  Substan- 
tive. For, — "  Je  viens  De  chez  vouSy''  is  no  other 
than — Je  viens  de  casa  ^  vous  ;  or  (omitting  the  Segna- 
casoX)  de  casa  vou^;  or,  de  ca  vous^. 


*  S.  JohDSon  (who  was  conversant  with  no  languages  but 
En^shi  Latin^  and  Greek)  under  the  word  AT,  says  hardily, 
bat  not  truly,  that — *^  CHEZ  means  sometimes  application  to, 
or  dependence  on" 

t  That  this  omission  of  the  Segnacaso  is  not  a  strained  sup- 
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But  thus  it  is  that  when  Ghrammar  comes  at  length 
(for  its  application  i»  always  late)  to  be  applied  to  a 
language ;  some  long  preceding  corraption  causes  a 
difficulty :  ignorance  of  the  corraption  gives  rise  to 
some  ingenious  system  to  account  for  these  words, 
which  are  considered  as  original  and  not  corrapted. 
Succeeding  ingenuity  and  heaps  of  misplaced  learn- 
ing increase  the  difficulty,  and  make  the  erroY  more 
obstinate,  if  not  incurable. 


potttion  of  my  own,  we  have  the  authority  of  Henri  Estteoe  (De 
laprecell.  du  Umg.  Fran.  p.  178.) 

**  Qui  la  mawm  $m  vomn  ardoir  voit, 
De  la  sienne  douter  ae  doit. 

**  Et  faut  noter — la  maison  son  wmn— estre  diet  k  la  fa^on 
aocienne ;  au  lieu  de  dire>-»2a  maimm  D£  son  voism**^ 

So  the  DiclioD.  delta  Crusca— ^'  CASA.  Nome  dopo  di  cat 
vien  lasciato  talvolta  dagli  autori  per  propriety  di  linguagio, 
VJrtkolo  e  il  segROcaso. 

"  Seft  andarono  a  casa  i  prestatori"    BOCCAC. 

X  **  Pourquoy  si  souvent  de  Dissylablts  font  ils  (les  Italiens) 
des  monosyllables;  de  CASA,  CA,  &c.'' 

H.  ESTI ENE.  De  la  precell 

Diction,  della  Crusca, — ^*  Ca,  accorciato  da  CASA." 

So  Menage. — **  Fermato  I'uso  di  questo  troncamento  di  C  A 
per  CASA,  familiare  a  nostri  antichi.«*-<Sarae  simile  alV  nomo 
savio,  il  quale  edifica  la  C  A  sua  sopra  la  pietra.  Vangel  di  San 
matteo  volgare. — Finegia,  ne*  quali  paesi  si  dice  CA  in  vece  di 
CASA.  Silvano  Rozzi.''  Many  other  instances  are  also  ^ven 
from  Daiite^  Boccacioi  GiovanViUani^  Franco  Sachetti,&c. 
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B. 

Do  you  acknowledge  the  preposition  to  he  in  inde- 
clinable word  ? 

H. 

No. 

B. 

Do  you  think  it  has  a  meaning  of  its  own  ? 

H. 

Yea,  most  certainly.  And  indeed^  if  prepositions 
had  no  proper  meaning  of  their  own,  why  several  un- 
meaning prepositions*;  when  one  alone  must  have 
answered  the  ^purpose  equally?  The  C3rpher,  which 
has  no  value  of  itself,  and  only  serves  (if  I  may  use 
the  language  of  Grammarians)  to  connote  and  constg- 
mfyj  and  to  change  the  value  of  the  figures,  is  not  se- 
veral and  various,  but  uniformly  one  and  the  same. 

B. 
I  guessed  as  much  whilst  you  were  talking  of  Con- 

*  Speaking  of  Prspositions,  Cour  de  Gebelin  says,  Gramnu 
Unhers.  page  ^38,  '^  Mais  comment  des  mots  pareils  qui  sem- 
blent  ne  rien  peindre,  ne  rim  dire,  dont  I'origine  est  inconoue^ 
et  qui  ne  tiennent  en  apparence  k  aucune  famille,  peuvent  ils 
amener  rhannonie  et  la  clart6  dans  les  tableaux  de  la  parole  et 
devenir  si  neoessaires,  que  sans  euz  le  langage  n'offiiroit  que  des ' 
peintures  imparfaites  ?  Comment  ces  mots  peuvent  lis  produire 
de  si  grands  eflfets  et  repandre  dans  le  discours  tant  de  chakur, 
tant  de  finesse  ?*' 
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junctions :  and  supposed  that  you  intended  to  account 
for  them  both  in  the  same  manner  *. 

*  In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  DunniDg,  published  in  the  year  1778, 
I  asserted  in  a  note  (page  23)  that — "  There  is  not,  nor  is  it 
possible  there  should  be,  a  word  in  any  language,  which  has  not 
a  compleat  meaning  and  signification  even  when  taken  by  itself. 
Adjectives^  Prepositions,  Adverbs,  Sec.  have  all  compleat,  sepa- 
rate meanings,  not  difficult  to  be  discovered/' 

Having  in  that  letter  explained  the  unmeaning  conjunctions, 
with  which  alone  I  had  at  that  time  any  personal  concern ;  and 
not  foreseeing  that  the  equally  unmeaning  Prepositions  were  af- 
terwards by  a  solemn  decision  (but  without  explanation)  to  be 
determined  more  certain  than  certainty ;  I  was  contented  by 
that  note  to  set  other  persons  who  might  be  more  capable  and 
more  at  leisure  than  myself,  upon  an  enquiry  into  the  suliyect : 
being  very  indifierent  from  whose  hand  the  explanation  might 
come  to  the  public.  I  must  acknowledge  myself  a  litde  disap- 
pointed, that  in  eight  years  time,  no  person  whatever  has  pur- 
sued the  enquiry ;  although  the  success  I  had  had  with  the  Con- 
junctions might  reasonably  have  encouraged,  as  it  much  fecili- 
tated,  the  search.  But  though  all  men  (as  far  as  I  can  learn) 
have  admitted  my  particular  proofs  concerning  the  Conjnncdonsy 
none  have  been  inclined  (as  I  wished  they  might  be)  to  push  the 
principle  of  my  reasoning  further,  and  apply  it  to  the  other  Par- 
ticks.  The  ingenious  author  of  Essays  Historical  and  Moral, 
published  in  1785^  says,  (page  125)—''  Possibly  Prepositions 
were,  at  first,  short  interjectional  words,  sUch  as  our  carten  and 
shepherds  make  use  of  to  their  cattle,  to  denote  the  relations  of 
place.  Or  perhaps  a  more  skilful  linguist  and  antiquarian  may 
be  able  to  trace  them  from  other  words,  as  the  ConjunctioDs 
have  been  traced  by  the  author  above  mentioned/' — It  is  there- 
fore manifest,  that  the  principle  of  my  reasomng  was  either  not 
sufficiently  opened  by  me,  or  has  not  taken  sufficient  hold  of  the 
minds  of  others ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  still  further  to  apply  it 
to  the  other  Particles, 
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H. 
You  were  not  mistaken,  Sir.  For  though  Vossius 
and  others  have  concurred  with  the  censure  which 
Priscian  passes  on  the  Stoics  for  classing  Prepositions 
and  Conjunctions,  &c.  together  under  one  head ;  yet 
in  truth  they  are  both  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way. 

The  Prepositions  as  well  as  the  Conjunctions  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  other  Parts  of  Speech.  The 
same  sort  of  corruption,  from  the  same  cause,  has  dis- 
guised both :  and  ignorance  of  their  true  origin  has 
betrayed  Grammarians  and  Philosophers  into  the  my- 
sterious and  contradictory  language  which  they  have 
held  concerning  them.  And  it  is  really  entertaining, 
to  observe  the  various  shifts  used  by  those  who  were 
too  sharp-witted  and  too  ingenuous  to  repeat  the  un- 
satisfactory accounts  of  these  Prepositions  handed 
down  by  others,  and  yet  not  ingenuous  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge their  own  total  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

The  Grammarian  sajs,  it  is  none  of  his  business ; 
but  that  it  belongs  to  the  Philosopher :  and  for  that 
reason  only  he  omits  giving  an  account  of  them. 
Whilst  the  Philosopher  avails  himself  of  his  dignity ; 
and,  when  he  meets  with  a  stubborn  difficulty  which 
he  cannot  unravel,  (and  only  then,)  disdains  to  be  em- 
ployed about  Wards :  although  they  are  the  necessary 

VOL.  I.  u 
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channel  through  which  his  most  precious  liquors  must 
flow. 

^'  Grammatico  satis  est,"  says  Sanctius,  ^^  si  tres  has 
partes  posteriores  (scil.  Adverbia^  Prcspositumesj  Con- 
junctioneSf)  vocet  Partkulas  indeclinabiks ;  et  functus 
erit  officio  perfecti  Grammatici. — Significationes  enu- 
merare,  magis  Philosophi  est  quam  Grammatici :  quia 
Grammatici  munus  non  est,  teste  Varrone,  vocum  sig- 
nificationes indagare,  sed  earum  usum*  Prapterea  nos 
in  arte  haec  praetermisimus/' 

Mr.  Locke  complains  of  the  neglect  of  others  in  this 
particular ;  denies  it  to  be  his  business  '^  to  examine 
them  in  their  full  latitude :"  and  declares  that  he  "  in- 
tends not  here,  a  full  explication  of  them."  Like  Sca- 
liger — Non  in  animo  est. — And  this  serves  hiip  as  an 
apology  for  not  examining  them  at  all  in  any  latitude ; 
and  for  giving  no  explication  of  them  whatever  in  any 
place. 

The  fiuthor  of  the  Port  Royal  philosophical  Gram- 
mar saves  himself  by  an  Almost.  ^^  Ce  sont  presqut 
les  ihSmes  rapports  dans  toutes  les  langues,  qui  sont 
marques  par  les  Prepositions."  And  therefore  he  will 
content  himself  to  mention  some  of  the  prindpiU  French 
Prepositions,  without  obliging  himself  to  fix  their  exact 
numl>er.  And  as  Sanctius  had  his  reason  for  turning 
the  business  over  to  a  philosophical  grammar,  whilst 
he  was  treating  of  a  particular  language :  so  this  au- 
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thor,  who  was  writing  a  general  grammar,  had  his 
reason  for  leaving  it  to  those  who  wrote  particular 
grammars. — "C'est  pourquoi  je  me  contenterai  de 
rapporter  ici  les  principaus  de  ceux  qui  sont  marques 
par  les  prepositions  de  la  langue  Fran^oise ;  sans 
m  obliger  k  en  faire  un  denombrement  exact,  comme 
il  seroit  necessaire  pour  une  Grammaire  particuliere.^ 

M.  UAbbe  de  Condillac's  method  is  most  conve- 
niently cavalier,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  a  writer  of 
his  description. — "  Je  me  bornerai  a  vous  en  donner 
quelques  exemples :  car  vausjugez  bieny  Monseigneur, 
que  je  ne  me  propose  pas  d'analyser  les  acceptions  de 
toutes  les  prepositions."  And  again,  (Concludes — "  En 
voilk  assez,  Monseigneur*!*' 

Even  the  learned  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  excel- 
lent treatise  De  la  Formation  mechaniqtie  des  LangneSy 
is  compelled  to  evade  the  inquiry.  "  Uaccroissement 
en  iete  des  mots  y  amene  une  quantite  fort  variee 
d'idees  accessoires.  C'est  un  efFet  commun  des  Pre- 
positions; qui  pourroit  foumir  la  matiere  d'un  cha- 
pitre  tres-philosophique  sur  leurs  causes,  leurs  racines, 

*  fn  the  same  manner  he  skips  over  all  sorts  of  difficulty  with 
the  Ck>njunct]on8. 

^  Mais,  Monseigneur,  il  est  inutile  de  faire  renumeration  de 
toutes  les  conjonctions." — '^  Je  ne  crois  pas,  Monseigneur,  qull 
y  ait  rien  de  plus  d  remarquer  sur  les  conjonctions.'' 

Partie  2.  chap.  23. 
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leur  force,  l^ur  effet,  leurs  significations,  leurs  variety. 
Je  ne  ferai  que  toucher  cette  m&tiere  en  fort  pen  de 
mots  dans  un  exemple  que  je  donnerai,  et  seukment 
pour  mettre  sur  ks  voies."* 

Tom.  2.  chap.  11.  art.  198. 

The  laborious  and  judicious  R.  Johnson  includes 
in  one  page  of  his  National  Grammar  all  that  he  has 
to  offer  on  the  Adverb,  Conjunction^  and  Preposition: 
and  concludes  with  saying — "And  here,  if  I  would 
shew  the  reader  the  defectiveness  of  this  Grammar 
(Lilly's)  in  the  account  it  gives  of  the  use  of  the  Prepo- 
sitions, it  would  make  a  little  volume. 

''  Sed  DOS  immensum  spatio  confecitnus  ssquor, 
Et  jam  tempus  Equum  fumantia  solvere  colla*.'' 

Our  countryman  Wilkins,  who  is  fairer  and  more 
intelligent  than  any  of  them,  does  not  deny  that  it  falls 
properly  within  his  province ;  but  saves  himself  by 
selecting  such  as  he  conceives  sufficient.  Speaking  of 
Particles,  he  says,  (Part  3.  chap.  2.) — "  The  words  of 
this  kind  are  exceeding  numerous  and  equivocal  ia  all 
languages,  and  add  much  to  the  difiiculty  of  learning 

*  And  in  bis  Noetes  Nottinghamica  he  says^— '<  Prepositioiium 
Constructio— 

''  We  cune  come  now  to  te  most  curious  part  of  all  grammar, 
and  whicbi  if  it  were  tmly  stated,  would  at  once  instnict»  and 
entertain  the  reader  with  a  surprizing  delight.'' 

And  there  he  leaves  it. 
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them.  It  being  a.  very  hard  matter  to  establish  the 
just  number  of  such  as  in  all  kinds  are  necessary*,  and 
to  fix  to  them  their  proper  significations :  which  yet 
oi^ht  to  be  done  in  a  philosophical  grammar.  I  shall  in 
ihis  Essay  select  out  of  instituted  languages,  such  of  the 
several  sorts  as  I  conceive  student  for  this  purpose." 

The  learned  Alexander  Gil  employs  the  denomina- 
tiott  Consignificativa ;  which  is  more  comprehensive 
than  Particle,  but  not  more  explanatory,  i 

"  DE  CONSIGNIFICATIVIS. 

"  Vox  consigciificativa  Articulos  comprehendit,  Ad- 
verhia  item,  Confunctiones,  PrapositioneSylntefjectiones. 
Et  quia  in  his  invariabilibus  nihil  difficultatis  est, 
prseter  ipsam  vocum  cognitionem,  classes  enim  eaedem 
sun^  ut  usus  idem  qui  LatinsB,  et  aliis  Unguis,  ad  Lea^i- 
cographos  harum  rerum  studiosum  lectorem  ablegabo." 
Logonomia  Anglica,  pag.  67,  68. 

Doctor  Wallis,  after  Gil's  example,  says — "Ad- 
verbia  eandem  sortiuntur   naturam  apud  nos  quam 


*  No  wcMdder  that  Wilkins  found  it  so  hard  to  fix  the  number 
which  was  necessary,  since  their  number  in  every  language  de- 
pends merely  upon  how  many  of  the  most  common  words  shall 
become  obsolete  or  corrupted.  This  being  mere  matter  of  par- 
ticular fact  and  of  accident,  can  have  no  place  in  general  or  phi- 
losophical grammar. 
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apud  Latinos,  aliasque  gentes.  Conjunctiones  item 
eandem  habent  uram  quern  apud  Lattnos,  aliosque. 
Pcsspositiones  etiam  eandem  sortiuntur  nataram,  quam 
atiis  linguis.  Si  quis  tamen  haram  aliquot  voces  po* 
tins  adverbia  esse  dicat ;  aut  etiam  ex  adverbiis  ali* 
quot  ad  conjunetionum  classem  referre  Malit:  non 
tanti  est  ut  bac  de  re  quis  contendat ;  cum,  et  apud 
Latinos,  eadem  non  raro  vox  nunc  pro  adverbio,  nunc 
pro  conjunctione  censenda  est  Neque  aliquod  grave 
detrimentum  pateremur,  si  tarn  adverbia  quam  con- 
junctiones et  interjectiones,  ad  eandem  classem  redi- 
gerentur.  Est  qtddem  nonmhil  discriminis,  sed  levitu- 
culum."*    Cap.  xiii. 

Greenwood  rashly  ventures  a  little  further  than  any 
other  person;  and  upon  Mr.  Locke's  authority,  acknow- 
ledging it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  what  other  grammarians 
had  neglected,  says — 

"I  am  sensible  that  what  1  have  here  done*' — (and 
he  has  done  nothing) — ^^  is  slight  and  superficial  to 
what  may  and  ought  to  be  done ;  but  if  this  shall 
meet  with  any  encouragement,  I  may  be  excited  to 
make  farther  improvements  in  these  matters,  by  taking 
more  pains  to  observe  nicely  the  several  pastures  of 
the  mind  in  discourse*." 


*  In  the  same  manner  Greenwood  slips  the  Conjunctions. 
'^  But  this  shall  suffice  for  the  Conjunctions,  since  it  would  be 
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Now  Greenwood's  Granunar  did  actually  meet  with 
very  great  and  extraordinary  encouragement ;  and  went 
through  several  editions  speedily  during  the  author's 
life;  but  he  never  fulfilled  his  promise  :  nor  indeed  is 
there  any  thing  about  him^  to  incline  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  fit  person  for  such  an  undertaking. 

But  not  to  multiply  quotations  without  end  (in  which 
you  are  much  better  versed  than  I  am),  you  know  that 
tdl  philosophers,  philologers  and  grammarians,  who 
have  owned  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  accounts  already 
given  of  the  Particles,  have  yet,  for  spme  shuffling  rea* 
son  or  other,  all  desired  to  be  excused  from  giving  a 
satisfactory  account  themselves. 

B. 

But  why  not  concur  with  MM.  de  Port  Royal,  and 
the  President  de  Brosses  ?  They  are  free  from  the  con- 
tradiction and  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Harris's  account  of 
the  Prepositions.  For  they  acknowledge  them  to  have 
a  signification. — "  On  a  eu  recours,"  say  the  former, 
**  dans  toutes  les  langues  k  une  autre  invention ;  qui  a 
et^  d'inventer  de  petits  mots  pour  etre,  mis  avant  les 
noms ;  ce  qui  les  a  fait  appeller  Prepositions." 

And  M.  de  Brosses  with  great  ingenuousness  tells 

- ..  ■        ■■  ^  ■-  .1      11. 

too  tediam  to  go  through  all  the  divisions  of  them ;  and  /  may 
same  other  time  explun  them  more  largely  and  accurately.'^ ' 
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110,  (TraUi  de  la  Formatum  mechanique  des  Langues, 
toiri.  2.  chap.  11.  art.  198.) — "Chacune  des  Preposi- 
tions a  son  sens  propre,  mais  qu'on  applique  k  beau- 
coup  d'autres  sens  par  extension  etpar  approximation. 
EUes  sont  des  fonnules  abregees,  dont  Tusage  est 
le  plus  frappant  et  le  plus  commode  dans  toutes  les 
langues  pour  circonstancier  les  id^es :  elles  sontd'elles- 
m^mes  Racines  primitives;  mais  je  n*ai  pas  trcuvS 
fu'il  fui  passible  d'assigner  la  cause  de  leur  arigine  : 
tellement  que  j'en  crois  la  formation  purement  arlnr 
traire.  Je  pense  de  mSme  des  Particules,  des  Arti- 
cleSy  des  Pronoms,  des  Relatifs,  des  Conjonctions ;  en 
un  mot,  de  tons  les  monosyUabes  si  frequens  qu'on  enir 
ploie  pour  lier  les  paroles  d'un  discours,  en  former  une 
phrase  construite,  et  lui  donner  un  sens  determine 
pour  ceux  qui  I'entendent.  Car  ce  n'est  qu'en  faveur 
de  ceux  qui  ecoutent  qu'on  introduit  cet  appareil  de 
tant  de  conjonctions.  Un  homme  send  au  mande  ne 
parleroit  que  peu*  ou  point,  II  n'auroit  besoin  d  au- 
cune  de  ces  conjonctions  pour  former  sa  phrase  men- 
tale.  Les  seuls  termes  principaux  lui  sufiiroient; 
parcequ'il  en  a  dans  I'esprit  la  perception  circonstan- 
ci^e,  et  qu'il  s^^ait  assez  sous  quel  aspect  il  les  em- 
ploie.  II  n'en  est  pas  de  mSme,  lorsqu  il  faut  expri- 
mer  la  phrase  au  dehors.  Un  tas  de  mots  isoles  ne 
seront  non  plus  une  phrase  pour  I'auditeur,  qu*un  tas 
de  pierres  toutes  taillees  ne  seroient  une  maison,  si  on 

•  This  is  French  reasoning,  ^'seul  au  monde,  il  parleroit |>eu ! " 
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ne  les  arrangeoit  dans  leur  ordre,  et  si  on  ne  les  lioit 
pas  du  sable  et  de  la  chaux.  L'apprdt  de  cette  espece 
est  tres-press^  pour  un  homme  qui  veut  se  faire  en- 
tendre. Cependant  ia  nature^  les  images,  rimitationy 
I'onomatop^e,  taut  lui  manque  id :  car  il  n'est  pas  ques* 
tion  de  peindre  et  de  nommer  aucun  objet  reel;  mais 
seulement  de  donner'k  entendre  de  petites  cambinaisans 
mentalesj  abstraites,  et  vagues.  Alors  rhomme  aura 
ns6  pour  conjonctions  des  premiers  sons  brefs  et  vagues 
qui  lui  venoient  h  la  bauche.  L'habitude  en  aura  bien- 
tot  &it  connoitre  la  force  et  Temploi.  Ces  petits  signea 
de  liaison  sont  restes  en  grand  nombre  dans  chaque 
langue,  ob.  Ton  peut  les  considerer  comme  sons  radi-^ 
caux;  et  ils  y  ont  en  effet  leurs  derives." 

And  again  (Art.  264.)  '^  J'ai  fait  voir  combien  il 
etoit  difficile  de  trouver  le  premier  germe  radical  des 
Particuks  conjonctives  du  discours.  Leur  examen 
m'a  fait  pencher  k  croire  qu'elles  etoient  pour  la  plui- 
part  arbitraires;  et  que  le  prompt  et  prodigieux  bcr 
soin  qu'on  en  a  pour  s'enoncer,  ayant  forc^  les  hommes 
de  chaque  pays  k  prendre  le  premier  monosyllabe  ou 
geste  vocal  indetermin6  qui  lui  venoit  h  la  bauche  dans 
le  besoin  pressant,  Tusage  reitere  en  avoit  d^termin^ 
l'habitude  significative.  II  n'est  gu^re  plus  aise  d'as- 
signer  la  premiere  origine  de  Prepositions^  quoiqu  un 
peu  plus  composees  que  les  simples  particules  con- 
jonctives/' 

And  again  (Art.  274.)  "  On  auroit  i  parlet  aussi  de 
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hsL  cause  des  differentes  terminaisons  dans  les  langues^ 
de  la  signification  des  prepositions,  de  leur  variete  k 
cat  egard :  car  les  mSmes  ont  plusieurs  sens  tris-diffe- 
rents.  C'est  une  matiere  extremement  vaste  et  ^^^- 
philosaphiqUe'' 

H. 

Messieurs  de  Port  Royal  and  M.  de  Brosses  deserve 
for  ever  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude ; 
but,  upon  thiB  occasion,  I  must  answer  them  in 
the  words  of  M er.  Casaubon  (De  LingtM  HebnUcd) — 
'^  Persuadeant  fortasse  illis,  qui  de  verbis  singulis, 
etiam  vulgatissimis,  a  philosophis,  prius  quam  impo- 
nerentur,  itum  in  consilium  credunt.  Nos,  qui  de  ver- 
borum  origine  longe  aliter  opinamur,  plane  pro  fabuia 
kabemus,''  p.  37. 

Langus^e,  it  is  true,  is  an  Art,  and  a  glorious  one ; 
whose  influence  extends  over  all  the  others,  and  in 
which  finally  all  science  whatever  must  centre.  But 
an  art  springing  from  necessity,  and  originally  invented 
by  artless  men  ;  who  did  not  sit  down  like  philosophers 
to  invent  ^^  de  petits  mots  pour  etre  mis  avant  les  noms  ; ' 
nor  yet  did  they  take  for  this  purpose  "  des  premiers 
sons  brefs  et  vagues  qui  leur  venoient  h  la  bouche*:  but 

*  It  will  seem  the  more  extraordinary  that  M .  de  Brosses 
should  entertain  this  opinion  of  the  Particles^  whein  we  remem- 
ber what  he  truly  says  of  Proper  names. — *^  Tous  les  mots  for- 
mants  les  noms  propres  ou  appellatifs  des  personnes,  ont  en 
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tbey  took  such  and  the  same  (whether  great  or  small, 
whether  monosyllable  or  polysyllable,  without  distine- 
tion)  as  they  employed  upon  other  occasions  to  mention 
the  same  real  objects.  For  Prepositwns  also  are  the 
names  of  real  objects.  And  these  petits  mots  happen 
m  this  case  to  be  so,  merely  from  their  repeated  cor- 
ruption, owing  to  their  frequent,  long-continued,  and 
perpetual  use. 

B. 

You  assert  then  that  what  we  call  PreposUions,  and 
distinguish  as  a  separate  part  of  speech,  are  not  a 
species  of  words  essentially  or  in  any  manner  different 
from  the  other  parts  :  that  they  are  not  ^^  little  words 
invented  to  put  before  nounSy  and  to  which  all  languages 
have  had  recourse :""  but  that  they  are  in  feet  either 
Nouns  or  Verbs.  And  that  (like  the  Conjunctions) 
Prepositions  are  only  words  which  have  been  disguised 
by  corruption ;  and  that  Etjnmology  will  give  us  in  all 
langruages,  what  Philosophy  has  attempted  in  vaini 

qaelque  langage.que  ce  soit,  ainsi  que  les  mots  fonnants  les  noms 
des  choses,  une  origine  certaine,  une  significataon  determine, 
une  etymologie  veritable.  lis  n'ont  pas,  plus  que  les  autres  mots, 
itk  ingfoses  sans  cause,  n\  fabriqu^s  au  hasard,  seulement  pour 
produire  un  bruit  vague.  Cependant  comma  la  plfiipart  de  ces 
mots  ne  portent  k  Toreille  de  ceux  qui  les  entendent  aucune  autre 
signification  que  de  designer  les  personnes  nomm^es :  c'est  sur 
tout  k  leur  6gard  que  le  vulgaire  est  port£  k  croiie  qu'ils  sont 
denu£s  de  sens  et  deiymologieJ* 
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And  yet  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  such  wordfi  as  Pre- 
positiona  are  absolutely  necessary  to  dificourse. 

H. 

I  acknowledge  them  to  be  undoubtedly  necessary. 
For,  as  the  necessity  of  the  Artick  (or  of  some  equi- 
valent invention)  follows  from  the  impossibility  of 
having  in  language  a  distinct  name  or  particular  term 
for  each  particular  individual  idea*;  so  does  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Preposition  (or  of  some  equiv^ent  inven- 
tion) follow  from  the  impossibility  of  having  in  lan- 
guage a  distinct  complex  term  for  each  different  coUec- 
tion  0/ ideas  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  put  together 
in  discourse.    The  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  one 
idea  to  or  from  a  collection,  makes  it  a  different  col- 
lection :  and  (if  there  were  degrees  of  impossibility) 
it  is  still  more  impossible  to  use  in  language  a  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  complex  term  for  each  different 
and  distinct  cotkcti(m  of  ideas^  than  it  is  to  use  a  di- 
stinct  particular  term  for  each  particular  and  indivi- 
dual idea.     To  supply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  com* 
plex  terms  which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  is  the 
Preposition  employed :  by  whose  aid  complex  terms 
are  prevented  from  being  infinite  or  too  numerous, 
and  are  used  only  for  those  collections  of  ideas  whicli 
we  have  most  frequently  occasion  to  mention  in  dis- 
course.    And  this  end  is  obtained  in  the  most  sim- 

*  See  before.  Chap.  V. 
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pie  manner  in  the  world.  For  having  occasion  in  com- 
munication to  mention  a  collection  of  ideas,  for  which 
there  is  no  one  single  complex  term  in  the  language, 
we  either  take  that  complex  term  which  includes  the 
greatest  number,  though  not  AU^  of  the  ideas  we 
would  communicate :  or  else  we  take  that  complex 
term  which  includes  All,  and  the  fewest  ideas  nnore 
than  those  we  would  communicate  :  and  then  by  the 
help  of  the  Preposition,  we  either  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  one  case,  or  retrench  the  superfluity  in 
the  other. 

For  instance, 

1.  "il  House  WITH  a  Party-walC 

2.  "il  House  WITHOUT  a  Roof'' 

In  the  first  instance,  the  complex  term  is  deficient: 
The  Preposition  directs  to  add  what  is  wanting.  In 
the  second  instance,  the  complex  term  is  redundant : 
The  Preposition  directs  to  take  away  what  is  super- 
fluous. 

Now  considering  it  only  in  this,  the  most  simple 
light,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  either  case,  that 
the  Preposition  itself  should  have  a  meaning  of  its 
own :  for  how  could  we  otherwise  make  known  by  it 
our  intention,  whether  of  adding  to  or  retrenching  from, 
the  deficient  or  redundant  complex  term  we  have  em- 
ployed ? 
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If  to  one  of  our  modem  grammarians  I  should  say 
— "il  HoMCf  join;" — he  would  ask  me^— "Join 
ic^AizI?"— But  he  would  not  contend  that  join  is  an 
indeclinable  word^  and  has  no  meaning  of  its  own  : 
because  he  knows  that  it  is  the  Imperative  of  the  Verb, 
the  other  parts  of  which  are  still  in  use ;  and  its  own 
meaning  is  clear  to  him,  though  the  sentence  is  not 
convicted.  If,  instead  of  join,  I  should  say  to  him, 
— ^*A  House  WITH  ;'*^— he  would  still  ask  the  same 
question,  "With  what?'*  But  if  I  should  discourse 
with  him  concerning  the  word  with,  he  would  tell 
me  that  it  was  a  Preposition^  an  indeclinable  word,  and 
that  it  had  no  meaning  of  its  own,  but  only  a  connota- 
tion or  consignification.  And  yet  it  would  be  evident 
by  his  question,  that  he  felt  it  had  a  meaning  of  its 
own;  which  is  indeed  the  same  as  join*.     And  the 

*  With  is  also  sometimes  the  Imperative  of  VyjiSttn,  to  be. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  bis  Glossary  {Art*  BUT)  has  observed  truly^— - 
that "  BY  and  WITH  are  often  synonymous." — ^Tbey  are  always 
so,  when  WITH  is  the  Imperative  of  Pyp^San  :  for  BT  is  the  Im- 
perative of  Beon,  to  be. 

He  has  also  in  his  Glossary  (Art.  WITH)  said  truly,  that — 
€€  "^iTH  meschance.  With  misaventure.  With  son^e.  5316. 
7797.  6916.  4410.  5890.  5922.  are  to  be  considered  as  paren- 
thetical curses." — For  the  literal  meaning  of  those  phrases  is 
(not  Godj/eve,  but)— BE  mischance,  BE  misadventure,  BE  sor- 
row, to  him  or  them  concerning  whom  these  words  are  spoken. 
But  Mr. Tyrwhitt  is  mistaken,  when  he  supposes — "  WITH  evil 
prefe.  5829.  WITH  harde  grace.  7810.  WITH  sory  grace. 
128 10."— to  have  the  same  meaning :  for  in  those  three  instances. 
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only  difference  between  the  two  words  with  and  join, 
is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  verb  ^^^kf,  pi^an,  to 
join  (of  which  with  is  the  imperative)  have  ceased 
to  be  empteyed  in  the  language  *•  So  that  my  in* 
stances  stand  thus, 

1.  A  House  JOIN  a  Party-wall. 

2,  A  House  be-out  a  Roof. 

WITH  is  the  Imperative  of  ^I^^H ;  nor  is  any  parenthetical 
curse  or  wish  contained  in  eitlier  of  those  instances. 

As  WITH  means  JOIN,  so  the  correspondent  French  Prepo- 
sition AV£C  means — And  Have  that,  or  Have  that  also.  And 
it  was  formerly  written  Avecqiie,  i.  e.  Avezque.  So  Boileau, 
Satire  1* 

**  Quittons  done  pour  jamais  une  ville  importune: 
Oil  rhonneur  est  en  guerre  AV£C(iU£  la  fortune." 
And  again,  Satire  5. 

'^  Mais  qui  m'assurera,  c[u'en  ce  long  cercle  d'ans, 
A  leurs  fameux  epoux  vos  ayeules  fidelles 
Aux  douceurs  des  galands  furent  toujours  rebelles  ? 
.    Et  comment  sgavez-vous,  si  quelqu'audacieux 
N'a  point  interrompu  le  cours  de  vos  ayeux  ? 
Et  si  leur  sang  tout  pur  AVECQUE  leur  noblesse. 
Est  pass6  jusqu'il  vous  de  Lucrece  en  Lucrece." 

*  We  still  retain  in  English  speech,  though  not  often  used 
in  books,  the  substantives  WiTH  or  WiTHE,  WITHERS,  and 
WiTHER-BAND. 

**  Me  thou  shalt  use  in  what  thou  wilt,  and  doe  that  \%ith  a 
stender  twist,  that  none  can  doe  with  a  tough  WITH.'' 

Euphues  and  lUs  England,  pag.  136. 

"  They  had  arms  under  the  straw  in  the  boat  -,  and  had  cut 
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And  indeed  so  far  has  always  been  plainly  per- 
ceived, that  WITH  jand  without  are  directly  opposite 
and  contradictory.  Wilkins,  without  knowing  what 
the  words  really  were,  has  yet  well  expressed  their 
meaningi  where  he  says  that  with  is  a  preposition — 
^^  relating  to  the  notion  of  social^  or  circumstance  of 
society  termed ;  and  diat  without  is  a  preposition 
relating  to  the  same  notion  of  social^  or  circumstance 
of  society  denied/' 

And  it  would  puzzle  the  wisest  philosopher  to  dis- 
cover opposition  and  contradiction  in  two  words,  where 
neither  of  them  had  any  signification. 

the  withes  that  held  the  oars  of  the  town-boats,  to  prevent 
any  pursuit,  if  they  should  be  forced  to  fly/^ 

hudhfo^s  Menwirs,  pag.  435. 

And  again,  pag.  437«  ''  One  of  the  four  watemien  was  the 
person  who  cut  the  WITHES  of  all  the  town-boats,  to  prevent 
them  fiom  pursuing/' 

^  This  troublesom  rowii^y  though  an  ingenious  inventicMi  of 
the  Chineses,  hath  raised  this  proverb  amongst  them,  that  their 
boats  are  paper,  and  their  toatermen  iron ;  because  they  are 
made  of  very  thin  boards,  like  our  slit  deal,  which  are  not  nailed, 
but  fastened  together  with  WITHS,  in  the  Chinese  tongue  called 
rotang ;  by  which  means  the  boats,  though  oAen  beaten  by  the 
strong  current  agunst  the  rocks,  split  not,  but  bend  and  give 
way/'— ffis^ory  of  China.    By  lohn  Ogilby.  vol.  2.  pag.  G09- 

^'  The  only  furniture  belonging  to  the  houses,  appears  to  be 
an  oblong  vessel  made  of  bark,  by  tying  up  the  ends  with  a 
WITHE."— Cop^am  Cook's  Description  of  Botany  Bay. 
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B. 

According  then  to  your  explanation,  the  Preposi- 
tion WITHOUT,  is  the  very  same  word,  and  has  the 
very  same  meaning,  as  the  Conjunction  without. 
Does  not  this  in  some  measure  contradict  what  yon 
before  asserted,  concerning  the  faithfulness  of  words 
to  the  standard  under  which  they  were  originally  en** 
listed?  For  there  does  not  appear  in  this  case  to  be 
any  melting  down  of  two  words  into  one,  by  such  a 
corruption  as  you  before  noticed  in  some  of  the  Con- 
junctions. And  yet  here  is-  one  and  the  same  word 
used  both  as  a  Conjunction  and  as  a  Preposition. 

H. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary,  much  less 
contradictory,  in  this ;    that  one  and  the  same  word 
should  be  applied  indifferently  either  to  single  words 
or  to  sentences :  (for  you  must  observe  that  the  appa- 
rently different  application  constitutes  the  only  differ- 
ence between  Conjunctions  aiid  Prepositions :)  For  I 
may  very  well  employ  the  same  word  of  direction^ 
whether  it  be  to  B,ddB. word  or  to  add  a  sentence:  And 
agaiOy  one  and  the  same  word  of  direction  will  serve 
as  well  to  take  away  a  word  as  lo  take  away  a  sentence. 
No  wonder  therefore  that  our  ancestors  (who  were  ig- 
norant 5f  the  false  divisions  and  definitions  of  Gram- 
mar which  we  have  since  received)  should  have  used 
BUT  indifferently  to  direct  the  omission  either  of  a 
wordy  or  of  a  sentence;  and  should  have  used  with- 

VOI-.  1.  X 
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OUT  also  indifferently  for  the  omission  of  a  sentence  or 
of  a  foard.  But  after  our  authors  became  more  gene- 
rally and  better  acquainted  with  the  divisiona  and  de« 
finitions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians,  they 
attempted  by  degrees  to  make  our  language  also  con- 
form to  those  definitiops  and  divisions.  And  after 
that  it  waSy  that  but  ceased  to  be  commonly  used  as 
Khumn  Proposition;  and  without  ceased  to  be  c&r^ 
rectly  used  as  a  Cpnjunction. 

As  the  meaning  of  these  two  words  but  (I  mean 
that  part  which  is  corrupted  from  Butan)  and  with- 
out, is  exactly  the  same,  our  authors  would  most 
likely  have  had  some  difficulty  to  agree  amongst  them- 
selvesy  which  should  be  the  Preposition  and  which 
the  Conjunction;  had  it  not  been  for  the  corruption* 
of  BQT^  which  bec<»ning  but,  must  necessarily  decide 
the  choice :  for  though  without  could  very  well  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  Preposition  but,  it  could  not  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  Bot  part  of  the  Cof^unctim  but: 
whereas  but  could  entirdy  sup|dy  the  place  of  the 
Corgunctim  without.  And  tibiis^  I  take  it,  is  the  rea- 
son why  BUT  has  been  retained  as  a  Conjunction,  and 
wiTiTouT  has  be«i  iietained  as  a  Preposition. 

Not  however  that  they  have  be^a  able  so  to  banish 
the  old  habit  of  our  language,  as  that  but  should  al- 

■  ■'''■"■■■■'■■■        .  ■  - 

*  See  p,  182. 
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wajTS  be  used  as  a  Conjunctiony  and  iTiTiaouT  alwi^t 
as  a  Preposition  (I  mean  that  but  should  always  af>^ 
parently  be  applied  to  sentenceSi  and  without  always 
to  wards;  for  ihat^  it  nitwt  be  remembered, .  is  the 
only  difference  between  Conjunctions  and  Preposi^ 
tions);  for  but  is  still  used  frequently  as  a  Preposition: 
though  Grammarians,  forgetful  or  heedless  of  their 
own  d^nitionsy  are  pleased  to  call  it  always  a  Oon*" 
junction ; 

As  thus,  ^'  AU  BUT  am." 

And>  though  it  is  not  now  an  approved  usage,  it  is 
very  frequent  in  common  speech  to  hear  without  used 
as  a  Conjunction ;  where,  instead  of  without,  a  cor- 
rect modem  speaker  would  use  unless,  or  soine  other 
equivalent  acknowledged  conjunction :  and  that  for 
no  other  reason,  but  because  it  has  pleased  our  Gram- 
marians to  exclude  without  from  the  number  of  Con- 
junctions. 

B. 

And  is  not  that  reason  sufficient,  when  the  best 
writers  have  for  a  long  time  past  conformed  to  this  ar- 
rangement? 

H. 

Undoubtedly.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  censure  those  who 
follow  custom  for  the  propriety  of  a  particular  lan- 
guage :  I  do  not  even  mean  to  condemn  the  custom : 

x2 
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for.  m^  this  instance  it  is  perfectly  handleas.  But  I 
eondenm  the  false  philosophy  which  caused  it  I  con- 
dbemn  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eye^^  said  affect 
not  toiperceive  the  iudiffepent  application  of  bdt,  and^ 
SINCE,  IF,  ELSE,  &c.  both  to  words  and  tQ  j&KpnQCs; 
and  still  endeavour  by  their:  definitions  jtot  V|^ll<44  9^  dr- 
stinction  which  they  know  dp^s, not  ;exMt€^0.n  jm.  the 
practice  of  ainy  language^ .  and  whicl\  thi$^  ou|;ht  to 
know  cannot  exist  in  theory. 

To  the  pedagogue,  indeed,  who  iriuit  i\ot' trouble 
children  about  the  corruption  of  wordsi  the  distinction 
of  ptepositioQii  aiid  conjuhcttons  may"  b^  useful  enough 
(on  account  <if  tl^  (Umv  whtch  tiiiey  goiem  when  ap- 
plied to  tc^arir/'flfid  which  they  cadAot  govern  when 
applied  to  itfitmc^);' mi  jRnf  soine  sudh'  reason,  per- 
hap^;^  both  idui(  and  inuj^  olber  dktiiictibhs  were  at 
first  iniirodaced.     If  or  i^duld-  they  have  caused  any 
tiiischief  or  confusion,  if  the  phihsiq^her  had  not  adopt- 
ed these  distinctions ;  taken  them  for  real  differences 
in  nature^  or  in  the  operations  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
then  attempted  to  acpqunt  for  what  he  did  not  under- 
itand.     And  thus   the  Grammdtist  has  misled   the 
Graminarian,  and  both  of  then!  the  Philosopher. 

B. 

\*  SANS.eyes,  SANS  teeth,  3ANS  taste,  SANS  every  thing/' 

.   This  preposition  too,  Mrhieh  was  foro^erly  used  in- 
stead of  wxtoout,  you  meW)  I  suppose,  to  account  for 
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in  the  samejnanner  >  It  can  be  shewn,: I  siippote,  to 
be  the  Imperative  of  some-obsolete  Saxon  .verb  ihav- 
ing  a  ^similar  meaning.  '    :\ 

-  H. 

Sans,  though  sometimes  used. instead  of  without, 
is  not  an  English  but  a  French  preposition,  and  there- 
fore to  be  derived  from  another  source.       *  • 

''  Et  je  conserverai,  malgr6  votre  menace, 
Une  kme  sans  courroux,  SANS  craiDte, et  SANS  audace."* ' 

Adelaide.    . 

Nor  is  it  a  verb,  but  a  substantive:  and  it  means 
simply  Absence.  It  is  one  proof,  amongst  many  otbers^ 
that  Plutarch's  half-conjecture  was  not  ill-founded. 
After  all,  he  thinks  it  may  be  worth  considering, 
whether  the  Prepositions  may  not  be  perhaps^  little 
fragments  of  words,  used  in  haste  and  for  dispatch, 
instead  of  the  whole  words  *.  Sans  is  corrupted  from 
the  preposition  Senza  of  the  Italians  (by  old  Italian 
authors  written  Sanza  f)  who  frequently  use  it  thus ; 


YgaftftMrmf  aireipaYfMun  »cn  xtgeueus  6»  (nrmlSoyng  Yfofova-tj  x»  r.  A. 

IlKoiTeevixa  Zrj^iieara.  9* 

-f  "  Vai  alia  taverna,  ripariti  in  Casa  femmine,  et  dove  si 
giuoca  spendi  SANZA  modo.*' 

Mackiavelli.  Clitia,  atto  3.  ape.  4. 
^^  SeNZA  et  SANZA  (says  Mwage)  Da  Absentia,  per  afa- 
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Senza  di  te,  u  e.  Assekza  di  te.  The  French  (as  we 
have  seen  in  Chez)  omit  the  SegnacasOj  and  say  Sans 
tou  And  as  from  the  Italian  Aucnza  they  have  their 
Absence;  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  Absance  or  Absans ; 

resi,  lo  cava  il  Cittadini.  Viene  secondo  me  da  Sine.  Sine,  Si- 
nes, (come  lo  Spsgnuolo  AnUi  da  Ante)  Sene$,  (onde  tl  Fnm- 
cese  Sens,  die  si  pronunaa  Sans)  Sense,  Sensa,  Sskza. 
SaNZA  diuer  piu  volentieri  gli  antichi/' 

Agsin  Menage  sayi,  that  SaK8  dessus  dessous,  should  be 
written  Ssvs  dessus  dessous  **  comma  on  honi,  En  taut  Sens, 
de  ee  Sens  Id,  8cc.  Sens,  c'est  h,  dire,  face,  visage,  sUuation, 
posture,^  8cc.— Menage  is  surely  wrong :  for  it  means,  mihout 
top  or  bottom,  i.  e.  a  situation  of  confusion  in  which  you  can- 
not cBsqerq  the  top  fix>m  the  bottom ;  or  say  which  is  the  top 
and  which  the  bottom*  We  translate  it  by  a  similar  expression 
in  English,  Upside  down,  by  our  old  authors  more  properly 
written  Up  so  down. 

'<  But  the  other  partie  was  so  stronge. 
That  for  the  lawe  of  no  statute 
Th^re  maie  no  right  be  execute : 
Afid  upon  this  division 
The  lond©  was  toumed  up  so  downe." 

Gower,  lib.  2.  fol.  37.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
**  Do  lawe  awaie,  what  is  a  kynge  i 
Where  is  the  right  of  any  thynge 
}f  that  there  be  no  lawe  m  londe  i 
This  ought  a  kynge  weU  understonde. 
As  he  whiche  is  to  lawe  swore, 
That  if  the  lawe  be  forelore 
Withouten  execucion, 
It  maketh  a  londe  tume  UP  so  DOWNE.*' 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  159*  pag.  1.  col.  K 
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80  hare  they  their  preposition  Sans  from  Senza  or 
Sanza.  But  I  persuade  myself  that  you  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  this  preposition  Sans,  when 
you  find  the  signification  of  its  correspondent  words 
equally  clear  in  other  langui^es. 

The  Greek  preposition  Xofgig  is  the  corrupted  Im- 
perative of  Xatgi^Wf  to  sever,  to  disjoin,  to  separate. 

The  German  preposition  Sonder,  the  imperative  of 
Sondem,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  Xa^i^iif. 

The  Dutch  preposition  Zonder,  the  imperative  of 
Zonderen^  with  the  same  meaning. 

The  Latin  preposition  Sine,  i.  e.  Sit  ne.    Be  not. 

The  Spanish  Sin,  from  the  Latin  Sine. 


The  Italian  Fuori 
The  Spanish  Affuera  (as  Puerta 
<^      from  Porta) 

The  French  Hors*  (by  their  old 
authors  written  Forsf) 


From  the 
Latin  ForisX* 


*  Menage^  Cambiamenti  delk  LetUre,  page  8,  ezemjdifies 
HoRS  used  by  the  French  for  Foris. 

t  <<  Toute  la  troupe  6toit  lors  endormie, 

FORS  le  galant  qui  trembloit  pour  ea  vie." 

Contes  de  la  Fontaine.    Le  Muletier. 

'<  EUe  itoit  jeune  et  belle  creature, 
Plid&oit  beaucoup,  FORS  un  point  qui  gfttoit 
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Whence  Hcmus^  i.  e.  {put  out)  by'the  addition  of 
the  particq>ie  of  mettre. 

B. 

If  there  were  no  other  relations  declared  by  the  pre- 
positionSy  besides  those  of  adding  or  taking  away,  per- 


Toute  rafiaire,  et  qui  seul  rebutoit 

Les  plus  ardens  ;  c'est  qu*elle  6loit  avare." 

.    Contes  de  la  Fontaine,    Le  Galant  JEscroc. 

Brantotne,  De$  Dames  illustresj  cites  an  account  of  the  fu- 
neral of. Queen  Anne  of  Bretagne — "  Nefurent  ^Tofliiinde 
FORS  Monsieur  d'Angoulesme."  And  again—''  La  reyne  fiit 
en  colore  de  ce  que  tout  ce  grand  convoy  n'avoit  pass^  outre, 
ainsi  qu'elle  attendoit,  FORd  Monsieur  son  fils,  et  le  roy  de 
Navarre/' 

j:  The  Greek  Buga  became  the  Doric  ^pa,  and  the  Latin 
Foraf  whence  Fares,  Foris,  whence  the  Italian  Fuora,  Fuore, 
Fuari,  and  the  French  Fors ;  which,  in  the  prepositive  and  con^^ 
junctive  use  of  it,  the  French  have  latterly  changed  to  Hors: 
but  they  have  not  so  changed  it  when  iu  composition.  Th^ 
say  indeed  Fauxbourg  corruptly  for  Forsbourg,  as  it  was  an- 
ciently written  by  Froissart  and  others ;  ["  La  Bourg  de  Four 
n'estoit  anciennement  qu'un  Fauxbourg  qu'on  appelloit  en  Sa- 
voyard Bourg  de  Feur,  c*est  k  dire,  Bourg  de  Dehors^ — Hvh 
toire  de  la  Ville  de  Geneve,  par  Jacob  Spon ;  who  gives  us  like- 
wise from  their  Archives  the  translation  of  it  into  Burgi  F&ris. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  suppose  a  part  of  the  town  of  Reading, 
in  Berkshire,  is  called  The  Forbery.]  but  in  their  compounds 
the  French  retain  jFor ;— '*  Corbleu,  je  luy  passerois  mon  ep6e 
au  travers  du  corps,  k  elle  et  au  galant,  si  elle  avoit  Forfait  k 
son  honneur/'  George  Dandin,  act  I.  sc.  4. 

From  the  French  we  have  many  English  words  preceded  by 
For  with  this  meaning  :  as.  Forfeit,  Foreclose,  &c.  and  we  had 
anciently  many  more. 
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haps  this  explanaDtioa  might  convince  nje;*  but  there 
are  assuredly  Prepptiliohs  employed,  foe  irery.difierent 
purposes.'  And  instead.' of  selecting  siich  iiistances  as 
may  happen  to  be  suited  particularly  to  your  own  hy- 
pothesis, I  should  have  inore  satisfaction  if  you  would 
exemplify  in: those' which  Mr.'  Harriis  has  empioy>isd  to 
illustrate  his  hypothesis.  -  ;        ?    . 

"  From  these  principles  (he  says,  book  2.  chap.  3.) 
it  follows,  that  when  we  form  a  sentence,  the  sub- 
stantive without  difficulty  coincides  with  the  verb,  from 
the  natural  coincidence  of  substance  .and  eiiergy.-r- 
The  Sun  warmetk. — So  likewise  the  energy  with  the 
subject  on  which  it  operates. — warmeth  the  Eatih. — 
So  likewise  both  substance  and  energy  with  their  pro- 
per attributes. — The  splendid  Sun  genially  warmeth  the 
fertile  Earth. — But  suppose  we  were  desirous  to  add 
other  substantives;  as  for  instance,  Air  or  Beams: 
how  would  these  coincide,  or  under  what  character 
could  they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  Nominatives  or 
Accusatives,  for  both  those  places  are  already  filled  ; 
the  Nominative,  by  the  substance  Sun;  the  Accusative 
by  the  substance  Earth.  Not  as  Attributes  to  these 
last,  or  to  any  other  thing :  for,  attributes  by  nature, 
they  neither  are  nor  can  be  made  *.  Here  then  we  per<- 
ceive  the  rise  and  use  of  Prepositions.  By  these  we 
connect  those  substantives  to  sentences,  which  at  the 
time  are  unable  to  coalesce  of  themselves.    Let  us  as- 

*  N.B.  Air  Pump;  Air  Gun, 
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svoQie  fin*  instance  a  pair  of  theae  oonnectiyefl^  thro' 
and  WITH,  and  mark  their  effect  upon  the  suhstancea 
kere  mentioned.  The  spkmlid  iun  with  hu  beams 
gemalfy  warmeth  THRa'  the  air  the  fertile  earth. — ^The 
aentaice  as  before  remains  intire  and  one ;  the  sub- 
stantiyes  required  are  both  introduced;  and  not  a 
word  which  was  there  before,  is  detruded  firom  its 
proper  place/* 

The  first  of  this  pair  of  his  connectiyes  (with)  you 
have  already  explained,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  the 
explanation.  It  is, — The  splendid  sun  join  his  beams 
•-^-instead  of  one  single  complex  term  including  sun 
and  beams*. 

.  But  of  what  real  object  is  through  the  name? 

H. 

Of  a  very  common  one  indeed  f*  For  as  the  French 
peculiar  preposition  ch£z  is  no  other  than  the  Italian 


*  The  SuH'beasns. 

t  All  Particles  are  in  truth,  in.  all  languages,  the  signs  of  the 
most  common  and  familiar  ideas^  and  those  which  we  have  most 
frequently  occasion  to  communicate:  they  had  not  otherwise 
become  Particles.  So  very  much  mistaken  was  Mr.  Locke^ 
when  he  supposed  them  to  be  the  signs  or  marks  of  certain 
operations  of  the  mmd  for  wluch  we  had  either  none  or  very  de* 
Jident  names  \  that  the  Particles  a^re  always  the  words  which 
were  the  most  common  and  familiar  in  the  language  fixMn  which 
they  came. 
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substantivie  Gasa  or  Ca,  so  is  the  English  preposition 
Thorough^  Thouroughj  I^araw,  Thraughy  or  Tkro\ 
no  other  than  the  Gothic  wbitantive  dLAllKjS>  o^  ^^ 
Teutonic  substantive  Thuruh :  and,  like  them,  means 
Door,  gate  J  passage. 

So  that  Mr.  Harris's  instance  (translated  into  modem 
English)  stands  thus, 

"  7%e  splendid  sun — join  his  beams — genially 
warmeth — passage  the  air — (or,  the  air  being  the 
passage  or  mtdiuvi)  the  fertile  earth,''  And  in  the 
same  manner  may  you  translate  the  preposition  Through 
in  every  instance  where  ITiro'  is  used  in  English,  or 
its  equivalent  preposition  is  used  in  any  other  Ian* 
guaget. 

After  having  seen  in  what  manner  the  substantive 
House  became  a  preposition  in  the  French,  you  will 
not  wonder  to  see  Door  become  a  preposition  in  the 
English :  and  though  in  the  first  instance  it  was  more 

*  S.  Johnson  calls  **  7%orattgA,— the  word  ITirough  extended 
into  two  syUables."— What  could  possibly  be  expected  from 
such  an  E^mologist  as  this  ?  He  might,  with  as  much  verisi- 
oulitude,  say  that  S/ilVA  AA  was  the  word  Soul  extended 
into  three  syllables,  or  that  EXmutAvumi  was  the  word  Alms  ex- 
tended into  six. 

i*  So,  I  suppose,  the  Greek  word  Ilofo^  has  given  the  Latin  and 
Italian  preposition  Per,  the  French  Par,  and  the  Spanish  Por^ 
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easy  for  you  to  perceive  ihe  nature  of  the  French  pre- 
position chez ;  because,  having  no  preposition  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  English,  there  was  so  much  prejudice 
out  of  your  way;  yet  lam  persuaded  you  will  not 
charge  this  to  me  as  a  fantastical  or  far-fetehed  etymo- 
logy, when  I  have  placed  before  you,  at  one  view,  the 
words  employed  to  signify  the  same  idea  in  those  lan- 
guages to  which  our  own  has  the  nearest  ajfinity. 

Substantive.  Preposition. 

Cj^  f  Thourough.  Thorough. 

^«^^^  ^  Th^Tuke*       \  '"^"^S^-t  Thorow. 
t  [Through.  Thro.J 


*  ''  Than  cometh  ydelnesse,  that  is  the  yate  of  all  harmes. 
This  ydleoesse  is  tlie  Thorruke  of  all  wycked  and  vylayne 
thoughtes/' — Chaucer  J  Persons  Tale,  fol.  3.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

t  **  So  in  an  antient  roll  in  verse,  exhibiting  the  desceot  of  the 
family  of  the  lords  of  Clare  in  Sufiblk,  preserved  in  the  Austin 
Friary  at  Clare,  and  written  in  the  year  1356. 
"  So  conioyned  be 

Ulstris  armes  and  Glocestris  tkutgh  and  thurgh, 
As  shewith  our  wyndowes  in  houses  thre.^' 

WartofCs  Hist,ofEngL  Poetry,  vol.  1.  pag.  30«. 
'*  Releued  by  thynfynyte  grace  and  goodness  of  our  said  loid 
thurgh  the  meane  of  the  mediatrice  of  mercy.'' 

The  Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  the  Philosophers.  1477. 
%  The  Greeks  abbreviated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English : 
and  ^s  we  use  Thro  for  Thorough,  so  they  used  Spa  for  Bopau 
Thus  we  find  Oufvfifa,  the  Urethra^  or  urine  passage,  com- 
pounded of  (hfw  and  Bufa^  and  by  abbreviation  6^. 
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Substantive. 

rpppa.  Dupu. 
AagJo-Sax.<  Dape.  Dupe. 
(^Dupa.  * 

\AAnK. 

J  Deure.  Deur. 
I  Door.  Dore. 


Goth. 


Dutch 


Gerawi 


{ 


Thure. 
Thur.  Thor. 


fThurah. 
Teuton.  J  T^^"^-  '^^'^ 


Tura.  Dura. 
Dure. 


Preposition. 

J  Dupuh.  Duph. 
j  Dpuh.  Dop. 


} 
} 


*MKh. 


Deur.  Door. 


>Durch. 

fThuruh.  Thurah. 
I  Thur.  Duruch. 
I  Duruc.  Duruh. 
LDurch.  Durh. 


'  Though  it  is  not  from  Asia  of  its  confines,  that  we 
ai^e.to  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  part  of  our  language; 
yet. is' it  worth  noticing  here,  that  the  Greek  (to  which 
the: Gothic  has  in  many  particulars  a  considerable  re* 
semblance)  employs  the  word  Qvga  for  Door.  And 
both  the  Persian  (which  in  many  particulars  resembles 


'    *  Ci}:  hipad  heofia  cypicean  majie  ^Stajif  bebben.  bealb  hme  moa 
on  o^itm  h6jf.  aiib  faic  naebbe  Vonne  ma  %u]ia  ^Sonne  jpeo  cyjaee. 

XfilpjKbef  ».  cap.  5.    Lambard.  Afx^^^^^^^^ff^^*^* 
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the  Teutonic*)  and  the  Chaldean,  lue  Thro  for  Door. 
You  will  observe,  that  the  Teutonic  uses  the  same  word 
TTturah  both  for  the  suhtanthe  (Doar)y  and  for  what 
is  called  the  preposition  {Thorough).  The  Dutch, 
which  has  a  strong  antipathy  to  our  ?%|  uses  the  very 
word  Door  for  both.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  from  which 
our  language  immediately  descends,  employs  indiffer- 
ently for  Door  either  Dure  or  Thure.  The  modem 
German  (directly  contrary  to  the  modem  English)  uses 
the  initial  Tk  (Tkwr)  for  our  substantive  (,Door\  and 
the  initial  D  {Durch)  for  our  preposition  (Thorough) : 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  same  difference  between 
the  German  and  the  English  prevaib  in ,  almost  all 
cases  where  the  two  languages  employ  a  word  of  the 
same  origin  having  either  of  those  initials.  .  Thus 
Distel  und  Dom — ^in  German — ^are  Thistles  and  Thorns 
in  English.  So  the  English  Dear^  Dollar ^  Deal,  are 
in  German  Tkeur^  Thaler^  TheU. 

Minshew  and  Junius  both  concur  that  Door^  &c.  are 
derived  from  the  Greek  0ufa :  Skinner  says,  perhaps 
they  are  all  from  the  Greek  Goj^ :  and  then  without 
any  reason  (or  rather  as  it  appears  to  me  againat  all 


*  ^  On  n'est  pas  etonni  de  trouver  du  rapport  entre  VAnglois 
et  le  Persan :  car  on  s^ait  que  le  fond  de  la  langue  Angloiaeest 
Saxon;  etqull  j  a  une  quantity  d'exemples  qui  montre  woe 
affinM  nunn^fe  eatre  rAUcoHBid  et  le  Pefsan/' 

Farm,  mechan.  des  Langues,  torn.  2.  art.  166. 
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reason)  chuses  rather  usdessly  to  derive  the  substantive 
Door  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  preposition  Thor^  ThruHj 
Thurh.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  Do&r  and  Thorough 
have  one  and  the  same  Gothic  origin  dLAllK5^>  mean 
one  and  the  same  thing;  and  are  in  fact  one  and  the 
same  word. 

B. 

There  is  an  insuperable  objection,  which,  I  fear,  you 
have  not  considered,  to  this  method  of  accounting  for 
the  Prepositions  :  for  if  they  were  really  and  merely, 
as  you  imagine,  common  Nouns  and  Verbs,  and  there- 
fore, as  you  say,  the  names  of  real  objects,  how  could 
any  of  them  be  employed  to  denote  not  only  different^ 
but  even  contrary  relations  ?  Yet  this  is  universally 
maintained,  not  only  by  Mr.  Harris,  but  by  Messrs.  de 
Port  Royal  t>  by  the  President  de  Brosses^  and  by  all 


*  **  Certains  mots  sont  Adverbes,  Prepositions,  et  Conjonciians 
en  m6me  temps.  Et  I'epondent  ainsi  en  m6me  temps  k  diverses 
parties  d'oraison,  selon  que  la  Grammaire  les  empbyediverse- 
ment." — ^BUPFIEB,  art.  150. 

t  ^  On  n'a  swvi  en  aucune  langue^  sur  le  sujet  des  preposi- 
tions, ce  que  la  raison  auroit  desir6 :  qui  est,  qu'un  rapport  ne 
fftt  marqu6  que  par  une  preposition  ;  et  qu'uoe  preposition  ne 
marquftt  qu'un  seul  rappOrt.  Car  il  arrive  au  contraire  dans 
toutes  les  langues  ce  que  nous  avons  vu  dans  ces  ezemples  pm 
de  la  Fraa^oise ;  qu'un  m&me  rapport  est  signifi^  per  plusieun 
prepositions  :  et  qu'une  rnfeme  preposition  maique  divers  rap- 
ports/'—JIfJIf.  de  Port  Royal. 
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those  writers  whom'  you  most  eateeka;  and  even  by 
Wilkins  •  and  Locke.        : 

Now  if  these  words  have  a  meaning,  ^s  you.cp^itend, 
and  are  constantly  used  accor^tiig.. to  tkeir  meaning, 
which  you  must  allow,  (because  you  appeal  to  the  use 
which  is  made  of  them  as  proof  of  the  meaning  which 
you  attribute  to  them) ;  how  can  they  possibly  be  the 
names  of  real  and  unchangeable  objects^  as  common 
nouns  and  verbs  are  ?  I  am  sure  you  must  see  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  these  contradictory  appear- 
aiices. 

H. 

Most  surely.  And  I  think  you  will  as  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  first  establishing  the  facts, 
before  you  call  upon  me  to  reconcile  them.  Where  is 
the  Preposition  to  be  found  which  is  at  any  time  used 

in  contrary  or  even  in  different  meanings  ? 

'^  »  - 
B. 

Very  many  instances  have  been  given ;  but  none 
stronger  than  those  produced  by  Mr.  Harris  of  the  Pre- 


*^'<  Some  of  these  prepositions  are  absolutefy  determinitd  mther 
to  motion  or  to  rest,  or  the  Terminus  of  Motion.  Otbaors  ai« 
relatively  applicable  to  both.  Concerning  which  thisnile  is  to 
be  observed :  that  those  which  belong  to  motion  ca^mot  si^ify 
rest;  but  those  which  belong  to  rest  may  signify  motion  in  the 
(ermimw.'*-— WliKiNS,  part  3.  chap.  3. 
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position  FROM ;  which  he  shews  to  be  used  to  denote 
three  very  different  relations,  and  the  two  last  in  abso- 
lute contradiction  to  each  other. 

"  From,"  he  says,  "denotes  the  detached  relation  of 
Body  J  as  when  we  say — Thtse  Figs  came  from  Turka/; 
— So  as  to  Motion  and  Rest,  only  with  this  difierence, 
that  kere  the  preposition  varies  its  character  with  the 
Verb.  Thus  if  we  say — ITiat  lamp  hangs  from  the 
deling — ^the  preposition  from  assumes  a  character  of 
quiescence.  But  if  we  say — That  lamp  is  falling  from 
the  cielingy — the  preposition  in  such  case  assumes  a 
character  of  motion.'' 

Now  I  should  be  glad  you  would  shew  me  what  one 
Noun  or  Verb  can  be  found  of  so  versatile  a  character 
as  this  preposition  :  what  name  of  any  one  real  object 
or  sign  of  one  idea,  or  of  one  collection  of  ideas,  can 
have  been  instituted  to  convey  these  different  and  op- 
posite meanings  ? 

H. 

Truly,  none  that  I  know  of.  But  I  take  the  word 
from  {preposition^  if  you  chuse  to  call  it  so)  to  have 
as  clear,  as  precise,  and  at  all  times  as  uniform  and  un- 
equivocal a  meaning,  as  any  word  in  the  language. 
From  means  merely  beginning,  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  noun  Fpum, 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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|:KnM,  Beginnings  Origin,  Source^  Fount^n,  Author*. 
Now  then,  if  you  please,  we  will  apply  this  meaning 
to  Mr.  Harris's  formidable  instances,  and  try  whether 
we  cannot  make  from  speak  clearly  for  itself,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  interpreting  Verbs ;  who  are  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Harris,  to  vary  its  character  at  will,  and 
make  the  preposition  appear  as  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory as  himself. 

Figs  came  from  Turkey. 
Lamp  falls  from  Cieling. 
Lamp  hangs  from  Cieling. 

Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  species  of  motion. 

FaUs  is  a  complex  term  for  another  species  of  motion. 

Hangs  is  a  complex  term  for  a  species  of  attachment 

Have  we  occasion  to  communicate  or  mention  the 
COMMENCEMENT  or  BEGINNING  of  thcsc  motions  and 
of  this  attachment ;  and  the  place  where  these  motions 
and  this  attachment  commence  or  begin  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  complex  terms  for  each  occasion  of  this 


*  '<  Ne  jiaebb  je  je  ^  on  ppamman  pophte.  he  pofihce  paspman  anb 
pipnan."  That  is,  Annon  legistis,  quod  qui  cos  in  principio 
creavit,  creavit  eos  marem  et  foeminam  i    St  Matt.  xix.  4. 
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sort  What  more  natural  then,  or  more  simple,  than 
to  add  the  signs  of  those  ideas,  viz.  the  woard  begik- 
NiNG  (which  will  remain  always  the  same)  and  the  name 
of  thef  Aice  (which  will  perpetually  vary)  ? 

Thus, 

"  Figs  came — beginning  Turkey. 
Lamp  falls — beginning  Cieling. 
Lamp  hangs — beginning  Cieling.*' 

That  is 

Turkey  the  Place  of  beginning  to  come. 
Cieling  the  Place  of  beginning  to  fall. 
Cieling  the  Place  of  beginning  to  hang. 

B. 

You  have  here  shewn  its  meaning  when  it  relates  to 
place;  butWilkins  tells  us,  that  ^' from  refers  pri- 
marily to  place  and  situation :  and  secondarily  to  ttme."* 
So  that  you  have  yet  given  but  half  its  meaning. 

— "  From  mom  till  night  th'  eternal  larum  rang.'''-^ 

There  is  no  place  referred  to  in  this  line. 

H. 

From  relates  to  every  thing  to  which  beginning 
relates*  and  to  nothing  else :  and  therefore  is  refera- 


*  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  the  meaning  of  tins  word 
FROM,  and  of  its  correspondent  prepositions  in  other  languages,* 

y2 
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ble  to  Time  as  well  as  to  motion :  without  which  in- 
deed there  can  be  no  Hme. 

^  The  lanim  rang  BEGINNING  Aborning:" 

u  e.  Morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  ring. 


bad  been  clearly  understood,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
would  never  have  difiered  concercdng  the  Eternal  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  FROM  the  Father,  or  FROM  the  Father  and  the 
Sod  1  And  tha^  if  they  had  been  determined  to  separate,  they 
would  at  least  have  chosen  some  safer  cause  of  schism  i 

*^  ApeUes.    I  have  now,  Campaspe,  almost  made  an  end. 
Campaspe.    You  told  me,  Apell^,  you  would  never  end. 
Ap.    Never  end  my  love :  for  it  shall  be  EtemdL 
Cam.    That  is,  neither  to  have  Beginning  nor  ending.'^ 

Campaspe  by  John  lAUy,  act  4.  sc  4. 
— — *'  Eternal  sure,  as  without  end 


Without  Beginning.*" 


Paradise  Regained,  book  4,  line  391. 
^*  To  say  Aat  Immensity  does  not  signify  boundless  space,  and 
that  Etennty^oes  not  signify  duration  or  Ume  without  Begin- 
ning and  end  J  is,  I  think,  affirming  that  words  have  no  mean- 
ing/*—Dr.  Sam.  Clarke^sffth  Reply  to  LeibnitT^s fifth  Paper, 
sect  104-106. 

Is  it  presumptuous  to  say,  that  the  explanation  of  this  single 
preposition  would  have  decided  the  controversy  more  efiectu- 
dly,  than  all  the  authorities  and  all  the  solid  arguments  pioduced 
by  the  wise  and  honest  bishop  Procopowicz  i  and  thus  have 
withheld  one  handle  at  least  of  reproach,  from  those  who  assert 
— **  Que  Ton  pourroit  justement  definir  la  theologie — L'art  de 
composer  des  chimeres  en  combinant  ensemble  des  quality  im- 
possibles k  concilier." — Systeme  de  la  Nature,  torn.  2,  p.  ^. 
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Still  I  have  difficulty  to  trast  to  this  explanation. 
For  Dr.  S.  Johnson  has  numbered  up  twenty  different 
meanings  of  this  Preposition  from.  He  says,  it  de- 
notes, 

"  1.  Privation. 

2.  Reception. 

3.  Descent  or  Birth. 

4.  Transmission. 

5.  Abstraction. 

6.  Succession. 

7.  Emission. 

8.  Progress  from  premisses  to  inferences. 

9.  Place  ox  Person  fromwhom  a  messageis  brought. 

10.  Extraction. 

11.  Reason  ox  Motive. 

12.  Ground  or  Cause. 

13.  Distance. 

14.  Separation  or  Recession. 

15.  Kcemption  or  Deliverance. 

16.  Absence. 

17.  Derivation. 

18.  Distance  from  the  past. 

19.  Contrary  to. 

20.  Removal^ 

To  these  he  adds  twenty4wo  other  manners  of  using 
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it     And  he  has  accompanied  each  with  instances  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  as  proofs*. 

H. 

And  yet  in  ail  his  instances  (which,  I  believe,  are 
above  sevefUy)  from  continues  to  retain  invariably  one 
and  the  same  single  meaning.  Consult  them :  and 
add  to  them  as  many  more  instances  as  you  please ; 
and  yet  (if  I  have  explained  myself  as  clearly  as  I 
ought,  and  as  I  think  I  have  done)  no  further  assistance 
of  mine  will  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  extract  the 
same  meaning  of  the  word  from  from  all  of  them. 
And  you  will  plainly  perceive  that  the  "  characters  of 


♦  Greenwood  says — "  From  signifies  Motion  from  a  place ; 
and  then  it  is  put  in  o])po8ition  to  TO. 

**  2.  It  is  used  to  denote- the  Beginning  of  time* 

"  3.  It  denotes  the  Original  of  things. 

"  4.  It  denotes  the  Order  of  a  thing.  {**  And  in  these  three 
last  senses  it  is  put  before  Adverbs/') 

•<  5.  It  signifies  Of:' 

The  caprice  of  language  is  worth  remarking  in  the  words  Fan 
(the  Dutch  From)  and  Rear,  both  of  which  we  have  retained  in 
English  as  Substantives,  and  therefore  they  are  allowed  with  us 
to  have  a  meaning.  But  being  only  employed  as  Prq^adtions 
by  the  Dutch,  Italian  and  French,  our  plulosophers  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  allow  them  any  transmarine  meaning. — Ajmmam 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt*  And  thus  ^anin  Holland^  Vms 
in  Geraiany,  Avanti  in  Italy,  and  Avant  and  Derriere  in  France, 
are  merely  despetits  tnots  inventSspour  etre  mis  AVANT  fes  Nams, 
or«  in  the  VAX  of  Nouns. 
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quiescence  and  of  motion"  attributed  by  Mr.  Harris  to 
the  word  from,  belong  indeed  to  the  words  Hang  and 
Fallf  used  in  the  different  sentences.  And  by  the  same 
manner  of  transferring  to  the  preposition  the  meaning 
of  some  other  word  in  the  sentence,  have  all  Johnson's 
and  Greenwood's  supposed  different  meanings  arisen. 

You  observed,  some  time  since,  that  the  Prepositions 
WITH  and  WITHOUT  were  directly  opposite  and  contrar 
dictoryto  each  other.  Now  the  same  opposition  is 
evident  in  some  other  of  the  prepositions :  And  this 
circumstance,  I  should  imagine,  must  much  fieicilitate 
and  shorten  the  search  of  the  etymologist :  For  having 
-once  discovered  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  adverse  par^ 
ties,  the  meaning  of  the  other,  I  suppose,  must  follow 
of  course.  Thus — Going  to  a  place,  is  directly  the 
contrary  of — Going  from  a  place.— -If  then  you  are 
right  in  your  explanation  of  from  ;  (and  I  will  not 
deny  that  appearances  are  hitherto  in  your  favour ;) 
since  from  means  Commencement  or  Beginning,  to 
must  mean  End  or  Termination.  And  indeed  I  per- 
ceive that,  if  we  produce  Mr.  Harris's  instances,  and 
say, 

"  These  Jigs  came  from  Turkey  to  England. 
The  lamp  falls  from  the  cieling  to  the  ground. 
The  lamp  hangs  from  the  cieling  to  the  floor  ;^ 

<zs  the  word  from  denotes  the  commencement  of  the 
motion  and  hanging ;  so  does  the  word  to  denote  their 
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termination :  and  the  places  where  they  end  or  termi- 
nate, are  respectively  England,  Ground,  Floor. 

And  since  we  have  as  frequently  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  termination,  as  we  have  to  mention  the  comr 
mencement  of  motion  or  time ;  no  doubt  it  was  as  likely 
that  the  word  denoting  End  should  become  a  particle 
or  preposition,  as  the  word  which  signified  Beginning. 
But  in  the  use  of  these  two  words  to  and  from,  I  ob- 
serve a  remarkable  difference.  From  seems  to  have 
two  opposites ;  which  ought  therefore  to  mean  the  same 
thing :  and,  if  meaning  the  same,  to  be  used  indi£fer- 
ently  at  pleasure.  We  always  use  from  (and  From 
only)  for  the  ^e^mmng"  either  of  time  or  motion:  but 
for  the  termination,  we  apply  sometimes  to  and  some- 
times till:  to,  indiflferently  either  to  place  or  time; 
but  TILL  to  time  only  and  never  to  place.  Thus,  we 
may  say, 

"  From  mom  TO  nigit  th'  eternal  larum  rang!* 
or,  From  mom  TILL  night,  Sic. 

But  we  cannot  say, — From  Turkey  till  England. 

H. 

The  opposition  of  Prepositions,  as  far  as  it  reaches, 
does  undoubtedly  assist  us  much  in  the  discovery  of 
the  meaning  of  each  opposite.  And  if,  by  the  total 
or  partial  extinction  of  an  original  language,  there  was 
no  root  left  in  the  ground  for  an  etymologist  to  dig  up, 
the  philosopher  ought  no  doubt  to  be  satisfied  with 
reasoning  from  the  contrariety.     But  I  fear  much,  that 
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the  inveterate  prejudices  which  I  have  to  encounter, 
and  which  for  two  thousand  years  have  universally 
passed  for  learning  throughout  the  world,  and  for  deep 
learning  too,  would  not  easily  give  way  to  any  argu- 
ments of  mine  ^  priori.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to 
resort  to  etymology,  and  to  bring  forward  the  original 
word  as  well  sus  its  meaning.  That  same  etymology 
will  very  easily  account  for  the  peculiarify  you  have 
noticed :  and  the  difficulfy  solved,  like  other  enemies 
subdued,  will  become  an  useful  ally  and  additional 
strength  to  the  conqueror. 

The  opposition  to  the  preposition  from,  resides 
singly  in  the  preposition  to.  Which  has  not  perhaps 
(for  I  am  not  clear  that  it  has  not)  precisely  the  signi- 
fication of  End  or  Termination^  but  of  something  tan- 
tamount or  equivalent.  The  preposition  to  (in  Dutch 
written  toe  and  tot,  a  little  nearer  to  the  original)  is 
the  Gothic  substantive  TA*!!  or  TAHhTS,  i.  e.  Actj 
Effect^  Result,  Consummation.  Which  Gothic  substan- 
tive is  indeed  itself  no  other  than  the  past  participle 
TAtMA.  or  TAtlldS,  of  the  verb  TAHQAM*  agere. 
And  what  is  done,  is  terminated,  endedyJinishedJ\ 

*  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  Tuan  or  Twm^  whence 
the  modern  Geraian  Thun,  and  its  preposition  (varying  like  its 
verb)  Tu.  [Zu.] 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  is  TeojaD,  and  preposition  To. 

t  «  Dalivus  cuicunque  oradoni  adjungi  potest,  in  qua  acqui- 
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After  this  derivation,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  least 
mysterious  or  wonderful  that  we  should,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  in  English,  prefix  this  same  word  to  to  the 
infinitiye  of  our  verbs.  For  the  verbs,  in  English,  not 
being  distinguished,  as  in  other  languages,  by  a  pecu- 
liar termination,  and  it  being  sometimes  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  by  their  place^  when  the  old  termina* 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  was  dropped,  this  word 
TO  ( i.  e.  Act )  became  necessary  to  be  prefixed,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  nouns,  and  to  invest  them 
with  the  verbal  character :  for  there  is  no  difiference 
between  the  noun,  Love^  and  the  verb,  to  Zcwe,  but 
what  must  be  comprised  in  the  prefix  to. 

The  infinitive,  therefore,  appears  plainly  to  be,  what 
the  Stoics  called  it,  the  very  verb  itself;  pure  and  un- 
compounded  with  the  various  accidents  of  mood^  of 
nttmbery  oi gender^  oipers&n^  and  (in  English)  of  tense; 
which  accidents  are,  in  some  languages,  joined  to  the 
verb  by  variety  of  termination;  and  in  some,  by  an  ad- 
dittomU  ward  signifying  the  added  circumstance.  And 
if  our  English  Grrammarians  and  Philosophers  had 
trusted  something  less  to  their  reading  and  a  little 
more  to  their  own  reflection,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  very  awkwardness  and  imperfection  of  our 
owm  language,  in  this  particular  of  the  infimtivCy  would 

sitio  vel  ademtio,  commodum  aut  iocommodum,  aut  FINIS^ 
quem  in  scholis  Logici  Finem  cui  dicunt,  significatur/' 

Scioppii  Gram.  Philosoph.  pag.  ziii. 
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liave  been  a  great  benefit  to  them  in  all  their  difficul- 
ties about  the  verb  :  and  would  have  led  them  to  un- 
derstand  and  explain  that  which  the  perfection  of  more 
artificial  and  improved  languages  contributed  to  con- 
ceal from  others.  For  I  reckon  it  a  great  advantage 
which  an  English  philosopher  has  over  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  such  languages  only  which  do  this 
business  by  termination.  For  though  I  think  I  have 
good  reasons  to  believe,  that  all  these  Terminations 
may  likewise  be  traced  to  their  respective  origin ;  and 
that,  however  artificial  they  may  now  appear  to  us, 
they  were  not  originally  the  effect  of  premeditated  and 
deliberate  art^  but  separate  words  by  length  of  time 
corrupted  and  coalescing  with  the  words  of  which  they 
are  now  considered  as  the  Termination :  Yet  this  was 
less  likely  to  be  suspected  by  others.  And  if  it  had 
been  suspected,  they  would  have  had  much  further  to 
travel  to  their  journey's  end,  and  through  a  road  much 
more  embarrassed;  as  the  corruption  in  those  languages 
is  of  much  longer  standing  than  in  ours,  and  more 
complex. 

And  yet,  by  what  fatality  I  know  not,  our  Gramma- 
rians have  not  only  slighted,  but  have  even  been  afraid 
to  touch,  this  friendly  clue :  for  of  all  the  points  which 
they  endeavour  to  shu£9e  over,  Acre  is  none  in  which 
they  do  it  more  grossly  than  in  this  of  the  Infinitive. 

Some  are  contented  to  call  to,  a  mark  of  the  it^ni- 
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tive  mood'*^.    But  how,  or  why,  it  b  so^  they  are  totally 
silent 

Others  call  it  a  Preposition. 
Others,  a  Partick. 

Skinner  calls  it  an  Eqfdvocal  Articte'\. 

And  others  :|:  throw  it  into  that  common  sink  and 
repository  of  all  heterogeneous  unknovm  corruptions, 
the  Adverb. 

And  when  they  have  thus  given  it  a  name,  they  hope 
you  will  be  satisfied :  at  least  they  trust  that  they  shall 

*  Lowth  (page  66)  says — ^^  The  Prepontion  TO  placed  be- 
fore the  Verb  makes  the  Infimtioe  Mood**  Now  this  is  mani- 
festly not  so :  for  TO  placed  before  the  Verb  loveih,  will  not 
make  the  It^nitive  Mood.  He  would  have  said  more  truly, 
that  TO  placed  before  some  Nouns  makes  Ferbs.  But  of  this 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  the  Ferb. 

f  Melius  infiniliva  sua  Anglo-Sazoaes  per  term.  AK,  quam 
nos  hodie  aquiooco  illo  articuh,  TO  pnemissoy  saspe  etiam 
omisso,  disdnxerunt/'— Caiioii65  Etymologici. 

X  S.  Johnson  says—'*  To,  adverb  [to,  Saxon  5  Te,  Dutch,]*' 
And  then,  according  to  his  usual  method,  (a  very  convenient  one 
for  making  a  bulky  book  without  trouble)  proceeds  to  give  in- 
stances of  its  various  significations,. viz.  ''1.  A  particle  coming 
between  two  verbs,  and  noting  the  second  as  the  otgect  of  the 
first.  £.  It  notes  the  intention.  S.  After  an  adjective  it  notes 
its  object.    4.  iio^g  futurity k 
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not  be  arraigned  for  this  conduct ;  because  those  who 
should  arraign  them,  will  need  the  same  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

There  is  one  mistake  however,  from  which  this  Pre- 
fix TO  ought  to  have  rescued  them :  they  should  not 
have  repeated  th^  error,  of  insisting  that  the  Infinitive 
was  a  mere  Noun* :  since  it  was  found  necessary  in 
English  to  add  another  word  (viz.)  to,  merely  to  di- 

*  ^  The  words  Actianes  and  Lectiones  (Wilkins  say)})  are  but 
the  plural  number  of  Jgere,  Legere!*  However^  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Wilkins  endeavours  to  save  himself  by  call- 
ing the  If^nitive,  not  a  mere  noun,  but  a  Participle  Substantive. 
— '^  That  which  is  called  the  Infinxtive  Mode  should,  accord- 
ing to  die  true  analogy  of  speech,  be  styled  a  Participle  Sub* 
stantifve.  There  hath  been  formerly  much  dispute  among  some 
learned  men,  whither  the  notion  called  the  Lenitive  Mode  ought 
to  be  reduced  according  to  the  philosophy  of  speech.  Some 
would  have  it  to  be  the  prime  and  principal  rerb ;  as  signifying 
more  directly  the  notion  of  action :  and  then  the  other  varieties 
of  the  verb  should  be  but  the  inflexions  of  this.  Others  que»- 
tion  whether  the  Infinitive  Mode  be  a  verb  or  no,  because  in 
the  Greek  it  receives  articles  as  a  noun.  Scaliger  concludes  it 
to  be  a  verb,  but  will  not  admit  it  to  be  a  Mode,  Vossius  adds, 
ihat  though  it  be  not  Modus  in  jiciu,  yet  it  is  Modus  in  Poten^ 
tia.  All  which  difficulties  will  be  most  clearly  stated  by  assert- 
ing it  to  be  a  SubstatUive  Participle.*' 

Real  Character,ip^ri  4,  chap. 6. 

Mr.  Harris  without  any  palliation  says, — ''  These  Infinitifoes 
go  further.  They  not  only  lay  aside  the  character  of  Attribu- 
tives,  but  they  also  assume  that  of  Substantives" 

HermeSfhook  I,  chap.  8. 
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stin^ish  the  Ii^mtive  from  the  Nbun,  after  the  Infi^ 
nitive  had  lost  that  distinguishing  Termnatian  which 
it  had  formerly. 

B. 

I  do  not  mean  hastily  and  without  further  considera- 
tion absolutely  to  dissent  from  what  you  have  said, 
because  some  part  of  it  appears  to  me  plau»ble  ^lough. 
And  had  you  confined  yourself  (mly  to  the  Segnacaso 
or  Prepositum^  I  should  not  suddenly  have  found  much 
to  offer  in  reply.  But  when  instead  of  the  Segnacaso 
(as  Buonmattei  classes  it),  or  the  Preposition  (as  all 
others  call  it),  or  the  mark  of  the  Infinitive  (as  it  is 
peculiarly  used  in  English),  you  direct  me  to  consider 
it  as  the  necessary  and  distinguishing  sign  of  the  verb, 
you  do  yourself  throw  difficulties  in  my  way  which  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  you  to  remove.  For  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  observe,  that  the  Infinitive  is  not  the 
oply  part  of  our  English  verbs,  which  does  not  differ 
firom  the  noun :  and  it  rests  upon  you  to  explain  why 
this  necessary  ^?^»  of  the  Verb  should  be  prefixed  only 
to  the  Infinitive,  and  not  also  to  those  other  parts  of 
the  verb  in  English  which  have  no  distinguishing  Ter- 
mination. 

H. 

The  fact  is  undoubtedly  as  you  have  stated  it.  There 
are  certainly  other  parts  of  the  English  verb,  undi- 
stinguished from  the  noun  by  termination ;  but  this  is 
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to  me  rather  a  circumstance  of  confirmation  than  an 
objection.  For  the  truth  is,  that  to  them  also  (and  to 
those  parts  only  which  have  not  a  distinguishing  ter* 
mination)  as  well  as  to  the  Infinitive,  is  this  distin- 
guishing sign  equally  necessary,  and  equally  prefixed* 
Do  (the  auxUiarjf  verb  as  it  has  been  called*)  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  and  is  indeed  the  same  word 
as  TO.  The  difiference  between  a  t  and  a  p  is  so  very 
small,  that  an  Etymologist  knows  by  the  practice  of 
languages,  and  an  Anatomist  by  the  reason  of  that 
"  ■  ■     ■  ■■■  -- -  .■■■■-      I    ■     ■ '  ■  ■. 

*  "  The  verb  to  DO  (says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  Essay,  Note  37)  i» 
considered  by  Waliis  and  other  later  grammarians,  as  an  aux- 
iliary verb.  It  is  so  used,  though  very  rarely,  by  Chaucer.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  exact  power  which  DO,  as  an  auz- 
iliary,  now  has  in  our  language,  is  not  easy  to  be  defined,  and 
still  less  to  be  accounted  for  firom  Analogy.'* 

In  Chaucer's  time  the  distinguishing  terminations  of  die  verb 
still  remained,  although  not  constantly  employed ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  that  situation  of  the  language,  either  to  use  them  or 
drop  them,  as  best  suited  his  purpose,  and  sometimes  he  uses 
both  termination  and  sign.  Thus,  in  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale> 
he  drops  the  Infinitive  termination ;  and  uses  TO. 

'^  My  liege  lady :  generally,  quod  he, 
Women  desyren  TO  have  soveraynte 
As  well  over  her  husbondes  as  her  love.'' 

And  again  a  few  lines  after,  he  uses  the  infinitive  termination, 
excluding  TO. 

**  In  al  the  court  nas  there  wife  ne  mayde 
Ne  widow,  that  contraried  that  he  saide. 
But  saud,  he  was  worthy  HAN  his  lyfe."  So 
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practice,  that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it  is  scarce 
worth  regarding'*^.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  to 
is  put  before  the  Infinitive,  do  used  formerly  to  be  put 
before  such  other  parts  of  the  verb  which  likewise 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  noun  by  termination. 
As  we  still  say — /  do  Awe, — instead  of — I  love.  And 
Jdoed  or  DID  love — instead  of  /  loved.  But  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  observe,  that  if  a  distinguishing 
termination  is  used,  then  the  distinguishing  do  or  did 
must  be  omitted,  the  2'ermination  fulfilling  its  office. 
And  therefore  we  never  find — /did  loved;  or  He  doth 
loveth.     But  /  DID  love;  He  doth  love. 

So  also, 

"  I  trowe  that  if  Envye,  iwys, 
Knewe  the  best  man  that  is 
On  Uiys  syde  or  beyonde  the  see, 
Yet  somwhat  LACK  EN  him  wold  she.'' 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

The  same  may  be  shewn  by  innumerable  other  instances 
Uiroughout  Chaucer. 

B.  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  says — ^^  The  Persons  plural 
keepe  the  termination  of  the  first  person  singular.  In  former 
times,  till  about  the  reigne  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  were 
wont  to  be  formed  by  adding  en.  But  now  (whatsoever  is  the 
cause)  it  hath  quite  growne  out  of  use,  and  that  other  so  gene^ 
rally  prevailed  that  I  dare  not  presume  to  set  this  afoot  againe." 
This  is  the  reason  why  Chaucer  used  both  TO  and  DO  more 
rarely  than  we  use  them  at  present. 

*  See  the  Note,  page  92. 
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It  is  not  indeed  an  approved  practice  at  present,  to 
use  DO  before  those  parts  of  the  Verby  they  being  now 
by  custom  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  P/^e: 
and  therefore  the  redundancy  is  now  avoided,  and  do  is 
considered,  in  that  case,  as  unnecessary  and  expletive. 

However  it  is  still  used,  and  is  the  common  practice, 
and  should  be  used,  whenever  the  distinguishing  Place 
is  disturbed  by  Interrogatian,  or  by  the  insertion  of  a 
Negation^  or  of  son^  other  words  between  the  nomi* 
native  case  and  the  verb.    As, — 

He  DOES  not  love  the  truth. 

Does  he  love  the  truth  ? 

He  DOES  at  the  same  time  kve  the  truth. 

And  if  we  chuse  to  avoid  the  use  of  this  verbal  Sign^ 
DOy  we  must  supply  its  place  by  a  distinguishing  ter- 
mination to  the  verb.    As, — 

He  loveth  not  the  truth. 

Laveth  he  the  truth  ? 

He  at  the  same  time  loveth  the  truth. 

Or  where  the  verb  has  not  a  distinguishing  termina- 
tion (as  in  plurals) — 

They  do  not  love  the  truth ; 
Do  they /ore  the  truth? 
They  do  at  the  same  time  love  the  truth — 
^oi^  I.  z 
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Heie^  if  we  with  to  ayoid  the  ueriiU  sign,  we  must  re- 
more  the  negsttve  or  other  intervening  word  or  words 
froiR  between  the  nominative  ease  and  the  vert> ;  and 
ao  restore  the  disttnguishing  Place.    As, — 

They  love  not  the  truth* 

Love  they  the  truth  ? 

At  the  same  time  they  love  the  truths 

And  tfans  we  see  that,  though  we  cannot,  as  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  truly  says,  account  for  the  use  of  this  verbal 
sign  from  any  Analogy  to  other  languages,  yet  there  is 
no  caprice  in  these  methods  of  employing  to  and  do, 
so  differently  from  the  practice  of  other  languages : 
but  that  they  arise  from  the  peculiar  method  which  the 
English  language  has  taken  to  arrive  at  the  same  ne- 
cessary end,  which  other  languages  attain  by  distin- 
guishing Termination. 

B. 

I  observe,  that  Junius  and  Skinner  and  Johnson 
have  not  chosen  to  give  the  slightest  hint  concerning 
the  derivation  of  to.  Minshew  distinguishes  between 
the  preposition  to,  and  the  sign  of  the  Infinitive  to. 


*  It  is  Dot  however  uncommon  to  say — <'  They^  at  the  same 
time,  laoe  the  truth."  Where  the  intervening  words  {at  the  same 
time)  are  considered  as  merely  parenthetical  and  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  still  preserves  the  connexion  of  place  between  the 
nominative  case  and  the  verb. 
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Of  the  first  he  is  silent,  and  of  the  latter  he  b&jb 
— "  TO,  as  to  makCj  to  walk,  to  doy  a  Grseco  articulo  ri; 
idem  est  ut  to  TOiw,  to  TigsTUTUVy  to  ^guTTUp"  But 
Dr,  Gregory  Sharpe  is  persuaded  that  our  language 
has  taken  it  from  the  Hebrew.  And  Vossius  derives 
the  correspondent  Latin  Preposition  ax)  from  the  same 
source. 

H. 

Yes.  But  ourGothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were 
not  altogether  so  fond  of  the  Hebrew,  nor  quite  so  well 
acquainted  with  it,  as  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Vossius  were. 
And  if  Boerhaave  could  not  consent,  and  Voltaire* 
thought  it  ridiculous,  to  seek  a  remedy  in  South  Ame- 
rica for  a  disease  which  was  prevalent  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  how  much  more  would  they  have  resisted  the 
etymology  of  this  pretended  Jewish  Preposition  !  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  correspondent 
Latin  Preposition  ad  has  a  more  natural  origin,  and  a 
meaning  similar  to  that  of  to.     It  is^  merely  the  past 


*  ^  L»  Qui^uina,  seul  specifique  eontre  les  fi^vres  inters 
mittenfesy  plac6  par  la  nature  dans  les  montagnes  du  P6rou, 
Candia  qu^eDe  a  mis  la  fi^vre  dans  le  reste  du  monde." 

FoUaire^  Hist,  generate. 

*^  II  meurit  k  Mocha  dans  le  sable  Arabique 
Ce  caflK  necesssure  aux  pays  des  frimats  ; 
II  met  la  fifevre  en  nos  climats, 
Et  le  remMe  en  Amerique." 

Fokaire,  Lettre  au  Roi  de  Prusse. 
z  2 
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participle  of  ilg^e*.    (Which  past  participle  is  like- 
wise a  Latin  Substantive.) 

Caoiyum  —  aoD  —  ad 

agitum^gtum<      or      —   or    —   or 

{^acTum  —  acT  —  at- 

The  most  superficial  reader  of  Latin  verse  knows 
how  easily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  um :  for 
their  poets  would  never  have  taken  that  licence,  had 
it  not  been  previously  justified  by  common  pronuncia- 
tion. And  a  little  consideration  of  the  organs  and 
practice  of  speech,  will  convince  him  how  easily  Agd 
or  Act  would  become  ad  or  Axf,  as  indeed  this  pre- 

*  My  much  valued  and  valuable  friend  Dr.  Waraer,  the  very 
ingenious  author  of  Metron ARISTON,  or  a  new  pleasure  re- 
commended,  in  a  dissertation  upon  Greek  and  Latin  prosodf^ 
has  remarked  that — '*  C  and  G  were  by  the  Romans  always  pro- 
nounced hard,  i.  e.  as  the  Greek  K  and  r,  before  ALL  vowels: 
which  sound  of  them  it  would  have  been  well  if  we  had  retained ; 
for,  had  this  been  done,  the  inconvenience  of  many  equivocal 
sounds,  and  much  appearance  of  irregularity  in  the  language 
would  have  been  avoided.''— Perhaps  it  may  seem  superfluous 
to  cite  any  thing  from  a  book  which  must  assuredly  be  in  eveiy 
classical .  hand :  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  here  to  renund  the 
reader  of  this  circumstance ;  lest,  instead  of  Aggere  and  Aggi- 
turn  he  should  pronounce  these  words  Adjere  and  A^itum,  and 
be  disgusted  with  a  derivation  which  might  then  seem  forced 
and  unnatural. 

f  If  the  reader  keeps  in  mind  the  note  to  page  92,  he  will 
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position  was  indifferently  written  by  the  antients.  By 
the  modems  the  preposition  was  written  ad  with  the 
D  only,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  cor- 
rupt word  called  the  conjunction,  at  ;  which  for  the 
same  reason  was  written  with  the  t  only,  though  that 
likewise  had  antiently  been  written,  as  the  prepositionj 
either  ad  or  at  *. 

B. 

You  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the  different  employ- 
ment of  TILL  and  TO. 

easily  percdve  how  actum  became  the  irregular  participle  of 
agerCy  instead  of  agitum  or  agtum.     For  it  depended  entirely 
on  the  employment  or  omission  of  the  compression  there  noticed. 
And  it  is  observablei  that  in  all  languages  (for  the  natural  rea- 
son is  the  same)  if  two  of  the  letters  (coupled  in  that  note)  come 
together,  in  one  of  which  the  compression  should  be  employed 
and  in  the  other  omitted,  the  speaker  for  his  own  convenience 
will  either  employ  the  compression  in  both^  or  omit  it  in  both ; 
and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  written  character.    Thus 
(amongst  innumerable  instances)  an  Englishman  pronounces— 
oBZen>e— and  a  Frenchman — oPServer.     So  we  learn  from 
Quinctilian  (lib.  1.  cap.  7.)  that  the  Romans  pronounced  oP- 
tinuitf  though  they  wrote  oBtinuit. — **  Cum  dico  obtinuit,  se- 
cundam  B  literam  ratio  poscit ;  aures  magis  audiunt  P.'* — In 
the  same  manner  a  Roman  would  pronounce  t}ie  word  either 
aOJ^um  or  aCTwn,  that  he  might  not,  in  two  letters  coming  close 
togetheFi  shift  so  instantly  from  the  employment  to  the  omission 
of  the  compression. 

*  *'  Ad  et  At,  non  tantum  ob  significationem,  sed  et  originem 
diversam,  diversimode  scribere  satitis  est.'' 

G.  J.  Fossius,  EtymoL  Ltng.  Lot. 
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H. 

That  TILL  should  be  opposed  to  from,  only  when  we 
are  talking  of  Tlmej  and  upon  no  other  occasion,  is 
evidently  for  this  reason,  (viz.)  that  till  is  a  word  com- 
pounded of  TO  and  While,  i.  e.  Time.  And  you  will 
observe  that  the  coalescence  of  these  two  words,  To- 
hpile,  took  place  in  the  language  long  before  the  pre- 
sent wanton  and  superfluous  use  of  the  article  the, 
which  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  modem  speech  is 
now  interposed.  So  that  when  we  say — "  From  mom 
TILL  night,'' — it  is  no  more  than  if  we  said — "  From 
morn  TO  TIME  night*''  When  we  say — " From  mom 
TO  night,"  the  word  Time  is  omitted  as  unnecessary. 
So  we  might  say — "  From  Turkey  to  the  plack  called 
England;'  of  ^^toflace  Englafid."  But  we  leave  out 
the  mention  of  Place,  as  superfluous,  and  say  only — 
"  TO  England." 

B. 

You  acknowledge  then  that  the  opposition  of  pre- 


*  It  is  not  unusual  with  the  common  people,  and  some  aa- 
tient  authors,  to  use  fVhile  alone  as  a  preposition;  that  is,  to 
leave  out  TO,  and  say — /  tsnll  stajf  WHILE  Evening.  Instead 
of— TILL  Evening;  or,  TO  WHILE  Evening.  That  is— JtE?i7/ 
stay  TIME  Evening, — instead  of— TO  TIME  Evening.  Thus 
—  *'  Sygeberte  wyth  hys  two  bretheme  gave  backe  WH YLE 
they  came  to  the  ryverof  Sigoune," — "  Hecommaunded  her  to 
be  bounden  to  a  wylde  horse  tayle  by  the  here  of  her  bedde  and 
so  to  be  drawcn  WHYLE  she  were  dede.*' 
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positions  is  useful,  as  &r  as  it  reaches.  But,  besides 
their  opposition  and  absolute  amtradictioti^  I  should 
imagine  that  the  marked  and  distinguished  maimer 
also,  in  which  different  prepositioDS  are  sometiioes  used 
in  the  same  sentence,  must  very  much  tend  to  facili- 
tate the  discovery  of  their  distinet  significatipQs« 

'^  Well!  Vmt  e'e»  90!  I  have  got  the  London  disease 
they  call  Love.  I  am  sick  of  my  hmband,  and  fob.  my 
gallant*.'' 

LoTe  makes  her  sick  of,  and  sick  foA.  Here  of 
and  FOR  seem  almost  placed  in  opposition;  at  leaat 
their  effects  in  the  sentence  are  most  evideady  differ^ 
ent;  for,  by  the  help  of  these  two  Prepositions  alone, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  words,  she  ex* 
presses  the  two  contrary  affections  of  Loathing  and 
Desire. 

H. 

No.  Small  assistance  indeed,  if  aiiy,  can  be  derived 
from  such  instances  as  this.  I  rather  think  they  tend 
to  mislead  than  to  direct  an  inquirer.  Love  was  not 
here  the  only  disease.  This  poor  lady  had  a  compli- 
cation of  distempers ;  she  had  two  disorders  :  a  sick- 
ness OF  Loathing — and  a  sickness  of  Desire.  She 
was  sick  fob  Disgust,  and  sick  fob  Love. 


♦  Wycherley's  Coiiptry  Wife. 
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Sick  OF  disgust  for  her  husband. 
Sick  of  lave  for  her  gallant. 
Sick  ¥0K  disgust  of  her  husband. 
Sick  FOR  hve  of  her  gallant. 

Her  disj^t  was  the  offspring  of  her  husband, />r(^ 
ceededfram  her  husband,  was  begotten  upon  her  by  her 
husband.    Her  gallant  was  the  cause  of  her  love. 

I  think  I  have  clearly  expressed  the  meaning  of  her 
declaration.  And  I  have  been  purposely  tautologous, 
that  by  my  indifferent  application  of  the  tw6  words  of 
and  FOR — ^both  to  her  disgust  and  to  her  love,  the 
smallest  appearance  of  opposition  between  these  pre- 
positions might  be  done  away.  Indeed,  the  difference 
between  them  (thus  considered)  appears  to  be  so  small, 
that  the  author,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  might  have  used 
OF,  where  he  has  put  for.  And  that  he  might  so  have 
done,  the  following  is  a  proof. 

"  Marian.    Come,  Amie,  you  *ll  go  with  us. 
**  Amie.    I  am  not  weU. 

^  Lionel.     She^s  sick  of  the  young  shep^ard  that  be- 
kistherV' 

Iii  the  same  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
say — "  We  are  sick  of  Aww^er,"— or,  "  We  are  sick  for 

*  Sad  Shepherd,  act  1.  8c.6. 
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hunger.*^    And  in  both  cases  we  shall  have  expressed 
precisely  the  same  thing. 

B. 

Tis  certainly  so  in  practice.  But  is  that  practice  jus- 
tifiable ?  For  the  words  still  seem  to  me  to  have  a  very 
different  import  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  words 
OF  and  FOR  are  synonymous  ? 

H. 

Very  far  from  it.  I  believe  they  differ  as  widely  as 
CAUSE  and  consequence.  I  imagine  the  word  for 
(whether  denominated  Preposition^  Cofgunction^  or  Ad- 
verb) to  be  a  Noun,  and  to  have  always  one  and  the 
same  single  signification,  viz.  cause,  and  nothing  else. 
Though  Greenwood  attributes  to  it  eigfAteen,  and  S.John- 
son  forty-six  different  meanings :  for  which  Greenwood 
cites  above  forty j  and  Johnson  above  two-hundred  in- 
stances. But,  with  a  little  attention  to  their  instances, 
you  will  easily  perceive,  that  they  usually  attribute  to 
the  Preposition  the  meaning  of  some  other  words  in  the 
sentence. 

Junius  (changing  p  into  f,  and  by  metathesis  of  the 
letter  r)  derives  For  from  the  Greek  11^.  Skinner  from 
the  Latin  Pro.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Gothic  substantive  ):AiKIHAi  cause. 

I  imagine  also  that  Of  (in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
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Saxon  ^p  and  Kf)  is  a  fngment  of  die  Godiicand 
Anglo-Saxon  A)^AKA>  posterit8i8|  &c*  TCpopa,  proles, 
&c.  *  That  it  is  a  noun  substantive,  and  means  always 
consequenccj  offsprings  sttccessoTf  follower,  &c. 

And  I  think  it  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  whilst 
the  old  patronymical  termination  of  our  northern  an- 
cestors was  SON,  the  Sclavonic  and  Russian  patrony- 
mic was  OF.  Thus  whom  the  English  and  Swedes 
named  Peterson^  the  Russians  called  Peterhqf.  And 
as  a  polite  foreign  affectation  afterwards  induced  some 
of  our  ancestors  to  assume  Fils  or  Fitz  (i.  e.  Fils  or  JR- 
lius)  instead  of  son  ;  so  the  Russian  affectation  in  more 
modern  times  changed  of  to  Vitch  (i.  e.  JFltto,  Fils  or 
Filius)  and  Feterhof  became  Petrovitch  or  Petrowitz. 

So  M.  de  Brosses  (tom.  2.  p.  295.)  observes  of  the 
Romans^-'*  Remarquons  sur  les  noms  propres  des  fa- 
milies Romaines  qu'il  n*y  en  a  pas  un  seul  qui  ne  soit 
termini  en  ius ;  desinence  fort  semblable  k  V  uiof  des 
Grecs,  c  est  k  dire Jilius1[.'' 

:^^ 

*  "  Of,  a,  ab,  abs,  de.  A.S.  Oj:.  D.  Aff.  B.  Af.  Golh. 
A)^*  Exprimunt  Gr.  earo,  ab,  de :  prsesertim  cum  mm  ante  vo- 
cabalum  ab  adspiratione  incipiens^  fiat  «f\"    JUNIUS. 

Minshew  and  Skinner  derive  OF  from  the  Latin  AB,  and  that 
firom  the  Greek  mto. 

t ''  Et  quamvis  nunc  dierum  habeant  quidem,  ad  Aoglorum 
imkatibnem,  familiarum  nomioa ;  aunt  tamen  ea  plerumque  niere 
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B. 

Stop,  stop,  Sir.  Not  so  hasty,  I  beseech  you.  Let 
us  leave  the  Swedes,  ao4  the  Russians,  and  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  out  of  the  question  for  the  present; 
and  confine  yourself,  if  you  please,  as  in  the  beginning 
you  confined  my  enquiry,  to  the  English  only.  Above 
two  hundred  instances^  do  you  say,  produced  by  Johnson 
as  proofs  of  at  \e?ist  forty-sia;  different  meanings  of  this 
one  preposition  for,  when  Harris  will  not  allow  one 
single  meaning  to  all  the  prepositions  in  the  world 
together !  And  is  it  possible  that  one  and  the  same 
author,  knowing  this,  should  in  the  same  short  preface, 
and  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  short  pages,  acknow- 
ledge the  former  to  be  "  the  person  best  qtuilified  to  give 
a  perfect  Grammar^ ^'  and  yet  compliment  the  gram- 
mar of  the  latter,  as  the  standard  of  accuracy,  acuteness 
and  perfection  If 

H. 

Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  the  wise  men  of  this  world  know 


patronymica :  sunt  eniro  Price,  Powel,  Bowel,  Bowen,  Pugb, 
Parry,  Penry,  Prichard,  Probert,  Proger,  8cc.  nihil  aliud  quam 
Ap  Rhy*,  Ap  Howel,  Af  Owen,  Ap  Hugh,  Ap  Harry,  Ap 
Henry,  Ap  Richard,  Ap  Robert,  Ap  Roger,  Sec..  ••  .AP,  Ikx: 
est  MAB,  filius/'     Wallis,  Preface. 

*  See  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Gram.  Preface^  p.  6. 

-f  See  id.  p.  14. 
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full  well  that  the  family  of  the  Blandishes*  are  univer- 
sal favourites.  Good  breeding  and  policy  direct  us  to 
mention  the  living  only  with  praise ;  and  if  we  do  at 
any  time  hazard  a  censure,  to  let  it  fall  only  on  the 
dead. 

B. 
Pray,  which  of  those  qualities  dictated  that  remark? 

H. 

Neither.  But  a  quality  which  passes  for  brutality 
and  ill-nature :  and  which,  in  spite  of  hard  blows  and 
heavy  burdens,  would  make  me  rather  chuse  in  the 
scale  of  beings  to  exist  a  mastiff  or  a  mule,  than  a 
monkey  or  a  lapdog.  But  why  have  you  overlooked 
my  civility  to  Mr.  Hariris  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
by  contending  for  only  one  meaning  to  the  word  for, 
I  am  forty-five  times  more  complaisant  to  him  than 
Johnson  is  ? 

B. 

He  loves  every  thing  that  is  Greek,  and  no  doubt 
therefore  will  owe  you  many  thanks  for  this  Greek  fa- 
vour.— Danaos  dona  ferentes. — But  confirm  it  if  you 
please ;  and  (if  you  can)  strengthen  your  doubtful 
etymology  (which  I  think  wants  strengthening)  by  ex- 

*  See  the  Heiresst  (one  little  morsel  of  false  moral  excepted,) 
the  most  perfect  and  meritorious  comedy,  without  exception,  of 
any  on  our  stage. 
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tracting  your  single  meaning  of  for  from  all  Green- 
wood's and  Johnson's  numerous  instances. 

H. 

That  would  be  a  tedious  task ;  and,  I  trust,  unneces- 
sary ;  and  for  that  reason  only  I  hf^ve  not  pursued  the 
method  you  now  propose,  with  all  the  other  particles 
which  I  have  before  explained*  l^ut  as  this  manner  of 
considering  the  Prepositions,  though  many  years  fami- 
liar to  me,  is  novel  to  you,  I  may  perhaps  suppose  it  to 
be  easier  and  clearer  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
others.  I  will  risque  therefore  your  impatience,  whilst 
I  explain  one  single  instance  under  eadi  separate  mean 
ing  attributed  to  for. 

Greenwood  says — "  The  Preposition  for  has  a  great 
many  significations,  and  denotes  chiefly  for  whstpurpose, 
endj  or  usej  or  for  whose  benefit  or  damage  any  thing  is 
done ;  As — Christ  died  for  us.^  [i.  e.  Cause  us ;  or 
We  being  the  Cause  of  his  dying.] 

"  1.  For  serves  to  denote  the  End  or  Object  which 
one  proposes  in  any  action;  As — To  Jight  for  the 
public  good''  [i.  e.  catise  the  public  good;  or,  The 
public  good  being  the  Cause  of  fighting.] 

"  2.  It  serves  to  mark  the  Motive^  the  Cause^  the 
Subject  of  any  action  ;  As — He  does  all  things  for  the 
love  of  virtue''  [i.  e.  The  love  of  virtue  being  the 
Cause.l 
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^  3.  It  is  used  to  mark  the  use  ibr  which  a  thing  is 
done ;  As — CheUey  tfo&pital  was  built  for  disabled  sol- 
diers.'' [i.  e.  Disabled  soldiers  being  the  Cause  of  its 
being  built] 

**  4.  It  is  ttsed  likewise  to  denote  Pr&fitj  Adoantage, 
Interest;  As — /  write  for  ytmr  satisfaction.''  [i.  e. 
Your  satisfaction  being  the  Cause  of  my  writing.] 


« i 


'  5.  It  is  used  to  denote  for  what  a  thing  is  Proper, 
Of  not;  As— It  is  a  good  remedy  fob  the  Fever."  In 
which  last  example  to  cure  is  to  be  understood,  [i.  e. 
Curing  the  Fever  being  the  Cause  that  it  is  called  a 
good  remedy.] 

"  6.  This  preposition  is  used  to  denote  Agreement 
or  Help ;  As— 7%c  Soldier  fghts  for  the  King."  [i.  e. 
The  King  being  the  Cause  of  his  fighting.] 

"  7.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  Convenience  or  Incon- 
venience of  a  thing ;  As — He  is  big  enough  for  his  age^ 
[i.  e.  His  age  being  the  Caxbse  that  he  is  big  eistough  ; 
or  that  his  size  answers  our  expectation.] 

"  8.  It  is  used  to  denote  Exchange  or  Trucking, 
RecompencCj  Retribution  or  Requital  and  Payment; 
As — He  rewarded  him  for  his  good  services."  [i.  e. 
His  good  services  being  the  Cause  of  reward.] 

"  Hither  we  may  likewise  refer  these  phrases,  £ye 
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FOR  -%e/'  &c.  [i,  e.  An  eye  (destroyed  by  malicious 
violence)  being  the  Cause  of  an  eye  taken  from  the 
eonyict  in  punishment] 

"  9.  It  is  used  to  denote  Instead  of,  In  the  Place  of; 
As — /  will  grind  for  him.^'  [i.  e.  He  being  the  Cause 
of  my  grinding.] 

'^  Sometimes  it  serves  to  denote  a  Mistake;  As — 
He  speaks  one  word  for  another.^  [i.  e.  Another  word 
being  the  Cause  of  his  speaking  that  word  which  he 
speaks.] 

"  10.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  Distribution  of  things 
by  Proportion  to  several  others;  As — He  sets  down 
twelve  Acres  for  every  man''  [i.  e.  Every  or  each  man 
being  the  CaUrSe  of  his  setting  down  twelve  acres.] 

"11.  It  denotes  the  Condition  of  Persons^  Things 
and  Times;  As — He  was  a  learned  man  for  those 
timesJ'  [i.  e.  The  darkness  or  ignorance  of  those  times 
being  the  Cause  why  he  may  be  considered  as  a  learned 
man.] 

"  12.  It  is  likewise  used  to  denote  In  the  quality  of; 
As — He  suborned  him  for  a  witTiess.''  [r.  e.  Fo-r  that 
he  might  be  a  witness ;  or,  for  to  be  a  witness. — ^Tbat 
he  might  be  a  witness ;  or,  to  be  a  witness  being  the 
Cause  of  his  suborning  him.] 
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*^  It  signifies  likewise  as  much .  as  Because  of,  By 
reason  of;  As — To  punish  a  man  foe  his  crifnesJ"  [i.e. 
His  crimes  being  the  Cause  of  punishment] 

"  It  signifies  Asj  or  To  be;  As — He  was  sent  for  a 
pkdge.""  [i.  e.  That  he  might  be  a  pledge,  or  to  be  a 
pledge  being  the  Cause  of  his  being  sent] 

"  During;  to  denote  the  Future  Time;  As  —  He 
was  chosen  [to  some  office]  for  life/*  [i.  e.  To  continue 
in  that  office  for  life ;  or,  for  the  continuance  of  his 
life— The  continuance  of  his  life  being  the  Cause  of 
the  continuance  of  his  office.] 

**  Concemingj  About ;  As — As  for  me.''  [The  sen- 
tence here  is  not  complete ;  but  it  shall  be  explained 
amongst  Johnson's  instances.] 

"  Notwithstanding:  As,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
faults  of  a  man,  we  add,  for  all  thatj  he  is  an  honest 
man.''  [i.  e.  Though  all  that  has  been  said  may  be  the 
Cause  of  thinking  otherwise,  yet  he  is  an  honest  man.] 

S.  Johnson  says,  ^^  For,  Preposition : 

"  1.  Because  of— That  which  we  for  our  unwarthi- 
ness  [i.  e.  our  unworthiness  the  Cause}  are  afraid  to 
cravcy  our  prayer  isj  that  God  for  the  worthiness  of  his 
Son  [i.  e.  the  worthiness  of  his  Son  being  the  Cause] 
would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe  to  grant. 
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*^  2.    With  respect  to,  with  regard  to ;  As — 

'^  Lof  some  are  velhiUf  and  the  rest  as  good 
FOR  ail  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  woodJ* 

[i.  e.  As  far  as  all  that  his  lordship  knows  is  the  Cause 
of  their  being  denominated  good  or  bad,  the  rest  are  as 
good.] 

"  3.  In  this  sense  it  has  often  yl*  before  it ;  As — As 
FOR  Maramaldus  the  general^  they  had  no  just  cause  to 
mislike  him,  being  an  old  captain  of  great  experience'^ 
[i.  e.  As  far  as  Maramaldus  the  general  might  be  a 
Cause  of  their  discontent,  they  had  no  just  cause  to 
mislike  him.] 

^'4.  hx  \k^  character  oi'y  As — 

"  Say,  is  it  fitting  in  this  very  field. 
This  field,  where  froffi  n^  youth  I*ve  been  a  carter, 
I  in  this  field  should  die  FOR  a  deserter  'if " 

[i.  e.  Being  a  Deserter,  being  the  Cause  of  my  dying.] 

"  6.   With  resemblance  of;  As — 

«  Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  FOR  dead.*' 

[i.  e.  x\s  if  Death,  or  his  being  dead,  had  been  the 
Cau^e  of  his  laying ;  or.  He  lay  in  that  manner,  in  which 
death  or  being  dead  is  the  Cause  that  persons  so  lay.] 
VOL.  1.  2  a 
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"  6.  Considered  as  ;  in  the  place  of;  As— 

"  Read  all  the  Prefaces  of  Dryden : 
FOR  those  our  critics  much  cof^de  in : 
Though  merely  writ  at  first  VOB,  Jillingf 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling.'^ 

[i.  e.  Read,  &c.  the  Cattse  why  you  should  read  them, 
being,  that  our  critics  confide  in  them.  Though  to  fill 
up  and  to  raise  the  volume's  price  was  the  Ccmse  that 
they  were  at  first  written.] 

"  7.  In  advantage  of ;  For  the  sake  of;  As — 

''  Shall  I  think  the  world  was  made  FOR  one. 
And  men  are  born  FOR  kings,  as  beasts  FOR  men  f  " 

[i.  e.  Shall  I  think  that  one  man  was  the  Cause  why 
the  world  was  made ;  that  kings  are  the  Cause  why 
men  were  bom ;  as  men  are  the  Cause  why  there  are 
beasts  ?  ] 

"  8.  Conducive  to;  Beneficial  to;  As — It  is  for  the 
£reneral  good  of  human  society ,  and  consequently  of  par- 
ticular persons,  to  be  true  and  Just :  and  it  is  for  men^s 
health  to  be  temperate.''  [i.  e.  The  general  good,  &c. 
is  the  Cause  why  it  is  ft  or  a  duty  to  be  true  and  just  : 
and  men's  health  is  the  Cause  why  it  is  ft  or  a  duttf  to 
be  temperate.] 

"  9.  With  intention  of  going  to  a  certain  place  ;  As 
—  We  sailed  directly  for   Genoa.''    [i.  e.  Genoa,  or 
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that  we  might  go  to  Genoa,  being  the  Catise  of  our 
sailing.] 

"  10.  /w  comparcUive  respect;  As — for  Tmks  with 
Indian  elephants  he  strove''  [i.  e.  He  contended  for  a 
superiority  over  the  elephants ;  Tusks,  or  the  claim  of 
a  superiority  in  point  of  Tusks,  being  the  Cause  of  the 
striving  or  contention.] 

"11.  In  proportion  to;  As — As  he  could  see  clear j 
FOR  those  times,  through  superstition,  so  he  would  be 
blinded,  now  and  then,  by  human  policy T  [i.  e.  The 
darkness,  or  ignorance,  or  bigotry  of  those  times  being 
the  Cause,  why  even  such  sight,  as  he  then  had,  may 
be  called  or  reckoned  clear.] 


a 


12.  With  appropriation  to ;  As — Shadow  will  serve 
FOR  summer.  Prick  him :  for  we  have  a  number  of 
Shadows  to  Jill  up  the  Muster-book.''  [i.  e.  Summer  is 
the  Cause  why  Shadow  will  serve,  i.  e.  will  do ;  or  will 
be  proper  to  be  taken.  Prick  him :  the  Cause  (why  I 
will  have  him  pricked,  or  set  down)  is,  that  we  have 
many  Shadows  to  fill  up  the  Muster-book.] 

"  13.  After  O,  an  expression  of  Desire;  As — 

"  O  /  for  a  Muse  ofjire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention.^' 

[i.  e.  O !  I  wish  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  &c.  i.  e.  A  Muse 
of  fire  being  the  Cause  of  my  wishing.] 

2  A  2 
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"  14.  Inaccountof;  Insolutionof;  As — Thu^much 
FOR  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  deluge'^  [i.  e. 
The  beginning  and  progress  of  the  deluge  is  the  Cause 
of  thus  much,  or  of  that  which  I  have  written,]  N.B. 
An  obsolete  and  aukward  method  of  signifying  to  the 
reader,  that  the  subject  mentioned  shall  not  be  the 
Catise  of  writing  any  more.  It  is  a  favourite  phrase 
with  Mr.  Harris,  repeated  perpetually  with  a  disgust- 
ing and  pedantic  affectation,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
philosophers ;  but  has  certainly  passed  upon  some  per- 
sons, as  ^^  elegance  of  method,  as  Beautj/,  TastCy  and 
Fine  Writing'' 

"  16.  Indticing  to  as  a  motive  ;  As — There  is  a  na- 
tural, immutable,  and  eternal  reason  for  that  which  we 
call  virtue  ;  and  against  that  which  we  call  vice''  [Or, 
That  which  we  call  virtue,  we  call  virtue  for  a  natu- 
ral, eternal,  and  immutable  reason,  i.  e.  a  natural,  eter- 
nal, and  immutable  reason  being  the  Cause  of  our  so 
calling  it. — Or,  There  is  a  natural,  eternal,  and  immu- 
table reason  the  Cause  of  that  which  we  call  virtue.] 

"  16.  In  espectationof;  As — He  must  be  back  again 
by  one  and  twenty,  to  marry  and  propagate:  the  father 
cannot  stay  aivy  longer  for  the  portion,  nor  the  mother 
FOR  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  with."  [i.  e.  The  Por- 
tion being  the  Cause  why  the  father  cannot  stay  any 
longer :  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  with  being  the 
Cause  why  the  mother  cannot  stay  longer.] 
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"  17.  Noting  Power  or  Possibility ;  As — foe  a  holy 
person  to  be  humble;  for  one^  whom  all  men  esteem  a 
saint,  to  fear  lest  hifnself  become  a  devil,  is  as  hard  as 
FOR  a  prince  to  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  Tutors.'' 
[i.  e.  To  be  humble  is  hard  or  difficult  Because,  or, 
the  Cause  being,  he  is  a  holy  person :  To  fear  lest 
himself  become  a  devil  is  difficult  Because,  or,  the 
Cause  being,  he  is  one  whom  all  men  esteem  a  saint : 
To  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  Tutors  is  difficult 
Because,  or,  the  Cause  being,  he  is  a  Prince.  And 
all  these  things  are  equally  difficult.] 

"  18.  Noting  Dependence;  As — The  colours  of  out- 
ward objects,  brought  into  a  darkened  room,  depend  for 
their  visibility  upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  they  are  be- 
held ^."  [i.  e.  Depend  upon  the  dimness  of  the  light 
as  the  Cause  oi  their  visibility.] 

"19.  In  prevention  of,  for  fear  of;    As — 

**  Com  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow. 
Should  mther  as  needeth  FOR  burning  in  Mcm^ 

[i.  e.  Burning  in  Mow,  the  Cause  why  it  needeth  to 

wither.] 

**  And  FOR  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious 
ril  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day  ♦.** 

♦  So  Chaucer, 

"  This  dronken  mylier  hath  ytolde  us  here 
^  Howe  that  begyled  was  a  carpentere 
Perauenture  in  skorne  FOR  I  am  one." 

Reues  proL  fol.  15.  pag.2.  col.  1. 
*'  For  they  seemed  philosophers,  they  weren  pursued  to  the 
dcthc  and  slayne." — Boecius,  boke  1 .  fol. 221.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 
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[i.  e.  The  Caitse  of  my  telling  thee,  is,  that  the  time 
may  not  seem  tedious.] 

"  20.  In  remedy  of;  As — Sometimes  hot,  sometimes 
cold  things  are  good  for  the  tooth-achJ'  [i.  e.  Their 
curing  the  tooth-ach  the  Catise  of  their  being  called 
good.] 

"21.  In  exchange  for;  As — He  made  considerabk 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  lawy  before  he  quitted  that 
profession  for  this  of  Poetry"    [i.  e.  The  profession  . 
of  Poetry,  the  Cause  of  his  quitting  the  profession  of 
the  law.] 

"  22.  In  the  place  of,  Instead  of;  As — To  make  him 
copious  is  to  alter  his  character;  and  to  translate  him 
line  FOR  line  is  impossible'^  [i.  e.  Line  Cause  of  line, 
or,  Each  line  of  the  original  being  the  Cause  of  each 
line  of  the  translation.] 

"  23.  In  supply  of  to  serve  in  the  place  of;  As — 
Most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cried-up 
English  poet  for  their  model"  [i.  e.  To  be  their  model 
the  Cause  of  taking  him.] 

"  24.  Through  a  certain  duration;  As — 

'^  Since  hir^d  FOR  life  thy  servile  Muse  must  sing 
Successive  conquests  and  a  glorious  king.^ 

[i.  e.  The  continuance  of  your  life  the  Cause  of  the 
continuance  of  your  hire.] 
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"  26.  In  search  of,  in  quest  of;  As — Some  of  the 
philosophers  have  run  so  far  back  for  arguments  of 
comfort  against  pain,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  were 
any  such  thing"  [i.  e.  Arguments  of  comfort  against 
pain  the  Cause  of  running  so  far  back.] 

"  26.  According  to;  As — Chymists  have  not  been  able, 
FOR  aught  is  vulgarly  known,  by  fre  alone  to  separate 
true  sulphur  from  antimony."  [i.  e.  Any  thing  which 
is  vulgarly  known,  being  the  Cau^e  of  ability,  or  of 
their  being  supposed  to  be  able.] 

"  27.  Noting  a  State  of  Fitness  or  Readiness;  As — 
Nay  if  you  be  an  Undertaker,  I  am  for  you"  [i.  e. 
I  am  an  Undertaker,  an  Adversary,  a  Fighter,  &c.  for 
you ;  or,  I  will  undertake  you ;  i.  e.  You  the  Cause  of 
my  being  an  Undertaker,  &c.] 

"  28.  In  hope  of,  for  the  sake  of  noting  the  final 
Cause;  As — Scholars  are  frugal  of  their  words,  and 
not  willing  to  let  any  go  for  ornamefit,  if  they  will  not 
serve  for  u>se"  [i.  e.  Ornament  the  Cause ;  Use  the 
Cause.'] 

"  29.  Of  tendency  to.  Towards;  As — It  were  more 
FOR  his  honour  to  raise  the  siege,  than  to  spend  so  many 
good  men  in  the  winning  of  it  by  force."  [i.  e.  His  ho- 
nour the  Cause  why  it  were  more  expedient,  fittings 
proper,  &c.  to  raise  the  siege.] 
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"  30.  Jn  favour  of  an  the  part  of  on  the  side  of; 
As — It  becomes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of 
a  bad  cause^  when  I  have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a  good 
one  ;  [i.  e.  A  good  one  being  the  Cause  of  drawing  it] 

*'  31.  Noting  Accommodation^  or  Adaptation;  As — 
Persia  is  commodiously  situated  for  trade  both  by  sea 
and  land,''  [i.  e.  Trade  the  Cause  of  its  being  said  to 
be  commodiously  situated.] 

"  32.    With  intention  of;  As— 

'^  And  by  that  justice  hast  renwo^d  the  Cause 
Of  those  rude  tempests,  which,  FOR  rapine  sent, 
Too  qfi  alas  involved  the  innocent.*' 

[i.  e.  Rapine  the  Cause  of  their  being  sent] 

"  33.  Becoming,  Belonging  to;  As — 

**  It  were  not  POR  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  FOR  my  manhood,  honesty  and  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts" 

[i.  e.  Your  quiet  is  a  Cause,  your  good  is  a  Cause,  my 
manhood,  my  honesty,  my  wisdom,  each  is  a  Cause,  why 
it  is  not  fit  or  proper  to  let  you  know  my  thoughts.] 

"34.  Notwithstanding;  As — Probability  stq^poses 
that  a  thing  may  or  may  not  be  so,  for  any  thing  that 
yet  is  certainly  determined  on  either  side.'*  [i.  e.  Any 
thing  yet  determined  being  the  Cause  of  concluding.] 
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"35-  For  all.  Notwithstanding;  As — For  all 
his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness; 
[i.  e.  His  exact  plot  being,  all  of  it,  a  Caiise  to  expect 
otherwise ;  yet  he  was  cast  down.] 

"  36.  To  the  use  of  to  he  used  in  ;  As — 

"  The  Oak  FOR  nothing  ill; 
The  Osier  good  FOR  twigs;  the  Poplar  FOR  the  Mill" 

[i.  e.  Not  any  thing  the  Cause  why  the  oak  should  be 
pronounced  bad ;  Twigs  the  Cause  why  the  osiershould 
be  called  good ;  the  Mill  the  Cause  why  the  poplar 
should  be  esteemed  useful.] 

"  37.  In  consequence  of;  As— 7 

"  For  hve  they  force  through  thickets  of  the  wood.*' 
[i.  e.  Love  the  Cause.'] 

"  38.  In  recompense  of;  As — 

'*  Now  FOR  so  many  glorious  actions  done 
TOKpeMe  at  home,  and  FOR  the  public  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Ctssar's  health : 
Besides  in  gratitude  FOR  stich  high  matters, 
Know  I  have  vow*d  two  hundred  Gladiators.** 

[i.  e.  I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Caesar's  health,  the 
Cause — so  many  glorious  actions ;  the  Cause — peace 
at  home ;  the  Cause — the  public  weal.  Besides,  I  have 
in  gratitude  vowed  two  hundred  gladiators,  such  high 
matters  being  the  Cause  of  my  gratitude.] 

"  39.  Inproportian  to;  As — He  is  not  very  tall,  yet 
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FOR  his  years  he 's  tall.''    [i.  e.  His  years  the  Cause  why 
he  may  be  esteemed  tall.] 

"40.  By  means  of;  by  interposition  of ;  As — Moral 
considerations  can  no  way  move  the  sensible  appetite, 
'  were  it  not  for  the  will.''    [i.  e.  Were  not  the  will  the 
Cause.] 

"41.  In  regard  of ;  in  preservation  of ;  As — Icon- 
not  FOR  my  life."  [i.  e.  My  life  being  the  Cause ;  or, 
To  save  my  life  being  the  Cause  why  I  should  do  it : 
i.  e.  though  my  life  were  at  stake.]  , 

"  42.  For  to;  As — /  come  for  to  see  you."  [i.  e. 
To  see  you  being  the  Cause  of  my  coming.] 

"  A  large  posterity 
Up  to  your  happy  palaces  may  mount, 
Of  blessed  saints  FOR  to  increase  the  count" 

[i.  e.  To  increase  the  number  being  the  Cause  of  their 
mounting.] 

For.     Conjunction^;  As — 

*  So  the  French  correspondent  Conjunction  CAR  (by  old 
French  authors  written  Quhar)  is  no  other  than  Qua  re,  or.  Que 
(i.  e.  Keu)  ea  re. 

**  Qu  and  C  (says  Laurenbergius)  communionem  habuere 
apud  aoliquos^  ut  Arquus,  oquulus,  pro  arcus,  oculus.  Prise. 
Vicissim  anticus,  eculus,  pro  antiquus,  equulus,  antiqui  libri. 
Cum  et  quum,  cut  et  qui.    Terentius  Andri& :  Qm  miki  expur- 
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<'  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  deal^ 
Not  light  them  FOR  themselves :  FOR  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  *t  were  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not" 

[i.  e.  Themselves  not  being  the  Cause  of  lighting  them. 
If  our  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike  as 
if  we  had  them  not :  That  is  the  Cause  why  heaven 
doth  deal  with  us,. as  we  deal  with  torches.] 


gandus  est,  pro  cui :  annotat  Donatus.  Querquerafebris,  Lu- 
cilius :  Quercera,  Gellius,  lib.  20.  Cotidie,  non  Quotidie,  scri. 
bunt  Quinlil.  et  Victorinus.  Stercilinium,  pro  sterquilinio,  ha- 
bent  libri  veteres  Catonis  de  R.  R.  et  Terentius  Phormione : 
Insece  et  Inseque.  Ennius,  Livius,  Cato :  ut  disputat  Gellius, 
lib.  18.  cap.  19.  Hujusce,  et  hujusque,  promiscue  olim  scribe- 
bant.  Hinc  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,  apud  Plinium,  lib.  34.  et  For-, 
tuna  hujusque  did,  apud  Ciceronem,  lib.  2.  de  legibus.  Et  Vic- 
tor de  regionibus  urbis :  VICUS.  HUJUSQUE.  DIEI.  FORT, 
JED.  Lex  vetus  ssdificii :  DIES  OPERIS  K.  NOVEMB.  PRI- 
HEIS  DIES  PEQVVN.  PARS  DIMIDIA  DABITUR  VBI  FKJE^ 
DIA  SATIS  SUBSIGNAT'A  ERUNT.  ALTERA  PARS  DIMI- 
DIA SOLVETUR  OPERE  PERFECTO  PROBATO  QUE.'* 

Of  which  innumerable  other  instances  might  also  be  given. 
And  the  Latins  in  cutting  off  the  £  at  the  end  of  Que,  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Greeks,  who  did  the  same  by  Km  (as 
should  have  been  mentioned  before  in  the  note  to  page  Qi).  Thus 
in  Sappho's  ode  to  Venus, 

Hg«  OTTJ  y  ijv  TO  fimroyfiflt,  k  6tti 

Jfupo  XaXOIjEM, 

K*  6tti  y  ffjxco  (SMXior  fAiAco  yivwrim. 
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"  2.  Because;  an  this  account  that;  As — I  doubt  not 
but  great  troops  would  be  ready  to  run  ;  yet  for  that  the 
worst  men  are  most  ready  to  move^  I  would  wish  them 
chosen  by  discretion  of  wise  menr  [i.  e.  The  worst  men 
are  the  most  ready  to  move.  That  is  the  Cause  why 
I  would  wish  them  (not  the  worst  men,  but  the  troops) 
chosen  by  discretion  of  wise  men. 

"  3.  For  as  much.  In  regard  that ;  in  consideration 
of;  As — For  as  much  as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the 
patient  may  be  indulged  the  free  use  of  Spaw  water y 
[i.  e.  As  much  as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  is  the  Cause 
why  the  patient  may  be  indulged.] 

"4.  For  WHY.  Because;  For  this  reason  that;  As, 
— Solyman  had  three  hundred  field  pieces,  that  a  Camel 
might  well  carry  one  of  them,  being  taken  from  the  car- 
riage :  for  why,  Solyman  purposing  to  draw  the  emperor 
unto  battle,  had  brought  no  greater  pieces  of  battery  with 
himJ^    [i.  e.  the  Cause,  that] 

For,  is  not  yet  your  own,  however  hard  you  have 
struggled  for  it :  for,  besides  Greenwood  and  S.  John- 
son, you  have  still  three  others  to  contend  with.  Wil- 
kins  assigns  two  meanings  to  for.  He  says,  it  de- 
notes—" the  efficient  or  final  cause,  and  adjuvancy  or 
agreement  with.'' 

Lowth  asserts  that — "  fob,  in  its  primary  sense,  is 
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K^  loco  alterius,  in  the  stead  or  place  of  another.''  And 
he  therefore  censures  Swift  for  saying — "  Accused  the 
ministers  for  betraying  the  Dutch  :*'  And  Dryden  for 
saying — "  You  accuse  Ovid  for.  luamriancy  of  versed" 
Where,  instead  of  for,  he  saya  of  should  be  written. 

And  Mr,  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary,  says—  "  For. 
Prep.  Sax.  sometimes  signifies  against."  Of  which 
he  gives  three  instances. 

*^  He  didde  next  his  white  lere 
Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  dere ; 

A  breche  and  eke  a  sherte  \ 
And  next  his  shert  an  haketon^ 
And  over  that  an  habergeon 

For  percing  of  his  herte." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says, — "  Against,  or  to  prevent  pier- 
cing." 

•'  Therfore  FOR  stealing  of  the  rose 
I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  unclose.'^ 

Mr.  T.  says — "  Against  stealing." 

*^  Some  shall  sow  the  sacke 
For  sheding  of  the  wheate.'* 

Mr.  T.  says — "  to  prevent  shedding." 

H. 

As  Wilkins  has  produced  no  instances^  he  has  given 
me  nothing  to  take  hold  of.  And  let  any  ingenuity 
try  whether  it  can,  with  any  colour  of  plausibility,  ap- 
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ply  Dr.  Lowth's  meaning  of  loco  aUeriuSy  or  any  other 

singk  meaning  (except  Cause)  to  the  instances  I  have 

already  explained.     His  corrections  of  Swift  and  of 

Dryden  are  both  misplaced.    For  the  meaning  of  these 

passages  is, — 

Betraying  the  Dutch  1    ^ 

Luxuriance  of  verse  /  Cause  of  the  wxusation. 

So  also  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  instances,  though  their  con- 
struction is  aukward  and  faulty,  and  now  out  of  use, 
yet  is  the  meaning  of  for  equally  conspicuous.  The 
Cause  of  putting  on  the  Habergeon,  of  the  advice  not 
to  open  the  gate,  of  sowing  the  sack — ^being  respec- 
tively—rthat  the  heart  might  not  be  pierced,  that  tihe 
rose  might  not  be  stolen,  that  the  wheat  might  not  be 
shed. 

B. 

I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one  instance  of  my  own. 
How  do  you  account  for  this  sentence — "  To  the  dis- 
grace of  common  sense  and  common  honesty j  after  a  long 
debate  concerning  the  Rohillas,  a  new  writ  was  moved 
FOR  FOR  old  Sarum :  and  every  orator  was  tongue-tied. 
Although  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  examine  the  claim  of  representation^  as  of  the  other 
House  to  examine  the  claim  of  peerage''  Is  the  repeti- 
tion of  FOR  tautologous,  or  only  aukward  ? 

H. 
Only  aukward.    For  here  are  two  Causes  mentioned. 
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The  Cattse  of  the  writ,  and  the  Cause  of  the  motion. 
By  a  small  transposition  of  the  words  you  may  remove 
the  aukwardness  and  perceive  the  signification  of  the 
phrase. — '^  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  writ  for  old 
Sarumr  [i.  e.  A  new  writ — Cause  of  the  motion. 
Old  Sarum,  or  a  vacancy  at  Old  Sarum — Cause  of  the 
writ]  And  you  will  perceive  that  for  may  be  repeated 
in  a  sentence  as  often  as  you  mean  to  indicate  a  Cause; 
and  never  else.  As,  "  A  motion  was  made  for  an  order 
FOR  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  burgess  for  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Old  SarumJ" 

1.  An  order— -Cause  of  the  motion. 

2.  A  writ— -Cause  of  the  order. 

3.  Election  of  a  burgess — Cause  of  the  writ. 

4.  To  serve  in  Parliament — Cause  of  the  election* 

5.  Borough  of  Old  Sarum — Cause  of  the  service  in 
Parliament. 

So  in  these  lines  of  Butler, 

"  The  Devil 's  master  of  that  office 
Where  it  must  pass,  if 't  be  a  drum ; 
He  '11  sign  it  with  Cler.  Pari.  Dom.  Com. 
To  him  apply  yourselves,  and  he 
Will  soon  dispatch  you  FOR  his  fee." 

i.  e.  his  fee  the  Cause. 

B. 

But  if  the  words  for  and  of  differ  so  widely  as  you 
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say ;  if  the  one  means  Cause  and  the  other  means  Con- 
sequence; by  what  etymological  legerdemain  will  you 
be  able  to  account  for  that  indifferent  use  of  them  which 
you  justi6ed  in  the  instances  of 

**  Sickness  OF  hunger ;  and  Sickness  FOR  hunger." 
**  Sickness  OF  love ;  and  Sichiess  FOR  love." 

H. 

Qualified  as  it  is  by  you,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that 
I  shall  not  need  to  resort  to  Etymology  for  the  explana- 
tion.    Between  the  respective  terms 

"  Sickness         —         HungeVy 
Sickness         Lovcj' 

it  is  certainly  indifferent  to  the  signification  which  of 
the  two  prepositions  you  may  please  to  insert  between 
them ;  whether  of  or  for  :  this  being  the  only  differ- 
ence, that  if  you  insert  of,  it  is  put  in  apposition  to  5^*- 
ness;  and  Sickness  is  announced  the  Consequence:  if 
you  insert  for,  it  is  put  in  apposition  to  Hunger  or  to 
Love  ;  and  Hunger  or  Love  is  announced  the  Caust^. 

*  The  Dutch  are  supposed  to  use  Van  in  two  meanings ;  be- 
causeit  supplies  indifierently  the  places  both  of  our  OF  and  FROM. 
Notwithstanding  which  Fan  has  always  one  and  the  same  single 
meaning,  viz.  Begging.  And  its  use  both  for  OF  and  FROK 
is  to  be  explained  by  its  difierent  apposition.  When  it  supplies 
the  place  of  FROM,  Fan  is  put  in  apposition  to  the  same  tenn 
to  which  FROM  is  put  in  apposition.     But  when  it  supplies  the 
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B. 

I  do  not  well  understand  how  you  employ  the  term 
Apposition.  Scaliger,  under  the  head  Appositio,  (Cap. 
CLxxvii.  de  causis)  says — "  Caussa  propter  quam  duo 
substantiva  non  ponuntur  sine  copula,  e  philosophia  pe- 
tenda  est.  Si  aliqua  substantia  ejusmodi  est,  ut  ex 
ea  et  alia,  unum  intelligi  queat ;  earum  duarum  sub- 
stantiarum  totidem  notsB  (id  est  nomina)  in  oratione  sine 
conjunctione  cohsBrere  pbterunt." 

H.     ^ 

What  Scaliger  says  is  very  true.     And  this  is  the 
case  with  all  those  prepositions  (as  they  are  called) 
which  are  really  substantives.     Each  of  these— ejus- 
modi est,  ut  ex  ea  et  alia  (to  which  it  is  prefixed^  post- 
Jid'edy  or  by  any  manner  attached)  unum  intelligi  queat 

B. 

If  it  be  as  you  say,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  so  impos- 
sible as  Lord  Monboddo  imagines,  to  make  a  Gram- 
mar even  for  the  most  barbarous  languages  :  and  the 
Savages  may  possibly  have  as  complete  a  syntax  as 
ourselves.     Have  you  considered  what  he  says  upon 


place  of  OF,  it  is  not  put  in  apportion  to  the  same  term  to  which 
OF  18  put  in  apposition^  but  to  its  correlative.    And  between 
two  correlative  terms,  it  is  totally  indifierent  to  the  meaning 
which  of  the  two  correlations  is  expressed. 
VOL.  I.  2  B 
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that  subject,  vol.  1.  book  3.  of  his  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Language*? 

*  **  The  last  thing  I  proposed  to  consider  was,  the  ezpres- 
rion  of  the  relation  or  connexion  of  things,  and  of  the  words  ex- 
pressing them  :  which  makes  what  we  call  SyntcLc,  and  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  grammatical  art." 

"  Now  let  ever  so  many  words  be  thrown  together  of  the  most 
clear  and  determinate  meaning,  yet  if  they  are  not  some  way 
connected,  they  will  never  make  discourse,  nor  form  so  much  as 
a  single  proposition.  This  connexion  of  the  parts  of  speech  in 
languages  of  art  is  either  by  separate  words,  such  as  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions,  or  by  cases,  genders,  and  numbers,  in 
nouns,  &c.  But  in  less  perfect  languages  the  most  of  them  are 
denoted  by  separate  words. 

'^  Now  as  every  kind  of  relation  is  a  pure  idea  of  intellect, 
which  never  can  be  apprehended  by  sense,  and  as  some  of  those 
relations,  particularly  such  of  them  as  are  expressed  by  cases, 
are  very  abstract  and  metaphysical,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
savages  should  have  any  separate  and  distinct  idea  of  those  rela- 
tions. They  will  therefore  not  express  them  by  separate  words, 
or  by  the  variation  of  the  same  word,  but  will  throw  them  into 
the  lump  with  the  things  themselves.  This  will  make  their  syn- 
tax wretchedly  imperfect. — ^There  are  only  three  barbarous  lan- 
guages, so  far  as  I  know,  of  which  we  have  any  particular  ac- 
count published  that  can  be  depended  upon,-— the  Huron,  the 
Galibi,  and  the  Caribbee ;  of  which  we  have  Dictionaries  and 
Grammars  alt^o,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  Grammar  of 
them.  With  respect  to  syntax,  the  Hurons  appear  to  have  none 
at  all :  for  they  have  not  prepositions  or  conjunctions.  They 
have  no  genders,  numbers,  or  cases,  for  their  nouns ;  nor  moods 
fDr  thdr  verbs.  In  short,  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
any  way  of  connecting  together  the  words  of  their  discourse. 
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H. 

I  could  sooner  believe  with  Lord  Monboddo,  that 
there  are  men  with  tails  like  cats,  as  long  as  his  lord- 
ship pleases  * ;  and  conclude  with  him,  from  the  au- 


Those  savages  therefore,  though  they  have  invented  words,  use 
them  as  our  children  do  when  they  begin  to  speak,  without  con? 
necting  them  together  :  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  Syntax, 
which  completes  the  work  of  language,  comes  last  in  the  order 
of  invention,  and  perhaps  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  language. 
It  would  seem  however,  that  persons  may  make  themselves  un- 
derstood Mnthout  syntax.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  position  of  the  word  will  commonly  determine  what  other 
word  in  the  sentence  it  is  connected  with." 

*  As  his  Lordship  (vol.  1.  page  238)  seems  to  wish  for  furtlier 
authorities  for  human  tails,  especially  of  any  tolerable  lengthy  I 
can  help  him  to  a  tail  of  a  foot  long,  if  that  will  be  of  any  service. 

**  Avant  que  d'avoir  v6  cette  ile,  j'avois  souventoiiy  dire  qu'il 

y  avoit  des  hommes  k  longues  queiies  comme  les  b^tes ;  mus 

je  n'avois  jamais  pu  le  croire,  et  je  pensois  la  chose  si  eloign6e 

de  ii6tie  nature,  que  j'y  eus  encore  de  la  peine,  lorsque  mes  sens 

m'6terent  tout  lieu  d'en  douter  par  une  avanture  assez  bizarre. 

Les  habitans  de  Formosa  etant  accoutumez  k  nous  voir,  nous 

en  uaioos  ensemble  avec  assez  de  confiance  pour  ne  rien  craindre 

de  part  ni  d'autre ;  ainsi  quoy  qu'6trangers  nous  nous  croyons 

en  seuret6,  et  marchions  souvent  sans  escorte,  lorsque  Texperi- 

ence  nous  fit  connottre  que  c'etoit  trop  nous  hazarder.     Un  jour 

quelques  uns  de  nos  gens  se  promenant  ensemble,  un  de  nos 

ministres,  qui  etoit  de  la  compagnie,  s'en  doigna  d'un  jet  de 

pierre  pour  quelques  besoins  naturels;  les  autres  cependant 

marchoient  toftjours  fort  attentifs  k  un  reci{  qu'on  leur  faisoit ; 

quaod  il  fut  fioi  ils  se  souvinrent  que  le  ministre  ne  revenoit. 

2b2 
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thority  of  his  famisked  Mendy  that  human  flesh  (eveu 
to  those  who  are  not  famished)  is  the  sweetest  of  all 


poiot,  ik  I'attendirent  quelque  temps ;  apres  quoy,  las  d^attendre, 
lis  allerent  vers  le  lieu  oil  ils  crurent  qu'il  devoit  6tre :  Us  le  trou- 
verent  mais  sans  vie,  et  le  triste  6tat  oi^  il  6toit  fit  bien  connoi- 
tre  qu*il  n'avoit  pas  langui  long-temps.  Pendant  que  les  uns 
ie  gardoient,  les  autres  allerent  de  divers  c6tez  pour  decouvrir 
le  meurtrier :  ils  n'allerent  pas  loin  sans  trouver  un  homme,  qui 
se  voyant  serrfe  par  les  notres,  ecumoit,  hurloit,  et  faisoit  com- 
prendre  qu'il  feroit  repentir  le  premier  qui  rapprocheroiL  Scs 
manieres  dese8per6es  firent  d'abord  quelqu'impression ;  mais 
enfin  la  frayeur  ceda,  on  prit  ce  miserable  qui  avoiia  qu'il  avoit 
tu£  le  ministre,  mus  on  ne  put  s^avoir  pourquoy.  Comoie  le 
crime  6toit  atroce,  et  que  I'impunit^  pouvoit  avoir  de  ^Bicheuses 
suites,  on  le  condamna  k  6tre  brul6.  II  futattach6  k  un  poteau 
oil  il  demeura  quelques  beures  avant  Texecution ;  ce  fiit  alors 
que  je  vis  ce  que  jusques-Ut  je  n'avois  pu  croire ;  sa  queue  ^toit 
longue  de  plus  d*un  pied  toute  couverte  d'un  poil  roux,  et  fort 
semblable  k  celle  d'un  boeuf.  Quand  il  vit  que  les  spectateuis 
6toient  surpris  de  voir  en  lui  ce  qu'ils  n'avoient  point,  il  leur  dit 
que  ce  defaut,  si  e'en  £toit  un,  venoit  du  climat,  puisque  tuus 
ceux  de  la  partie  meridionale  de  cette  He  dont  il  6toit,  en  aFoient 
oomfoe  lui." 

Voyagtt  de  Jean  Struy$,  An.  1650.  torn.  1 .  chap.  10. 

The  meek,  modest,  sincere,  disinterested,  and  amiable  Doc- 
tor Horsley,  LORD  bishop  of  Rochester,  could  have  furnished 
the  other  Lard  with  an  authority  for  Tails  nearer  home,  id  his 
own  metropolitan  city : — **  Ex  hujus  modi  vocibus,  fuerunt  iro- 
probi  nonnulli,  quibus  visa  est  occulta  voluntas  regis  esse,  ut 
Thomas  e  medio  toUeretur;  qui  propterea  velut  hostis  regis  ha- 
bitus, jam  turn  c»pit  sic  vulgo  negligi,  contemoi  ac  in  odio  esse, 
ut  cum  venisset  aliquando  Strodum,  qui  vicus  situs  est  ad  Med- 
veiam  flumen,  quod  flumen  Rocestriam  alluit,  ejus  loci  accolae^ 
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viands  to  the  human  taste,  than  admit  that  ^'  every  kind 
of  relation  is  a  pure  idea  of  intellect^  which  never  can 


cupidi  bonum  patrem  ita  despectum  ignominia  aliquaafficiendi, 
lion  dubitarint  amputare  caudam  equi  quem  illeequitaret;  se- 
'  ipsos  perpetuo  probro  obliganted  :  nam  postea^nutu  dei,  ita  ac- 
cidit,  ut  omnes  ex  eo  hominum  genere,  qui  id  facinus  fecissent, 
nati  sintinstar  brutorum  animalium  caudati."— As  this  change 
of  shape  may  afford  a  good  additional  reason  why  such  fiellows 
should  have  '*  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  diem/' 
the  bishop  perhaps  will  advise  to  sink  what  Pulydore  kindly  adds 
in  conclusion,—''  Sed  ea  inbmiffi  nota  jam  pridem,  una  cum 
gente  ilia  eorum  hominum  qui  peccannt,  deleta  est/* 

Polyd.  Firg.  Urb.  Angl.  Hist,  fol.^18- 

''  But  who  considers  right  will  find  indeed, 
'Tis  Holy  Island  parts  us,  not  the  Tweed. 
Nothing  but  Clergy  could  us  two  seclude ; 
No  Scotch  was  ever  like  a  Bishop's  feud. 
All  Litanys  in  this  have  wanted  faith. 
There's  no— JDe/fwr  us  from  a  Bishops  wrath. 
Never  shall  Calvin  pardon'd  be  for  sales ; 
Never  for  Burnet's  sake,  the  Lauderdales ; 
For  Becket's  sake  Kent  always  shall  have  tales." 

The  Loyal  Scot.  By  A.  MarvelL 

**  lohan  Capgrave  and  Alexander  of  Esseby  sayth,  tliat  for 
castynge  of  fyshe  tayles  at  thys  Augustyne,  Dorsett  Shyre  menne 
hadde  tayles  ever  after.  But  Polydorus  applieth  it  unto  Kentish 
men  at  Stroud  by  Rochester,  for  cuttinge  of  Thomas  Becket's 
horses  tail.  Thus  hath  England  in  all  other  land  a  perpetuall 
infamy  of  tayles  by  theyr  wrytten  legendes  of  lyes,  yet  can  they 
not  well  tell,  where  to  bestowe  them  truely."     Pag.  37. 

And  again,  pag.  98. — **  The  spirituall  sodomites  in  the  le- 
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be  apprehended  by  sense ;  and  that  those  particularly 
which  are  expressed  by  cases  are  more  abstract  and 
metaphysical  than  the  others." 

But  his  lordship  and  his  fautors  will  do  well  to  con- 
tend stoutly  and  obstinately  for  their  doctrine  of  lan- 
guage, for  they  are  menaced  with  a  greater  danger 
than  they  will  at  first  apprehend :  for  if  they  give  up 
their  doctrine  of  languc^e,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  even  a  battle  for  their  Metaphysics :  the  very 
term  Metaphysic  being  nonsense ;  and  all  the  systems 
of  it,  and  controversies  concerning  it,  that  are  or  have 
been  in  the  world,  being  founded  on  the  grossest  ig- 
norance of  words  and  of  the  nature  of  speech. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions^ 
on  which  (he  says)  Syntax  depends,  the  principal  and 
most  difficult  part  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the  Grammatical 
art,  and  which  (according  to  him)  is  the  last  in  order 


gendes  of  their  sanctiBed  sorcerers  have  difiamed  the  EogUsb 
posterity  with  tails,  as  1  have  shewed  afore.  That  an  Engljsh- 
man  now  cannot  travayle  in  an  other  land,  by  way  of  marchan- 
dyse  or  any  other  honest  occupyinge,  but  it  is  most  contumeli- 
ously  thrown  in  his  tethe,  that  al  Englishmen  have  taites.  That 
uncomly  note  and  report  have  the  nation  gotten,  without  re- 
cover, by  these  laisy  and  idle  lubbers  the  Monkes  and  the 
Priestes,  which  could  find  no  matters  to  advance  their  canonised 
gains  by,  or  their  saintes  as  they  call  them,  but  manifest  lies 
and  knaveries." — lohan  Bale.  Actes  of'  Epiglish  Notaries. 
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of  invention^  and  completes  the  work  of  language :  As 
far  as  relates  to  these  prepositions  and  conjunctions^  I 
hope  it  is  by  this  time  pretty  evident  that,  instead  of 
invention^  the  classes  of  them  spring  from  corruption  ; 
and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Savage  languages  are 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  languages  (as  they  are 
called)  of  arty  except  that  the  former  are  less  corrupt- 
ed :  and  that  Savages  have  not  only  as  separate  and  di- 
stinct ideas  of  those  relations  as  we  have,  but  that  they 
have  this  advantage  over  us  (an  advantage  in  point  of 
intelligibility,  though  it  is  a  disadvantage  in  point  of 
brevity),  that  they  also  express  them  separately  and  di- 
stinctly. For  our  Prepositions  and  ConfunctionSy  like 
the  language  of  the  Savages,  are  merely — "  so  many 
words  of  the  most  clear  and  determinate  meaning 
thrown  together,"  or,  (as  he  afterwards  strangely  ex- 
presses it)  ^^  thrown  into  the  lump  with  the  things  them- 
selves*." 


*  What  Lord  Monboddo  has  delivered  concemiDg  Syntax, 
be  has  taken,  in  his  own  clumsy  way,  from  the  following  erro- 
neous article  of  M.  de  Brosses. — 147.  Fabrique  des  Syntaxes 
barbares. — "  Dans  son  origine,  elle  n'a  d'abord  eu  qu'un  amas 
confus  de  signes  6par8  appliques  selon  le  besoin  aux  objets  k  me- 
sure  qu'on  les  d6couvroit«  Peu  k  peu  la  n6cessit6  de  fairecon- 
noitre  les  circonstances  des  id6es  jointes  aux  circonstances  de^ 
objets,  et  de  les  rendre  dans  Tordre  oil  Tesprit  les  place,  a^  par 
une  logique  naturelle,  commenc6  de  fixer  la  veritable  significa- 
tion des  mots,  leur  liaison,  leur  regime,  leurs  d6rivation8.  Par 
Tusage  re^u  et  inv6t£r6,  les  touraures  habituelles  sont  devenues 
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B. 

Welly  Sir,  after  this  tedious  investigation  of  for,  (one 
half  of  which  I  think  might  have  been  spared,)  let  us 
now,  if  you  please,  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider 
the  ground  which  we  have  beaten.  The  Prepositions 
IF,  UNLESS,  BUT,  WITHOUT,  SINCE,  you  had  before  ex- 
plained amongst  the  Cotffunctions.  To  these  you  have 
now  added  the  prepositions  with,  sans,  through, 
FROM,  TO,  WHILE,  TILL,  OF,  and  FOR.     Though  we 

•ks  pr^ceptes  de  I'art  bons  ou  mauvaifl,  c'est  k  dire  bien  ou  mal 
faits  selon  le  plus  ou  le  moins  de  logique  qui  y  k  preside  ;  el 
comme  les  peuples  barbares  n'en  ont  gueres,  aussi  leurs  langues 
8ont  elles  sou  vent  pauvres  et  mal  coustruiies :  mais  k  mesure 
que  le  peuple  s^  police,  on  voit  mieux  Tabus  des  usages,  et  la 
syntaxe  s'^pure  par  de  meilleures  habitudes  qui  deviennent  de 
nouveaux  preceptes.  Je  n'en  dis  pas  davantage  sur  Tetablisse- 
meat  des  syntaxes ;  et  m^ine  si  j'y  reviens  dans  la  suite,  ce  ne 
sera  qu'en  peu  de  mots.  Oest  une  matlere  immense  dans  ses 
details,  qui  demanderoit  un  livre  entier  pour  la  suivre  dans  toutes 
les  operations  mecbaniques  du  concept,  qui  en  g^n^ral  la  pen- 
dent n6c6ssaire  en  consequence  de  la  fabrique  du  sens  interieur, 
mais  tres  arbitraire  dans  ses  petits  details,  par  le  nombre  infini 
de  routes  longues  ou  courtes,  droites  ou  tortues,  bonnes  ou  mau- 
vaises,  que  Ton  peut  prendre  pour  parvenir  au  ni^me  but.  Au 
surplus  toutes  ces  routes  bien  ou  mal  faites  servent  ^galement 
dans  I'usage  lorsqu'elles  sont  une  fois  fray^es  et  connues.''  This 
matiere  immense,  as  M .  de  Brosses  imagines  it,  is  in  truth  a  very 
small  and  simple  business.  The  whole  of  cultivated  languages, 
as  well  as  of  those  we  call  barbarous,  is  merely  "  un  amas  de 
signes  epars  appliques  selon  le  besoin  aux  ohjets.** 
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have  spent  much  time,  we  have  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, compared  with  what  still  remains  to  be  done  : 
at  least  if  our  language  is  as  fertile  in  prepositions  as 
Bufiier  supposes  the  French  to  be. 

H. 

I  rather  think  we  have  made  great  progress.  And, 
if  you  have  nothing  to  object  to  my  derivations  and 
explanations,  I  must  consider  the  battle  as  already  won. 
For  I  am  not  here  writing  a  dictionary  {tohich  yet  ought 
to  be  done^  and  of  a  very  different  kind  indeed  from  any 
thing  ^ver  yet  attempted  any  where)^  but  only  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  new  theory  of  language.  However, 
though  the  remaining  prepositions  are  numerous,  the 
greater  part  require  but  little,  and  many  of  them  no 
explanation.  r 

By. 

By  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  written  Bi,  Be,  Bij)  is  the 
Imperative  By%  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Beon,  to  be. 
And  our  ancestors  wrote  it  indifferently  either  be  or  bt. 
''  Damville  be  right  ought  to  have  the  leading  of  the 
army,  but,  BTcause  thei  be  cosen  germans  to  the  Ad- 
mirall,  thei  be  mistrusted."  1568.  See  Lodge's  Ilr 
lustrationsy  vol.  2.  pag.  9.  This  preposition  is  fre- 
quently, but  not  always,  used  with  an  abbreviation  of 
construction.  Subauditur,  instrument ,  cause,  agent,  &c. 
Whence  the  meaning  of  the  omitted  word  has  often 
been  improperly  attributed  to  by.      With  (when  it  is 
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the  imperative  of  pypSan)  is  used  indifferently  for  By* 
(when  it  is  the  imperative  of  Beon)  and  with  the  same 
subauditur  and  imputed  meaning  :  As — "  He  was  slain 
BY  a  swordj  or,  he  was  slain  with  a  sword.'' — "  Ken- 
walcus  was  warreyd  with  the  King  of  Britons.''  Wallis, 
confounding  together  the  imperative  of  p]^p^an  with 
the  imperative  of  ^lip^kfy  says — "  With  indicat  in- 
strumentumj  ut  Latinorum  ablativus  instrumenti ;  atque 
etiam  concomitantiamj  ut  Latinorum  cum." 

Br  was  also  formerly  used  (and  not  improperly  nor 
with  a  different  meaning)  where  we  now  employ  other 
prepositions,  such  as  For,  In,  During,  Through.  As; — 

"  Aboute  the  xviir  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Ine  dyed  the  holy 
byshop  Aldelme.  Of  him  it  is  written,  that  when  he  was  styred 
by  his  gostly  enymy  to  the  synne  of  th^  flesh,  he  to  do  the  more 


*  In  compound  prepositions 

also,  the  Anglo-Saxon  uses  in- 

differently  either  Pi^  or  Be;  as, 

, 

yiS^xftan 

Be-aeptan 

pi^pojiao 

Be-pojiaa 

pi^-jeoDban 

Be-^eonban 

fiV-innaa 

Be-mnan 

]n^-neo&n 

Be-neo^Q 

piV-upia 

Be-upan 

pi&ataD 

Be-utan 

pi^-hmbao 

Be-hinban 

though  the  modern  English  has  given  the  preference  to  Be : 

having  retained  only  two  of  the  above  prepositions  commencing 

vnth  fi^9  and  dropped  only  two 

commencing  with  Be. 
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torment  to  himaelfe  and  of  hys  body^  wolde  holde  within  his 
bedde  by  hym  a  fayre  mayden  BY  so  long  a  tyme  as  he  mygbt 
say  over  the  hole  sauter."    Fabian  LXXVI. 

"  The  which  BY  a  longe  time  dwelled  in  warre."    XLV. 

"  To  whom  the  fader  had  BY  hys  lyfe  commytted  him/* 
LXXII. 

**  He  made  Clement  BY  his  lyfe  helper  and  successour/'   LV. 

"  Whom  Pepyn  BY  his  lyfe  hadde  ordeyned  ruler  of  Guian/' 

LXXXIII. 

"  Sleynge  the  people  without  mercy  BY  all  the  wayes  that 
they  passyd  "     LXXVIII. 

So  also  OF  was  formerly  used,  and  with  propriety, 
where  we  now  employ  by  with  equal  propriety. 

'^  These  quenes  were  as  two  goddesses 
Of  arte  magike  sorceresses 
Thei  couthe.  muche^  he  couthe  more : 
Thei  shape  and  cast  ayenst  hym  sore, 
And  wrought  many  a  subtile  wile. 
But  yet  thei  might  hym  not  begyle. 
Such  crafte  thei  had  aboiie  kynde, 
But  thai  arle  couth  thei  not  fynde. 
Of  whiche  Ulisses  was  deceived." 

Gowerf  lib.  5.  fol.  135.  pag.  1.  col. 2. 

Between.     Betwixt. 

Between  (formerly  written  Ttveney  AtwenCy  Bytwene) 
is  a  ^<<^// preposition,  to  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  &c.  have  no  word  correspondent ;  and  is  al- 
most peculiar  to  ourselves,  as  some  languages  have  a 
peculiar  dual  number.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Impera- 
tive Bcj  and  Tpejen  or  twain. 
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Betwixt  (by  Chaucer  written  Bytwyt^)  is  the  im- 
perative Bcy  and  the  Gothic  T^P^S,  or  two  :  and  was 
written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Betpeohs,  Betpeox,  Bc- 
tpux,  Becpyx,  and  Betpyxt. 

Before,  Behind,  Below,  Beside,  Besides. 

These  Prepositions  are  merely  the  imperative  be, 
compounded  with  the  nouns  fore,  hind,  low,  side, 
which  remaining  still  in  constant  and  common  use  in 
the  language  ;  as — The  fore  part,  the  kind  party  a  low 
placcy  the  sidCy — require  no  explanation. 

Beneath. 

Beneath  means  the  same  as  Below.  It  is  the  im- 
perative Be  compounded  with  the  nouriy  Neath.  Which 
word  Neath  (for  any  other  use  but  this  of  the  preposi- 
tion) having  slipped  away  from  our  language,  would 
perhaps  have  given  some  trouble,  had  not  the  nounsy 
Nether  and  Nethermost  (corrupted  from  Neo^emeft, 
NiVemseft)  still  continued  in  common  usef*     The 

*  "  Thy  wife  and  thou  mote  hange  fer  atwynne. 
For  tliat  Btftwyt  you  shall  be  no  synne." 

Miller's  Tale. 

'  yet  higher  than  th^r  tops 


The  verd'rous  wall  of  paradise  up  sprung : 
Which  to  our  general  Sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round." 

Par.  Lost,  book  4.  vcr.  445. 
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word  Nether  is  indeed  at  present  fallen  into  great  con- 
tempt, and  is  rarely  used  but  in  ridicule  and  with  scorn  : 
and  this  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  its  former  appli- 
cation to  the  house  of  commons,  anciently  called  (by 
Henry  VIII.)"  The  jhethek  house  of  parliament^.''  That 
the  word  should  thus  have  fallen  into  disgrace  is  no- 
thing wonderful ;  for  in  truth  this  Nether  end  of  our 
parliament  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  a  mere  sham 
and  mockery  of  representation,  but  is  now  become  an 
impudent  and  barefaced  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Neath,  Neo^an,  Neo^e,  (in  the  Dutch  Neden,  in 
the  Danish  Nedj  in  the  German  Niedere,  and  in  the 
Swedish  Nedre  and  Neder)  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a 
substantive,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  word 
NADIR ;  which  Skinner  (and  after  him  S.  Johnson) 
says,  we  have  from  the  Arabians.     This  etymology  (as 


-''  among  tliese  the  seat  of  men, 


Earth  with  her  NETHER  ocean  circumfua'd 
Their  pleasant  dwelling  place." 

Par.  Lostf  book  7.  v.  624. 

'<  In  yonder  NETHER  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  feot-step  trace  ?" 

Ibid,  hook  11.  v.  328. 

*  **  Which  doctrine  also  the  lordes  bothe  spirituall  and  tem* 
porall,  with  the  NETHER  house  of  our  parliament,  have  both 
sene,  and  lyke  very  wel." 

ji  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christen  Man. 
Set  furthe  by  the  Kynges  maiestie  of  Englande.  1543. 
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the  word  is  now  applied  only  to  astronomy)  I  do  not 
dispute ;  but  the  word  is  much  more  ancient  in  the 
northern  languages,  than  the  introduction  of  that  sci- 
ence amongst  them.  And  therefore  it  was  that  the 
whole  serpentine  class  was  denominated  nA^K  ^^  ^^^ 
Gothic,  and  Nebpe  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  we  say  in  the  English, — "  From  the  top  to  the 
BOTTOM," — the  nouns  are  instantly  acknowledged ;  and 
surely  they  are  to  the  full  as  evident  in  the  collateral 
Dutch, "  Van  boven  tot  beneden. — beneden  stady^'Scc. 

Under. 

Under  (in  the  Dutch  Onder\  which  seems  by  the 
sound  to  have  very  little  connexion  with  the  word  Be- 
neathf  is  yet  in  fact  almost  the  same,  and  may  very  well 
supply  its  place :  for  it  is  nothing  but  On  neder^  and 
is  a  Noun. 

"  Nor  engine,  nor  device  polemic, 
Disease,  nor  Doctor  epidemic. 
Though  stor'd  with  deletory  med'cines 
(Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since) 
E'er  sent  so  vast  a  colony 
To  both  the  UNDER  worlds,  as  He/' 

Hudibras,  can.  2.  v.  320. 

Bevond. 
Betond  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pi^jeonban,  Bijeonb, 
Bejeonb)  means  be  passed.     It  is  the  imperative  Be, 
compounded  with  the  past  participle  jeonb,  jeoned. 
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Boi  or  ^oneb,  of  the  Verb  Han,  LraDjan,  or  Honjan,  to  gOy 
tk  or  to  pass.  So  that — ^^  Beyond  any  place,''  means — 
so  Be  passed  that  place,"— or,  Be  that  place  passed. 

^^  Ward. 

Ward,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  papb  or  J?eapb,  is  the 
imperative  of  the  verb  papbian  or  )?eapbian,  to  look 
at;  or  to  direct  the  view.  It  is  the  same  word  as  the 
French  garder^:  and  so  Chaucer  uses  it,  where  it  is 
not  called  a  preposition. 

'*  Take  REWARDE  of  [i.  e.  Pay  regard  to,  or  Look  again 
at]  thyn  owne  valewe,  that  thou  ne  be  to  foule  to  thy  selfe.'* 

Parson's  Tale,  fol.  101.  pag.  2.  col.  9. 

*'  And  yet  of  Danger  cometh  no  blame 
In  REWARD  [i.  e.  in  regard]  of  my  doughter  shame." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  135.  pag.  £.  col.  1. 

'*  This  shuld  a  rijtwise  lord  haue  in  his  thou^t 
And  nat  be  like  tirauntes  of  Lombardy 
That  han  no  REWARDE  [i.  e.  regard]  but  at  tyranny." 
Legende  of  good  Women,  fol.  206.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Wherfore  God  him  self  toke  REWARD  to  the  thynges,  and 
theron  suche  punyshment  let  fat." 

Testament  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  322.  p.  2.  c.  1 . 

Our  common  English  word  To  reward  fj  which  usu- 

*  "  Literaruni  G  et  w  frequentissima  est  commutatio,"  &c. 

fVallis's  Preface. 

"  Galli  semper  G  utuntur  pro  Sax.  p.  id  est,  pro  w." 

Spelnum  Gloss.  (Garantia). 

+  Skinner  says—"  Reward  q.  d.  Re  Award  (i.  e.  contra 
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^^79  ^J  the  help  of  other  wordis  in  the  sentence,  con- 
veys To  recompencey  To  benefit  in  return  for  some  good 
action  done ;  yet  sometimes  means  very  far  from  bene- 
fit: as  thus, — ^^  Reward  them  after  their  doings'* — 
where  it  may  convey  the  signification  of  punishment  ; 
for  which  its  real  import  is  equally  well  calculated : 
for  it  is  no  other  than  Regarder^  i.e.  To  look  again, 
i.  e.  To  remember,  to  reconsider ;  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  which  will  be  either  benefit  or  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  action  or  conduct  which  we  review. 

In  a  figurative  or  secondary  sense  only,  Garder 
means  to  protect y  to  Areep,  to  watchy  to  wardy  or  to  guard. 
It  is  the  same  in  Latin :  TutuSy  guarded,  looked  after, 
safe,  is  the  past  participle  of  Tueor,  TuituSy  Tutus.  So 
Tutory  he  who  looks  after.     So  we  say  either, — Guard 


aeu  viciisim assignare,  ab  A.  S.  peapb,  versus, ei]ga.  V.  AWARD.*' 
And  under  Award,  he  says — **  Award,  a  part,  initiali  otiosa 
A,  et  A.  S.  peapb,  versus,  erga.  q.  d.  erga  talem  (i.  e.)  tali  addi- 
cere,  assignare." 

S.  Johnson  says ''  REWARD  [Ae  and  Award]  to  give  in  re- 
turn. Skinner.*'  Which  is  the  more  extraordinary  because 
under  the  article  Award,  Johnson  says,  that  it  is  "  derived  by 
Skinner*  somewhat  improbablyy  from  peajib  Sax.  towards.^* 

I  suppose  AWARD  to  be  ci  garder,  i.  e.  a  determination  a 
qui  c'est  i  garder  the  thing  in  dispute ;  i.  e.  to  keep  it — not  cus- 
todire,  as  Spelman  imagined ;  but  to  have  or  hold  it  in  posses- 
sion :  for  garder  in  French  is  used  both  ways,  as  keep  is  in  En- 
glish, and  in  botli  properly. 
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him  well,  or,  Look  well  after  him.  In  different  places 
in  England,  the  same  agent  is  very  properly  called 
either  a  Looker ^  a  Warden^  a  Warder^  an  Overseer^  a 
Keeper  J  a  Guards  or  a  Guardian, 

Accordingly  this  word  ward  may  with  equal  pro> 
priety  be  joined  to  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or 
thing,  to  or  from  which  our  view  or  sight  may  be  di- 
rected. 

''He  saicle,  he  came  from  Barbaric 
To  Ranuwarder 

Gower,  lib.  9.  fol.  34.  pag.  1,  cd.  1. 

**  This  senatour  repayreth  with  victorye 
To  Romewarde:' 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lames  Tale,  foL  23.  p.  2.  col.  K 

**  Kynge  Demophon  whan  he  by  ship 
To  Troievarde  with  felauship 
Seyland  goth  upon  his  weie.*' 

Gowetf  lib.  4.  fol.  67.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  Agamemnon  was  then  in  waye 
To  Troiwarder 

Gower,  Ub.  5.  fol.  1 19*  pag.  I.  col.  1. 

** He  is  gon  to  Scotlondwarde.'* 

Chaucer ^  Man  ofLatces  Tale,  fol. 22.  p.  I.  col.  1. 

**  The  morow  came,  and  forth  rid  this  marchant 
To  Flaundermard,  his  prentes  brought  him  auaunt 
Til  he  came  to  Bruges." 

Shypmans  Tale,  fol.  70.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  His  baner  he  displayed,  and  forth  rode 
To  Thebeswarder 

KnygJUes  Tale,  fol.  1.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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<'  Aod  certayne  he  was  a  gcx>d  i^we; 
Ful  maay  a  draught  of  wine  had  he  drawe 
From  Burdeuxward,  while  the  cbapmeo  slepe/' 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Cant.  Tales. 

*'  That  eche  of  you  to  shorte  with  others  way 
In  this  viage,  shal  tel  tales  tway 
To  Cafiierburywarde  I  meane  it  so. 
And  Homspardts  he  shall  tel  tales  other  two." 


md. 


and  forth  goth  he 


To  shyppe,  and  as  a  traytour  stale  away 

Whyle  diat  this  Ariadne  a  slepe  lay. 

And  to  his  countreywarde  he  sayleth  blyue.'' 

Ariadne,  fol.  217*  pag.  2.  cd.  1 . 
**  Be  this  the  son  went  to,  and  we  forwrocht 
Left  desolate,  the  wyhdis  calmit  eik : 
We  not  bekendi  quhat  rycht  coist  mycht  we  seik, 
War  warpit  to  Seywart  by  the  outwart  tyde.'* 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  87. 
**  The  mone  in  till  ane  wauerand  carte  of  licht 
Hdd  rolling  throw  the  heuynnis  MIDDILWARDK." 

Ihid.  booke  10.  pag.  322. 
**  The  Landwart  hynes  than^  bayth  man  and  boy. 
For  the  soft  sessoun  ouerflowis  iul  of  ioy." 

Ibid,  booke  13.  pag.  472. 
**  Lo  Troylus,  right  a):  the  stretes  ende 
Came  ryding  with  his  tontbe  sorame  yfere 
Al  softely,  and  thyderwarde  gan  bende 
There  as  they  sate,  as  was  his  way  to  wende 
To  Pakymarder 

Chaucer,  Trciy/us,  boke  2.  fol.  l69.  p.  2.  c.2. 
**  As  she  wold  haue  gon  the  way  forth  right 
Toetarde  the  garden,  there  as  she  had  hight. 
And  he  was  to  the  Gardenwarde  also.** 

Frankeleyns  Tale,  fol.  55.  pag.  2.  goI.  1. 
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**  And  than  he  songe  it  wel  and  bolddy 
Fro  woide  to  worde  according  to  the  note, 
Twise  a  day  it  passeth  through  his  throte 
To  Scolewarde,  and  Hojnwarde  when  he  went.** 

Prioresses  Tale,  fol.  7 1 .  pag.  2.  col.  I. 
'*  To  Mewarde  bare  he  right  great  hate.'* 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  1S8«  p.  1.  c.  1. 
'*  He  hath  sucfae  heuynesse, and  such  \yradie  touswarde,  by«. 
cause  of  our  oflfence.'' 

Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol.  82.  pag.  I.  cd.  1. 
**  But  one  thing  I  wolde  wel  ye  wist 
That  neuer  for  no  worldes  good 
Myne  hert  unto  hbrwarde  stood^ 
But  onely  right  for  pure  loue.'' 

Gower,  lib.  5.  foU  97.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
^  But  be  he  squier,  be  he  knight 
Whiche  to  my  Ladyewarde  pursueth, 
The  mor6  he  leseth  of  that  he  seweth. 
The  more  me  thinketh  that  I  wynne." 

Ibid.  lib.  2.  fol.  28.  pag.  2.  cpU2. 

•*  Wheras  the  Poo,  out  of  a  wel  small 
Taketh  bis  first  spring  and  his  sours 
That  Estwarde  euer  increseth  in  his  cours 
To  Emelleward,  to  Ferare,  and  to  Venyse." 

Chaucer,  Clerke  of  Oxenf.  Tale,  fol.  45.  p.  1.  c.  2. 

^'  If  we  turned  al  our  care  to  Godward,  we  shuld  not  be  de- 
stitute of  such  things  as  necessarili  this  preserite  lyfe  nedetfa." 
Tho.  Lupset,  Ofdiynge  well.  pag.  2DS, 

**  It  is  hard  for  a  man  in  a  welthy  state  to  kepe  his  mind  in 
a  due  order  to  Godward*^ — Ibid*  pag. 205. 

^  The  which  is  with  nothing  more  hurted  and  hyndered  in  his 
way  to  Gracewarde  than  with  the  brdcinge  of  loue  and  charitie.'' 

Lupset,  Exhortadon  io  yonge  Men. 
2c2 
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So  we  may  bid  the  hearer  look  at  or  regard  either 
the  End  or  Beginning  of  any  action  or  motion  or  time. 
Hence  the  compound  Prepositions  toward  and  from- 
WARi)^  and  Adverbs  of  this  termination  without  num- 
ber :  in  all  of  which,  ward  is  always  the  imperative 
of  the  verb,  and  always  retains  one  single  meaning ; 
viz.  Regard,  Look  at.  See,  Direct  your  view. 

Minshew,  Junius,  and  Skinner,  though  they  are  very 
clear  that  ward  and  garder  are,  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, the  same  word ;  (and  so  in  Warden  and  Guar- 
dian, &c.)  yet  concur  that  ward  the  Affij^  or  postposi- 
tive preposition,  is  the  Latin  Versus:  Skinner,  with 
some  degree  however  of  doubt,  saying — "  A.S.  autem 
Peapb,  si  a  Lat.  Vertere  deflecterem,  quid  sceleris 
esset?" — Surely  none.  It  would  only  be  an  error  to 
be  corrected. 

The  French  preposition  Vers,  from  the  Italian  Verso, 
from  the  Latin  Versus  (which  in  those  languages  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  English  ward,  as  Adversus  also 
does  of  To-ward)  do  all  indeed  derive  from  the  Latin 
verb  Vertere,  to  turn  ;  of  which  those  prepositions  are 
the  past  participle,  and  mean  turned.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  order  to  direct  ourvieio  to  any  place 
named,  we  must  turn  to  it ;  it  will  not  seem  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  same  purpose  should  in  different  lan- 
gui^es  be  indifferently  obtained  by  words  of  such  dif- 
ferent meanings,  as  to  look  at,  or,  to  turn  to. 
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Athwart. 

Athwart  ( i.  e.  Athweorty  or  Athweoried)^  wrested, 
twisted,  curved,  is  the  past  participle  of  Dpeojiian,  to 
wrest,  to  twist ;  flexuosum,  sinuosum  curvum  reddere ; 
from  the  Gothic  verb  TtlXVeKQAN.  Whence  also 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Dpeoji,  Dpeoph,  the  German  Zwerchy 
Zwar,  the  Dutch  Dwars,  Zwerven^  the  Danish  Tverery 
Tvertj  Tver,  the  Swedish  Txoert,  and  Swarfwa,  and  the 
English  Thwart,  Swerve,  and  Veer^. 

Among,  Amongst,  Ymell. 
Minshew  says — "  ex  Belg.  Gemengt,  i.  e.  mixtus/' 

Skinner  says — "  ab  A.S.  Iremanj,  hoc  a  verbo  lie- 
men  janf." 

Junius  says—"  Manifeste  est  ex  A.S.  Maen^an, 
Menpan,  miscere." 

Here  all  our  Etymologists  are  right  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  therefore  concur  in  their  etymology. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  alone  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  the 

*  Junius  derives  Swerve  from  the  Hebrew.  And  all  our 
Etymologists  Feer  from  the  French  Firer. 

f  In  the  Dutch  Mingen,  Mengen,  Immengen. 
German  Mengen. 
Danish  Manger. 
Swedish  Menga. 
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word.  For  lie  says — ^*  I  suspect  the  Saxon  Ireman; 
had  originally  a  termination  in  an.*'  But  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  must  not  be  reckoned  amongst  Etymologists. 

EmONGE*,   AMONGEf,   AMONGES,   AMONGEStJ, 

AMONGST,  AMONG,  is  the  past  participle  Ire-ma^nc^eb, 
Ife-mencjeb,  (or,  as  the  Dutch  write  it,  Gemengd^  Ge- 
mengt ;  and  the  old  English  authors,  Meynt  §,)  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  C emaenc^an,  Cemenc^an,  and  the 
Gothic  verb  PAMAINQ AN.     Or  rather,  it  is  the  pr»- 

*  "  The  kyoge  with  all  bis  hole  entent 
Then  at  laste  hem  axeth  this. 
What  kynge  men  tellen  tliat  he  is 
Emonoe  the  folke  touchinge  his  name. 
Or  it  be  price,  or  it  be  blame." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  l65.  pag.  1.  col.  8. 

t  "  Ami  tbo  she  toke  hir  childe  in  honde 
And  yafe  it  souke;  and  euer  AMONGE 
She  wepte,  and  otherwhile  songe 
To  rocke  with  her  childe  aslepe." 

lib. «.  fol.  33.  pag.  a,  coU  1. 
i*^  I  stonde  as  one  AMONGEST  all 
Whiche  am  oute  of  hir  gmcefalL'* 

lib.  8.  fol.  187.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

§  ''  Warme  milke  she  put  also  tberto 

With  hony  METNT,  and  in  suche  wise 
She  gan  to  make  hir  sacrifice," 

lib.5.(bl.  105.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
''  That  men  in  eueryche  myght  se 
Bothe  great  anoye,  and  eke  swetnesse, 
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terperfect  Gemiui;,  Tjemon^  Eiemuiij^  or  Aman^, 
Among,  Amuagy  (of  the  same  verb  Msenjaa,  Menjan) 
used  as  a  participle,  without  the  participial  termina* 
tion  ob,  aby  or  eb ;  and  it  means  purely  and  singly 
Mia^edf  Mingkd.  It  is  usual  with  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(and  they  seem  to  be  fond  of  it)  to  prefix  especially  to 
their  past  participles  K^  My  Be,  Fop,  G e. 

Chaucer  uses  this  participle  amonges  in  a  manner 
which,  I  suppose,  must  exclude  all  doubt  upon  the  sub* 
ject ;  and  where  it  cannot  be  called  a  preposition* 

"  Yf  thou  castest  thy  seedes  in  the  felde8,thou  sbuldest  haue 
in  mynde  that  the  yeres  bene  AMONOES,  otherwbyle  pleotuous, 
and  otherwhyle  bareyn/' 

Seconds  Boke  of  Boecius,  fol.  225.  pag.  2.  coL2. 

This  manner  of  using  the  praeterperfect  as  a  parti- 
ciple, without  the  participial  termination  ed  or  en,  is 
still  very  common  in  English ;  and  was  much  more 
usual  formerly*.     In  the  similar  verbs.  To  sink  Iie- 

And  ioye  METNT  with  bytteroesse, 

Nowe  were  they  easy,  nowe  were  they  wood." 

Chaucer,  Ronu  of  the  Rose,  fol.  130.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  euer  of  I5ue  the  sickenesse 
Is  MEYNT  with  swete  and  bitteroesse/' 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  foU  130.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

*  Doctor  Lowth  is  of  a  diilerent  opinion.  He  says—*'  This 
abuse  has  been  long  growing  upon  us,  and  is  continually  making 
further  incroachments,''  8cc.  But  Doctor  Lowth  was  not  much 
acquainted  with  our  old  English  authors,  and  still  less  with  tlie 
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jfencan.  To  drink  Ixe-bpencany  To  stink  Ife*ft:eticany 
To  hang  iSenjan,  To  spring  TC-fppinjan,  To  swing 
Spenjan,  To  ring  Rinjan,  To  shrink  2C-f cpincan,  To 
sting  Snn^an,  and  in  very  many  others,  the  same  word 
is  still  used  by  us,  both  as  ptseterperfect  and  partici- 
ple ;  Sunky  Drunkj  Stunk j  Hungj  Sprung^  Swung, 
Rungy  Shrunky  Stung.  All  these  were  formerly  i^t- 
ten  with  an  o  (as  Among  still  continues  to  be),  Sonk, 
Drank  (or  A-drank),  Stonky  Hong  (or  A-hang)y  Sprang 
(or  Y-sprong),  Swongy  Rongy  Shronky  Stong.  But  the 
o  having  been  pronounced  as  an  u,  the  literal  charac- 
ter has  been  changed  by  the  modems  in  conformity 
with  the  sound.  And  though  Among  (by  being  ranked 
amongst  prepositions,  and  being  unsuspected  of  being 
a  participle  like  the  others)  has  escaped  the  change, 
and  continues  still  to  be  written  with  an  o,  it  is  always 
sounded  like  an  u  ;  Amungy  Amunkst. 

In  the  Reve's  Tale,  Chaucer  uses  the  Preposition 
YMELL  instead  of  among. 

**  Hardest  thou  ever  alike  a  iong  er  now  ? 
Lo  whilkea  complin  is  TMELL  hem  alle. 

But  this  will  give  us  no  trouble,  but  afford  a  fresh 
•" "    '  -  ■  ■■   ■  1  ■ '    ■ 

Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  not  an  abuse,  but  coseval  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  analogous  to  the  oth^r  parts  of  it :  but  it  must  needs 
have  been  highly  disgusting  to  Doctor  Lowth^  who  was  ezcd- 
lently  conversant  with  the  teamed  languages,  and  took  them  for 
his  model. 
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confinnation  to  our  doctrine :  for  the  Danes  use  Melkniy 
Imelkm,  and  Iblandty  for  this  preposition  Among,  from 
their  verbs  MegleVj  Melerer,  (in  the  French  Meskr  or 
Miler)y  and  Iblandevy  to  mix,  to  blend ;  and  the  Swedes 
Iblandi  from  their  verb  Blanda,  to  blend. 

Ymell  means  y-medkd,  i.  e.  mxedy  mingled.  A 
medley  is  still  our  common  word  for  a  mixture.  Ymed- 
dledy  ymelledj  and  ymell  by  the  omission  of  the  partici- 
pial termination,  than  which  nothing  is  more  common 
in  all  our  old  English  writers. 

**  He  drinketh  the  bitter  with  the  swete, 
He  MEDLETH  sorowe  with  likynge 
And  liueth  so,  as  who  saieth,  diyngc." 

Gower,  Ub.  1.  fol.  17.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

"  O  mighty  lorde,  toward  my  vice 
Thy  mercy  MEDLE  with  justice.** 

lib.  1.  fol.  24.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

'<  But  for  all  that  a  man  maie  finde 
Nowe  in  this  tyme  of  thilke  rage 
Full  great  disease  in  mareiage. 
Whan  venim  MEDLETH  with  the  8Ugre» 
And  manage  is  made  for  lucre." 

lib.  5.  fol.  99.  pag.  1 .  col.  1 . 

''  Thus  MEDLETH  she  with  ioye  wo, 
And  with  her  sorowe  myrth  also." 

lib.  5.  fol.  116.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'^  Whan  wordes  MEDLEN  with  the  songe. 
It  doth  plesance  well  the  more," 

lib.  7.  fol.  150.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
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'*  A  kioge  whiche  hath  the  charge  oo  bonde 
The  common  people  to  gouerne 
If  that  he  wil,  be  maie  well  lerne 
Is  none  so  good  to  the  plesance 
Of  God,  as  is  good  gouernance« 
And  euery  gouernance  is  due 
To  pitee,  thus  I  maie  argue, 
That  pitee  is  the  foundemente 
Of  euery  kynges  regimente. 
If  it  be  MEDLED  with  Justice, 
Thei  two  remeuen  all  vice, 
And  ben  of  vertue  most  vailable 
To  make  a  kinges  roylme  stable/' 

Gower,]xh'.  7.  fol.  166.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
"  But  he  whiche  hath  his  lust  assised 
With  MEDLID  loue  and  tyrannie.*' 

lib.7.  fbl.  170.  pag.  £.  col.  1. 
^  And  MEDLETH  sorowe  witlihis  songe." 

lib,  8.  fol.  1 8fi.  pag. «.  col.  2. 
"  We  haunten  no  tauemes.  ne  hobelen  abouten, 
Att  markets  and  miracles  we  medeley  ys  neuer.*' 

Pierce  Plowmans  Crede. 
«  There  is  nothyng  that  sauoureth  so  wel  to  a  chylde,  as  the 
mylke  of  his  nouryce,  ne  nothyng  is  to  him  more  abhomynable 
than  the  mylke,  whan  it  is  MEDLED  with  other  meate." 

Chaucer,  Persons  Tak,  fol.  101.  pag. «,  col.  1. 
"  His  garment  was  euery  dele 
Ypurtrayed  and  ywrought  with  floures 
By  dyuers  MEDELYNG  of  coloures.'' 

Horn,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  124.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
"  O  God  (quod  she)  so  worldly  selynesse 
Whiche  clerkes  callen  felse  felicite 
Ymedled  is  with  many  a  byttemesse 
Ful  anguyshous." 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  177.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
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'^  Some  on  her  churches  dwell 
ApparaiUed  porely,  proude  of  porte. 
The  seuen  sacrameates  they  done  sell. 
In  cattel  catchyng  is  her  comfort^ 
Of  eche  matter  they  woUen  mell/' 

Plowmans  Tak,  foLg?.  pag.2.  col.  1. 

"  Amang  the  Grekis  MYDLlT  than  went  we/' 

Douglas,  booke  2.  pag.  52. 

''  And  reky  nycht  within  an  htil  thraw 
Gan  thikkin  ouer  al  the  cauerne  and  ouerblaw^ 
And  with  the  mirknes  MTDLIT  sparkis  of  fire/' 

Ibid,  booke  8.  pag.  250. 

''  Syne  to  thare  werk  in  manere  of  gun  powder, 
Thay  HTDLIT  and  they  mixt  this  fereiul  souder.'' 

Ibid,  booke  8.  pag.  237« 

''  And  stedis  thrawand  on  the  ground  that  weltis, 
Mtdlit  with  men,  quhilk  ^eild  the  goist  and  sweltis.'' 

Ibid,  booke  1 1.  pag.  387* 

«'  With  blyithnes  MTDLIT  hauand  paneful  drede." 

Ibid,  booke  1 1.  pag.  394, 

**  Quhil  blude  and  brane  in  haboundance  furth  schede 
Mtdlit  with  sand  under  hors  fete  was  trede/' 

Ibid,  booke  12.  pag.  42 1« 

**  Above  all  utheris  Dares  in  that  stede 
Thame  to  behald  abasit  wox  gretumly 
Tharwith  to  HELL  refusing  aluterlie/' 

Ibid,  booke  5«  pag.  141. 

**  Quhen  Tumus  all  the  chiftanis  trublit  saw. 
And  Eneas  sare  woundit  hym  withdraw ; 
Than  for  this  hasty  hope  als  hate  as  fyre 
To  MELL  in  fecht  he  caucht  ardent  desyre." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  pag.  420. 
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Against. 

Against  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  On^ejen)  is  derived 
by  Junius  from  jeonb. 

"  Dr.  Mer.  Casaubonus  mirabiliter  (says  Skinner)  de- 
flectit  a  Gr.  »ara.'* 

Minshew  derives  it  from  xarsmiri. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  past  partici- 
ple, derived  from  the  same  verb  (whatever  it  be,  for  I 
know  it  not)  from  which  comes  the  collateral  Dutch 
verb  Jegenefij  to  meet,  re?icontrer,  to  oppose,  &c.  And 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  because  in 
the  room  of  this  preposition  the  Dutch  employ  Jegens 
from  Jegenen :  and  the  Danes  Mod  and  Imadf  from 
their  verb  Moder  of  the  same  meaning :  and  the  Swedes 
Emot  from  their  verb  Mota  of  the  same  meaning.  The 
Danish  and  Swedish  verbs  from  the  Gothic  M52TQAH ; 
whence  also  our  verb,  to  meet,  and  the  Dutch  Moeten, 
Gemoeten. 

Amid  or  Amidst. 

These  words  (by  Chaucer  and  others  written  Amid- 
des)  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  merely  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  On-mibban,  On-mibbej-,  in  medio:  and  will 
the  more  easily  be  assented  to,  because  the  nouns  Mid, 
Middle  (i.  e.  CDib-bsel),  and  Midst,  are  still  commonly 
used  in  our  language. 
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Along. 
On  longj  secundum  longitudinem,  or  On  length : 

*^  And  these  wordessaid^  she  streyght  her  On  letigth  (i.e.  she 
stretched  herself  ALONG)  and  rested  awhile." 

Chamer,  Test.  ofLoue,  fol.  3£5.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

The  Italians  supply  its  place  by  Lungo  : 

"  Cos!  Lungo  Tamate  rive  andai."— Pe^rarcA. 

And  the  French  by  the  obvious  noun  and  article  Le 
Long : 

^*  Joconde  Ih  dessus  se  remet  en  chemin 
R6vant  k  son  malheur  tout  Le  Long  du  voyage.** 

La  Fontaine, 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  there  was  an- 
other usfe  of  this  word  formerly ;  now  to  be  heard  only 
from  children  or  very  illiterate  persons  : 

**  King  James  had  a  fashion,  that  he  would  never  admit  any 
to  nearness  about  himself,  but  such  an  one  as  the  queen  should 
commend  unto  him,  and  make  some  suit  on  his  behalf;  that  if 
the  queen  afterwards,  being  ill  treated,  should  complain  of  this 
Dear  one,  he  might  make  his  answer — '  It  is  LONG  of  yourself, 
for  you  were  the  party  that  commended  him  to  me.* " 

Archbishop  Abbofs  narrative;  in  RushwortVs 
Collections^  vol.  1 .  p.  456. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  used  ttoo  words  for  these  tvx>  pur- 
poses, TSnblanj,  Ttnblon^,  Onblon^,  for  the  first;  and 
Erelanj  for  the  second  :  and  our  most  antient  English 
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writers  observed  the  same  distinction,  using  endlong 
for  the  one,  and  along  for  the  other. 

**  She  slough  them  ia  a  sodeine  rage 

Endelonge  the  horde  as  thei  heo  set." 

Gotper,  Ub.  2*fol.dl.  pag.  1.  col.2« 

^  Thys  kynge  the  wether  gan  beholde^ 
And  wist  well^  they  moten  holde 
Her  cours  ENDLONGE  the  marche  right.'' 

lib.  3.  fol.  53*  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  That  nigh  his  house  he  lette  deuise 
EndeLONGE  upon  an  axell  tree 
To  sette  a  tonne  in  suche  degree 
That  he  it  might  toume  about." 

lib.  3.  fol.  54.  pag.  1.  coL  I. 

^  And  euery  thyng  in  his  degree 
Endelonge  upon  a  bourde  he  Uide." 

lib.  5.  foL  100.  pag.  £.  col.  2. 

''  His  prisoners  eke  shulden  go 
Endlonge  the  chare  on  eyther  honde." 

lib. 7*  foL  155.  pag.  I.  col.  1. 

''  Than  see  thei  stonde  on  euery  side 
Endlonge  the  shippes  borde." 

lib.  8.  fol.  179*  pag.  1.  coL  S. 

'*  Loke  what  day  that  ENDELONO  Brytayne 
Ye  remeue  all  the  rockes,  stone  by  stone. 
That  they  ne  let  shyppe  ne  bote  to  gone. 
Than  wol  I  loue  you  best  of  any  man.'' 

Chaticer,  Frankeleyiu  Tale,  foL  53,  pag.  1.  col.  £. 

"  This  lady  rometli  by  the  clyflfe  to  play 
With  her  meyne,  ENDLONGE  the  stronde." 

Hypsiphile,  fol.  214.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
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'<  I  sette  the  point  ou«r  ENPELONGE  on  the  label/' 

Astrolabie,  fol  286.  pag.  9,.  col.  !• 
"  I  sette  the  poynte  of  F,  ENDELONGE  on  my  labell.*' 

Ibid.  fol.  286.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

'*  We  slyde  in  fluddes  ENDLAKG  foill  coystea  fare." 

l)ouglas,  booke  3.  pag.  71. 
'<  Syne  eftir  ENDLANGIS  the  sey  coistis  bray 
Up  sonkis  set  and  desis  did  array.'' 

booke  3.  pag.  75. 

*'  £ndlanG  the  coistis  side  our  nauy  rade." 

booke  3.  pag.  77* 
**  Bot  than  the  women  al,  for  drede  and  aiiray. 
Fled  here  and  there,  ENDLANG  the  coist  away." 

booke  5.  pag.  151. 

"  In  schawis  schene  ENDLANG  the  watur  bra." 

booke  7>  pag.  236. 

**  Endlang  the  styll  fludis  calme  and  bene." 

booked,  pag. 243. 
'<  For  now  thare  schippis  full  tbik  reddy  standis, 
Brayand  ENDLANG  the  coistis  of  thar  landis." 

booke  8.  pag.  260. 

**  The  bront  and  force  of  thare  army  that  tyde 
Endlang  the  wallis  set  on  the  left  syde." 

booke  9.  pag.  293. 

''  Endlang  the  bankis  of  flude  Minionis/' 

booke  10.  pag.  320. 

<<  The  bankis  ENDLANG  al  the  fludis  dynnys." 

booke  11.  pag.  372. 

**  Before  him  cachand  ane  grete  flicht  or  oist 
Of  foiilis,  that  did  hant  ENDLANG  the  coist." 

booke  12.  pag.4l6. 
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**  For  euer  whan  I  thioke  amonge, 
Howe  all  is  on  my  selfe  Alonge, 
I  side,  O  foole  of  all  fooles/' 

Gotcer,  lib.  4.  fol.  66.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

**  I  wote  well  ye  baue  long  serued, 
And  God  wote  what  ye  haue  deserued. 
But  if  it  is  ALONG  £  on  me. 
Of  that  ye  unauanced  be. 
Or  els  if  it  be  LONGE  on  you. 
The  soth  shall  be  preued  nowe." 

lib.  5.  fol.  96.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

'^  And  with  hir  selfe  she  toke  such  strife. 
That  she  betwene  the  deth  and  Ufe 
Swounende  lay  full  ofte  amonge : 
And  all  was  this  on  hym  ALONGE, 
Whiche  was  to  loue  unkinde  so.'' 

lib.  5.  fol.  lis.  pag.  1.  col.£. 

'^  But  thus  this  maiden  had  wronge 
Whiche  was  upon  the  kynge  A  LONGE, 
But  ageyne  hym  was  none  apele." 

lib.7.  fol.  172.  pag.2.col.  1. 

"  Ye  wote  your  selfe,  as  wel  as  any  wight 
Howe  that  your  loue  al  fully  graunted  is 
To  Troylus,  the  worthyest  wyght 
One  of  the  worlde,  and  therto  trouth  yplight, 
That  but  it  were  on  him  A  LONGE,  ye  nolde 
Him  neuer  falsen,  whyle  ye  lyuen  sholde." 

Chaucer,  Traylus,  booked,  fol.  176.  pag. 2.  col.  2. 

Once  indeed  (and  only  once,  I  believe)  Gower  has 
confounded  them,  and  has  used  along  for  both  pur- 
poses : 
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<'  I  tary  forth  the  night  AL0NG£, 
For  it  is  nought  on  me  ALONGE 
To  slepe,  that  I  soon  go." 

lib.  4.  fol.  78.  pag,  2.  col.  1 . 

TCnblanj  or  endlong  is  manifestly  On  long;  But 
what  is  Irelanj  or  along  ? 

S.  Johnson  says  it  is — "  a  word  now  out  of  use,  but 
truly  English."  He  has  no  diflSculty  with  it :  accord- 
to  him  it  is — "  Erelanj,  a  fault,  Saxon." — But  there  is 
no  such  word  in  Saxon  as  Irelan^,  a  fault.  Nor  is 
that,  at  any  time,  the  meaning  of  this  word  long  (or 
ALONG,  as  I  have  always  heard  it  pronounced).  Fault 
or  not  Faulty  always  depends  upon  the  other  woi'ds  in 
the  sentence :  for  instance, 

"  Thanks  to  Pitt :  it  is  along  of  him  that  we  not 
only  keep  our  boroughs,  but  get  peerages  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

"  Curses  on  Pitt :  it  is  along  of  him  that  the  free 
constitution  of  this  country  is  destroyed." 

I  suppose  that  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Elliot  and  the 
father  of  Lady  Bath,  would  not  mean  to  impute  any 
Jault  to  the  minister  in  the  former  of  these  sentences : 
though  the  people  of  England  do  certainly  impute  an 
inexpiable  crime  and  treachery  to  him  in  the  latter. 

But  Johnson  took  carelessly  what  he  thought  he 
VOL.  I.  2d  ♦ 
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found,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  fact  or  the 
meaning ;  and  he  was  misled  by  Skinner* :  as  he  was 
also  concerning  the  verb  To  Long.  I  mention  the  ^erb 
To  Long  J  because  it  may  possibly  assist  us  in  discover- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  other  word. — "  To  Long,"  says 
Sl^inner,  ^'  valde  desiderare,  ut  nos  dicimus,  to  think  the 
time  LONG  till  a  man  he's  a  thing.'' 

The  word  long  is  here  lugged  in  by  head  and 
shoulders,  to  give  something  of  an  appearance  of  con- 
nexion between  the  verb  and  the  noun.  But  when  we 
consider  that  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  yv^y  of  ex- 
pressing the  acts  or  operations  of  the  mind,  but  by  the 
same  words  by  which  we  express  some  corresponding 
(or  supposed  corresponding)  act  or  operation  of  the 
body :  when  (amongst  a  multitude  of  similar  instances) 
we  consider  that  we  express  a  moderate  desire  for  any 
thing,  by  saying  that  we  incline  (i.  e.  Bend  ourselves) 
to  it ;  will  it  surprise  us,  that  we  should  express  an 
eager  desire,  by  saying  that  we  long,  i.  e.  Make  long, 
lengthen,  or  stretch  out  ourselves  q/ier  it,  or  for  it? 
especially  when  we  observe,  that  after  the  verb  To  in- 


*  Skinner  says — '^  LONG  ab  A.S.  Celaoj^  causa,  culpa,  ut  di- 
cimus  It  is  LONG  o^  Aim."  Which  were  evidently  intended  by 
Skinner  to  be  understood  catuA,  culpd. 

So  Lye  says — "  Eelan;,  Long  of:  Opera,  causa^  itnpultu, 
culpa  cujusvis. — aet  ^  yf  ujie  lype  ^elan;,  ut  Anglice  did  solet 
It  is  LONG  of  thee  that  we  Uve."    Here  is  no  FauU 
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cline  we  say  To  or  Towards  it ;  but  after  the  verb  To 
Long  we  must  use  either  the  word  For  or  After^  ia 
order  to  convey  our  meaning. 

Lenpan  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  To  Lmg^  i.  e.  To 
make  long^  To  lengtheny  To  stretch  out^  Toproducey  Ex- 
tender ey  protendere. 

"  Lan3a}>  Ve  apuht,  Sbam,  up  to  Iiobe/'  i,  e.  Long- 
eth  you,  Lengtheneth  you,  Stretcheth  you  up  to  God. 

Lan3  or  Lang  is  the  prseterperfect  of  Len^ian.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  and  old  English  writers  commonly  use 
the  proeterperfect  as  a  participle,  especially  with  the 
addition  of  the  prefixes  a  or  je. — 

"  Nota  secundo,**  says  Hickes,  "  has  praepositiones 
saepe  in  vicem  commutari,  prsesertim  Ire,  Be,  et  S/' — 
May  we  not  then  conclude  that  Ce-lanj  or  A-long  is 
the  past  participle  of  Len^ian,  and  means  Produced  ? 


Round,  Around  : 

Whose  place  is  supplied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  by 
I3peil  and  On-hpeil  *.  In  the  Danish  and  Swedish  by 
Omkring.  In  Dutch  by  Om-ring ;  and  in  Latin  by  Cir- 
cumy  a  Gr.  Yupto^y  of  which  circulus  is  the  diminutive. 

[*  Qu.  I3p«l,  On-bp«Bl }— Ed.] 
2  d2 
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Aside,  Aboard,  Across,  Astride,  require  no  ex- 
planation. 

During. 

The  French  participle  Durant ;  from  the  Italian  ; 
from  the  Latin.  The  whole  verb  Dure  was  some  time 
used  commonly  in  our  language. 

'<  And  al  his  luste,  and  al  his  besy  cure 
Was  for  to  loue  her  while  his  lyfe  mai  DURE." 

Chaucer f  Man  of  Lowes  T.  fol.  19«  pag.  1.  coL  fi. 

**  How  shuld  a  fyshe  withouten  water  DURE." 

Troylas,  boke4.  fol.  186.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 


-Eiemeotes  that  bethe  discordable 


Holden  a  bonde,  perpetually  DURTNO, 

That  Phebus  mote  his  rosy  day  forthbriog 

And  that  the  mone  hath  lorship  ouer  the  nightes.*' 

Ibid.  bokeS.  fol.  172.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  Euer  their  fame  shall  dure." 

Testament  of  Loue,  boke  2.  fol.  3 1 5.  pag.  1 .  col.  I . 

**  This  afiection,  with  reason  knytte,  DURETH  in  eueryche 
trew  herte/*— Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  331.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

<«  Desyre  hath  longe  DURED  some  speking  to  haue.'' 

Ibid,  boke  1 .  fol.  306.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 


Pending. 

The  French  participle  Pendant;  from  the  Italian; 
from  the  Latin. 
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Opposite. 
The  Latin  participle  Oppositus. 

MOIENING. 

The  French  participle  Moyennant ;  from  the  Italian 
Mediante  ;  from  the  Low  Latin. 

Save. 

The  imperative  of  the  verb.  This  prepositive  man- 
ner of  using  the  imperative  of  the  verb  To  save,  af- 
forded Chaucer's  Sompnour  no  bad  equivoque  against 
his  adversary  the  Friar ; 

'*  God  save  you  all,  SAVE  this  cursed  Frere." 

OUTCEPT. 

The  imperative  of  a  miscoined  verb,  whimsically  com- 
posed of  Out  and  capere,  instead  of  Ejs^  and  capere. 

^*  I'ld  play  hun  'gaine  a  knight,  or  a  good  squire,  or  gentle- 
man of  any  other  countie  i'  the  kingdome — OUTCEPT  Kent: 
for  there  they  landed  all  Gentlemen." 

B.  Jonson,  Tak  of  a  Tub,  act.  1.  see.  3. 

Odttake,  Odttaken. 

The  imperative,  and  the  past  participle,  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  were  formerly  in  very  common  use. 

*^  Problemes  and  demaundes  eke 
His  ivisedome  was  to  finde  and  seke : 
Whereof  he  wolde  in  sondrie  wise 
Opposen  them  that  weren  wise. 
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But  none  of  tbem  it  might  beare  . 
Upon  his  woide  to  yeue  answere 
OUTTAKEN  one,  whiche  was  a  kmght" 

Gcmetj  Conf.  Am.  M.  25.  pag.  1 .  cd.  2. 

''  And  also  though  a  man  at  ones 

Of  all  the  worlde  within  his  wones 

The  treasour  might  haue  euery  dele : 

Yet  had  he  but  one  mans  dele 

Towarde  hymselfe,  so  as  I  thynke. 

Of  clothynge,  and  of  meate  and  drinke. 

For  more  (OUTTAKE  vanitee) 

There  hath  no  lonle  in  his  degree.'' 

Ibid.  fol.  84.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
**  For  in  good  feith  yet  had  I  leuer, 

Than  to  cou^te  in  suche  aweye^ 

To  ben  for  euer  till  I  deye 

As  poore  as  Job,  and  loueles, 

OUTTAKEN  one.'* 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fbl.  97.  pag.  1.  col.  £• 

**  There  was  a  clerke  one  Lucius, 
A  courtier,  a  famous  man, 
Of  euery  witte  somwhat  he  can, 
OUTTAKE  that  hym  lacketh  rule. 
His  owne  estate  to  guyde  and  rule." 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  122.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
**  For  as  the  fisahe,  if  it  be  drie. 
Mote  in  defaute  of  water  die : 
Right  so  without  aier  on  liue 
No  man,  ne  beast,  wight  thriue. 
The  whiche  is  made  of  flesshe  and  bone. 
There  is  not,  OUTTAKE  of  all  none." 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  142.  pag.  I.  col. 2. 
'*  Whiche  euery  kynde  made  die 
That  upon  middel  erthe  stoode, 
OuTTAKE  Noc,  and  his  bloode." 

Ibid.  lib.  7*  fol.  144.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
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''  All  Other  sterres,  as  meD  fynde, 

Ben  shiDende  of  her  owne  kjnde : 

OUTTAK£  onely  the  moone  light, 

Whiche  is  not  of  him  selfe  bright." 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  145,  pag.  1 .  col.  J . 
**  Till  that  the  great  water  rage 

Of  Noe,  whiche  was  saide  the  flood. 

The  worlde,  whiche  than  in  synne  stood, 

Hath  dreinte,  OUTTAKE  lines  eight.'' 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  174.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

''  And  ye  my  mother,  my  soueraigne  plesance. 
Oner  al  thing,  OUTTAKE  Christ  on  hfte" 

Chaucer,  Man  ofLawes  T.  Ibl.  19.  pag. «.  col. «. 

'^  But  yron  was  there  none  ne  sftele, 
For  all  was  golde,  men  myght  se, 
OUTTAKE  the  fethers  and  the  tre." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  124.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

''  Sir,  sayden  they,  we  ben  at  one 
By  euen  accorde  of  eueryche  one, 
OUTTAKE  rychesse  al  onely" 

Ibid.  fol.  147.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

'*  And  from  the  perrel  saif,  and  out  of  dout 
Was  al  the  navy,  OUTTAKE  four  schippis  loist." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  151. 

*'  And  schortly  euery  thyng  that  doith  repare 
In  firth  or  feMd,  flude,  forest,  erth  or  are, 
Ast^blit  lyggis  styl  to  sleip  and  restis. 
Be  the  small  birdis  syttand  on  thare  nestis, 
Als  wele  the  wyld  as  the  tame  bestial). 
And  euery  uthir  thingis  grete  and  small : 
OUTTAK  the  mery  nychtyngale  Philomene, 
That  on  the  thome  sat  syngand  fro  the  splene  " 

Iliid.  prol.  to  booke  IS.  pag.  450. 
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''  And  also  I  resygne  all  my  knyghdy  dygnitie,  magesty  and 
crowne,  with  all  the  lordeshyppes,  powre  and  pryuileges  to  the 
foresayd  kingely  dygnitie  and  crown  belongings  and  al  otlier 
lordsbippes  and  possessyons  to  me  in  any  maner  of  wyse  per- 
taynynge,  what  nams  and  condicion  thei  be  of;  OUTTake  the 
landes  and  possessions  for  me  and  mine  obyte  purchased  and 
boughte." — Fabian* s  Chronicle^  Richard  the  Second. 

Nigh.     Near.     Next. 

NiGHy  Near  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  adjective  Nih,  Neh, 
Neahy  Neahj,  vicinus.  And  Next  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
superlative  Neahjc/ic:,  Neh|ic:. 

^<  Forsoth  this  prouerbe  it  is  no  lye. 
Men  say  thus  alway,,the  NYE  slye 
Maketh  the  ferre  loue  to  be  lothe." 

Chaucer,  Myllers  Tale,  fol.  13.  pag.  1 .  col.  1. 

<'  Lo  an  olde  prouerbe  alleged  by  manye  wyse :  Whan  bale 
is  greatest,  than  is  bote  a  NYE  bore." 

Test,  of  Lout,  boke  2.  fol.  320.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Mr.  Ty rwhitt  in  his  Glossary  says  well — "  Hext,  Sax. 
high^t.  Hegh.  HeghesL  Hegst.  Hext.  In  the  same 
manner  Next  is  formed  from  Negh." — But  he  does  not 
well  say  that — "  Next  generally  means  the  nighestfoU 
lowing,  but  sometimes  the  nighest  preceding"  For  it 
means  simply  the  nighest,  and  never  implies  either  fol- 
lowing or  preceding.     As,  "  To  sit  next.'*  &c. 

Instead. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  On  j^e^e,  In  j-tebe,  i.  e.  In 
place.     In  the  Latin  it  is  Vice  and  Loco.     In  the  Ita- 
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liao  In  luogjo.  In  the  Spanish  En  lugar.  And  in 
French  Au  lieu.  In  the  Dutch  it  is  either  In  stede  or 
In  plaats.  In  the  German  On  statL  In  the  Danish 
Istaden.  And  in  the  Swedish  (as  we  use  either  Home 
STEAD  or  Home  stall)  it  is  Istaellet« 

Our  oldest  English  writers  more  rarely  used  the 
French  word  Place^  but  most  commonly  the  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  word  STAA.S,  Stret),  Stebe.  The 
instances  are  so  abundantly  numerous  that  it  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  give  any. 

<'  But  take  this  lore  into  thy  wit. 
That  all  thyng  hath  tyme  and  STEDE : 
The  churche  serueth  for  the  bede. 
The  chambre  is  of  an  other  speche." 

Gower^  lib.  5.  fol.  124.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Gefiray,  thou  wottest  wel  this. 
That  euery  kyndely  thynge  that  is 
Hath  a  kyndely  STEDE  there  he 
May  best  in  it  conserued  be." 

Chaucer,  Fame,  boke2,  fol.  295.  p. «.  c.  2. 

"  Furth  of  that  STEDE  I  went." 

Douglas,  boke  2.  pag.  59. 

<'  But  ie,  unhappy  men,  fle  fira  this  STEDE/' 

Ibid,  boke  3.  pag.  89. 

The  substantive  stead  is  by  no  means  obsolete,  as 
S.  Johnson  calls  it ;  nothing  being  more  com^lon  and 
familiar  than — "  You  shall  go  in  their  stead."  It  is 
likewise  not  very  uncommon  in  composition ;  as  Home- 
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Steady  Bedsteady  Roadstead*,  Girdkstead-f,  NoonstedX, 
Stead&st,  Steady,  &c. 

One  easy  coiruption  of  this  word  sted^  in  compo- 
sition, has  much  puzzled  all  our  etymologists.  Becanus 
thinks  that  Step  mother  is  quasi  Stiff  mother^  from  Stief, 
durus ;  and  so  called  because  she  is  commonly  '^  durOj 
9auiy  immitUy  rigida.""  Vossius  on  the  contrary  thinks 
she  is  so  called,  ^^jaifukieiu  mater^  as  a  stiff  BXkd  strong 

*  We  often  meet  with  the  word  Roadstead  in  Voyages,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  still  a  common  term  with  all  seafaring  men.— - 
^  On  Thursday  Captain  Fauchey  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The 
purport  of  his  dispatches,  we  conceive,  can  only  be  a  represen- 
tation of  the  necessity  of  evacuating  L'Isle  Dieu ;  as  it  pro- 
duces nothing,  has  no  good  Roadnted,  and  is  not  tenable,  if  not 
protected  by  a  fleet" — Morning  Chronicle,  October  19, 1795. 
-  *^  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Plymouth.  The  Anson  roan  of  war, 
of  44  guns,  rode  out  the  storm  like  a  duck,  without  the  least 
damage^  in  the  Sound ;  which,  though  an  open  RoadHead,  has 
most  excellent  holding  ground." 

Morning  CAronic/€,  January  27, 1796. 

"  In  consequence  of  having  received  information  on  Wed- 

nesday  night  at  dght  o'clock,  that  three  large  ships  of  war  and 

a  lugger  had  anchored  in  a  small  Roadited  upon  the  coast,  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  this  tov^rn." 

Limdon  Gazette  Extraordinary,  February  27,  1797. 
f  **  His  nose  by  mesure  wrought  ful  right, 
Crispe  was  his  heere,  and  eke  ful  bryght, 
His  shulders  of  large  brede. 
And  smalyshe  in  the  Gyrdehtede" 

Chaucer,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  ful.  123.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
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support  of  the  family ;  '^  quia  fiilcit  donluiii  cum  nova 
haereditate."  Junius,  observing  that  there  is  ndt  only 
Stepmoihery  but  also  Stepchildj  Stepstnty  Stepdaughter ^ 
brother^  sister,  &c.  to  all  of  whotn  this  iniputtitioti  df 
severity  cannot  surely  belong,  (neither  caA  the^  b^  said 
fukire  domum  cum  nova  httreditate^  says  Stepmother  is 
so  called,  quasi  orphanorum  mater :  ''  nam  Stepan  An- 
glo-Saxonibus,  et  Stiufan  Alamannis  videntur  olim 
usurpata  pro  orbare.'^    S.  Johnson,  neither  contented 

"  For  hete  her  clothes  down  she  dede. 
Almost  to  her  Gerdybtede 
Than  lay  she  uncovert/' 

See  fVarton*8  Hist,  of  EngL  Poetry ,  vol.  5.  p.  xxxv. 

"  Divide  yourself  into  two  halfs,  just  by  the  Girdk-siead; 
send  one  half  with  your  Jady,  and  keep  t'  other  to  yourself.'' 

B.  Jonson,  Eastward  Hoe,  act  3. 
{''Should  all  hell's  black  inhabitants  conspire. 
And  more  unhear'd  of  mischief  to  them  hire. 
Such  as  high  heav'n  were  able  to  afiright. 
And  on  the  Noonsted  bring  a  double  night.'' 

Drayton*  s  Mooncalf. 

**  It  was  not  long  ere  he  perceivM  the  skies 
Settled  to  rain,  and  a  black  cloud  arise, 
Whose  foggy  grossness  so  opposed  the  light. 
As  it  would  turn  the  Noonsted  into  night.''  Ibid, 

"  She  by  her  spells  could  make  the  moon  to  stay. 
And  from  the  East  she  could  keep  back  the  day. 
Raise  mists  and  fogs  that  could  eclipse  the  light. 
And  with  the  Noonsted  she  could  mix  the  night."      Ibid. 

*'  With  all  our  sister  nymphs,  that  to  the  Noonsted  look." 

Poly-olbion,  First  Song. 
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with  any  of  the  foregoing  reasoning,  nor  yet  with  the 
videntur  olim  usurpata^  determined  also  to  try  his  hand 
(and  a  clumsy  one  God  knows  it  is)  at  an  etymology ; 
but  instead  of  it  produced  a  Pun.  Stepnujther^  accord- 
ing to  him,  is — ^'  a  woman  who  has  stepped  into  the 
plaee  of  the  true  mother." 

But  in  the  Danish  collateral  language,  the  com- 
pounds remain  uncorrupted ;  and  there  they  are,  with 
a  clear  and  unforced  meaning  applicable  to  all — Sted- 
fader ^  Stedmoder^  Stedbroder^  Stedsostery  Stedbarn,  Sted- 
sofij  Steddotter.  i.  e.  Vice,  Loco,  in  the  place  of,  In- 
stead of,  a  father,  a  mother,  a  brother,  &c. 

About. 

Spelman.  "  Abuttare,  occurrere,  vergere,  scopum 
appetere,  finem  exerere,  terminare.  A  Grallico  abutter^ 
sen  abouter;  haec  eadem  significant. — La  Bout  enim 
Jinem;  terminumy  vel  scopum  designat :  Inde  Angl.  a 
But  pro  meta ;  et  about,  pro  circa  rem  vel  scopum 
versare.  Vox  feodalis,  et  agri  mensoribus  nostris  fre- 
quentissima,  qui  prsediorum  fines  (quos  ipsi  ceq^ita  vo- 
cant,  Marculfus/roizte^,  Galli  bouts)  abuttare  dicunt  in 
adversam  terram ;  cum  se  illuc  adigant  aut  proten- 
dant.  Latent  autem  nunquam  aiunt  abuttare*:  sed 
terram  pro^imam  adjacere."-*Z^  Coustume  reformiede 
NormandiCy  cap.  556. — "  Le  Serjeant  est  tenue  faire 

*  I  hardly  venture  to  say  that  I  believe  the  correct  and  exact 
Spelman  is  here  mistaken. 
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lecture  des  lettres,  et  obligations,  et  declaration,  par 
Bouts  et  costes  des  dites  terres  saisies." 

Juniiis.  "  But,  Scopus.  G.  But.  Fortasse  desump- 
tum  est  nomen  ab  illis  monticellis,  qui  in  limitibus 
agrorum  ab  Agrimensoribus  constituebantur,  atque  ab 
iis  Bodones  sive  Botones  nuncupabantur,  et  ad  quos, 
artem  sagittandi  exercentes,  tela  sua  veluti  ad  scopum 
dirigebant." 

Skinner.  "  About,  ab  A.S.  Abutan,  Ymbutan,  Cir- 
cum,  illud,  quantum  ad  priorem  syllabam,  a  prsep.  Ab, 
boc  a  prsep.  Ymb,  quod  a  prsep.  loquerali,  Lat.  Am, 
6r.  A(ipi^  ortum  ducit,  utr.  secundum  posteriorem  syl- 
labam ab  A.S.  Ute  vel  Utan,  Foris,  Foras,  Extremus, 
item  Extremitas,  iinde  et  defluxit  Belg.  Buyten,  quod 
idem  sonat  \  quod  enim  aliud  ambit  partes  ejus  ex- 
teriores,  i.e.  extimam  superficiem  attingit  et  obvolvit." 

"  Abutt,  a  Fr.  Aboutir.  Vergere,  confinem  esse, 
ubi  scilicet  ager  unus  in,  vel  versus,  alium  protenditur, 
et  ei  conterminus  est :  hoc  a  nom.  Bouty  Extremitas, 
Terminus :  quod  satis  manifeste  a  prsep.  Lat  Ab^  et 
A.S.  Utre,  Foras,  Foris,  ortum  trahit;  q.  d.  quod  foras 
protuberat  vel  extuberat.'* 

"  But,  a  Fr.  G.  Bout^  Extremitas,  Finis,  Punctum, 
Aboutir  J  ad  finem  tendere,  accedere,  acuminari.  But 
etiam  in  re  nautica  Ewtremitatem  alicujus  rei  signat, 
manifeste  Franco-Gallicse  originis." 

Menage.     "  Bute — Botto  et  Botontinus  se  trouvent 
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en  cette  signification.  Faustos  et  Valerius  dans  le 
receuil  Des  authenn  qui  ont  escrit  De  limitibus  agro- 
rum,  page  312. — *  In  limitibus  ubi  rariares  terminas 
amstituimus,  monticellas  plantavimus  de  terruj  quos  bo- 
T0NTIN08  appellayimus.' "  Le  jurisconsulte  Paulus 
livre  V.  de  ces  sentences  titre  22. — "  Qtd  terminas  effih 
diunt  vel  exarant  arbarfsve  terminates  evertuntj  vel  qui 

amvellunt  bodones,  &c."      Cujas  sur  ce  lieu: 

^  BODONCSy  sic  uno  exemplari  scriptum  legimus,  cujus 
nobis  eopiam  fecit  Piraeus  noster.  Bodones  sive  Bo- 
tones  vicem  tefminonun  prsestant.  Vox  est  Mensorum, 
vel  eoruQi  qui  de  i^|;roraia  e^  limitum  conditionibus 
spripserunt*." 

Spelman,  Junius,  Skinner  and  M^iagei  all  res<Ml  to 
Franco-Gall,  for  their  etymology.  As  for  boto  aad  its 
diminutive  botontinus  (which  have  been  quoted)  ikey 
are  evidently  the  translation  of  a  Gothic  word  common 
to  all  the  northern  nations :  which  word,  as  it  still  re- 
mains in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  was  by  our  ancestors 
written  Boba  (whence  our  English  To  bode  and  many 
other  words),  and  means  the  first  outward  extremity  or 
boundary  of  any  thing.  Hence  Onboba  f ,  Onbura, 
TCbuta,  ABOUT. 

*  So,  Vifalii  de  Limit.  ''Hi  non  sunt  semper  a  feno  taxati, 
et  circa  Botontinos  conservantur."  Innocent,  de  Cas.  Litter. 
''  Alius  fontanas  sub  se  habens,  super  se  montem,  in  trivio  ires 
Botontinos."  Auctor  de  Agrim.  "  Si  sint  Botontini  tenrB&  ex 
superis  prohibeo  te  sacrameDjtum  dare." 

[t  No  such  word  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries. 
For  Onbnta,  &c.  read  On.botan,  Abucan.     Ed.] 
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After. 
AFTER(Goth.  A^TAK32- A-S./epteji.  Dutch il^-fcr, 
Achter.  Danish  EfteTy  Bag.  Sw^ish  Efterr  Atra, 
AckteVy)  is  used  as  a  noun  adjective  in  Anglo-SazoBy 
in  English,  and  in  most  of  the  northern  languages.  I 
suppose  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  comparative  of  the 
noun  AFT  (A.S.  /©pt) :  for  the  retention  of  which  lat- 
ter noun  in  our  language  we  are  probably  obliged  to 
our  seamen. 

Hindf  Aftj  and  Back^  have  all  originally  the  same 
meaning.  In  which  assertion  (although  aft  had  not 
remained  in  our  language)  I  should  think  myself  well 
justified  by  the  authority,  or  rather  the  sound  judge- 
ment, of  Mr.  de  Brosses ;  who  says  well — "  Quelque- 
fois  la  signification  primitive  nous  est  derobee,  faute 
de  monuments  qui  I'indiquent  en  la  langue.  Alors 
cependant  on  la  retrouve  parfois  en  la  recherchant 
dans  les  langues  meres  ou  collateralles."  In  the  Danish 
langus^  they  express  the  same  meaning  by,  Far  og 
Bagf  which  we  express  by  Fare  and  Aft,  or,  Brfare 
and  Behind.  And  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  they  use  in- 
diiferently  Behmdan,  Besptan,  and  Onbsec. 

Down",  Adown. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dun,  Hbnrx.     Minshew  and 
Junius  derive  it  from  Auva^,  subeo. 

Skinner  says — "  Speciose  alludit  Gr.  Awar." 
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Lye  says, — "  Non  male  referas  ad  Arm.  Doun,  pro- 
fundus/' 

S.  Johnson,  in  point  of  etymology  and  the  meaning 
of  words,  is  always  himself. 

Adown,  the  adverb,  he  sayi,  is  "  from  A,  and 
Doum ; "  and  means — "  On  the  ground/' 

Adown,  the  preposition,  means — "  Towards  the 
ground" 

But  though  ADOWN  comes  from  Ay  and  Down, — 
Down,  the  preposition,  he  says,  comes  from  ^una, 
Saxon :  and  means ;  ^^  1st  Along  a  descent;  and  2dly. 
Towards  the  mouth  of  a  river.'' 

Down,  the  adverb,  he  says,  means — "On  the  ground."* 
But  Down,  the  substantive,  he  says,  is  from  bun, 
Saxon,  a  hill ;  but  is  used  now  as  if  derived  from  the 
adverb:  for  it  means,  "  1st.  A  large  o^n  plain  or  valley.'' 

And  as  an  instance  of  its  meaning  a  valley^  he  im- 
mediately presents  us  with  Salisbury  Plain. 

**  On  the  Downs  as  we  see,  near  Wilton  the  fsur, 
A  hastened  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go.*' 

Arcadia^  by  Sir  Ph.  Sydney. 

He  then  gives  four  instances  more  to  shew  that  it  means 
a  vaUey;  in  every  one  of  which  it  means  hills  or  rising 
grounds.  To  compleat  the  absurdity,  he  then  says,  it 
means,  "  2dly.  A  hill,  arising  ground  ;  and  that,  This 
sense  is  very  rare."    Although  it  has  this  sense  in  every 
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instance  he  has  given  for  a  contrary  sense :  nor  has  he 
given,  nor  could  he  give,  any  instance  where  this  sub- 
stantive has  any  other  sense  than  that  which  he  says 
is  so  rare. — But  this  is  like  all  the  rest  from  this  quar- 
ter ;  and  I  repeat  it  again,  the  book  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  country. 

Freret,  Falconer,  Wachter  and  De  Brosses,  have  all 
laboriously  and  learnedly  (but,  I  think,  not  happily) 
considered  the  word  Dun. 

From  what  Camden  says  of  the  antient  names  (Dan- 
monii  or  Dunmonii^  and  Dobuni)  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwal  and  Gloucestershire,  and  of  the  two  rivers 
{Daven  or  Dan  or  Dun  or  Don)  in  Cheshire  and  in 
Yorkshire;  it.seems^  as  if  he  supposed  that  our  En- 
glish word  DOWN  came  to  us  from  the  Britons. 

Solinus,  he  observes,  called  the  Cornish  men  Dun- 
monii;  "  which  name  seems  to  come  from  their  dwell- 
ing there  under  hills.  For  their  habitation  all  over 
this  country  is  low  and  in  vallies ;  which  manner  of 
dwelling  is  called  in  the  British  tongue  Danmunith. 
In  which  sense  also  the  province  next  adjoining  is  at 
this  day  named  by  the  Britons  Duffneinty  that  is  to 
say,  Low  valliesJ' 

Of  the  Dobuni  he  says, — "  This  their  name,  I  be- 
lieve, is  formed  from  Duffen^  a  British  word  ;  because 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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die  places  where  tliey  planted  AitmseWea,  were  for  die 
most  part  low  and  Ijring  under  ibe  hiUs." 

Speaking  of  the  river  in  Cheshire,  he  says, — "  Then 
Cometh  this  Dan  or  more  truly  Daven^  to  Davenport^ 
commonly  called  Danport.^ 

Of  the  river  in  Yoikshine,  he  says, — ^  The  river 
DanuSy  commonly  called  Don  or  Dune^  so  termed,  as 
it  should  seem,  because  it  is  carried  in  a  cStamiel  low 
and  sunk  in  the  ground :  for  so  much  signifietfa  Dan 
in  the  British  language*.'* 

Selden,  in  his  notes  on  the  first  song  of  Drayton's 


*  *'  Re^osem  illam  insedferont  antiquitus  Britanni,  qui  SoUdo 
Dunmomt  dicti.  Quod  nomen  ab  habitatione  sub  raondbus 
factum  videatur.  Inferius  enim,  et  convallibus  passim  per  banc 
regionem  habitatur,  quod  Datimunith  Britannicc  dkitur :  quo 
etiam  sensu  proxima  provincia  Dt^fffimU^  i.e.  depresse  vaUes, 
41  Britannis  hodie  vocatttr.**-- >Psig.  133.  Folio  Edit  1607« 

^  Dobunot  videamus,  qui  olim,  ubi  nunc  Glocesterahire  et 
Oxfordshire,  habit&runt.  Horum  nomen  factum  a  Dtfffen  Bri- 
tannica  dictione  credimus ;  quod  maxima  ex  parte  loca  jacentia 
et  depressa  sub  collibus  insidebant." — Flag.  249- 

"  Dan  vel  Daven  e  montibus  &c.  fertur  ad  8cc.  Deinde  Da- 
venport, vulgo  Danport  accedit.'* — Pag.  46 1. 

*'  DanuSf  vulgo  Doiiet  Dune,  ita,  ut  videtur,  nominatus,  quod 
pressiori  et  inferiori  in  solum  labitur  alveo ;  id  enim  Dan  Bri- 
tannis significat/' — Pag.  562. 
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Miltoin,  I  doubt  no|;  oa  the  same  apthority^  calls  t^e 
river  "  the  gtdphy  DirK.** 

.     Of  utmost  Ty/cjEd^  or  Op??^  ojt  gulp^y  JDwR." 

4^4  P»h^9  9^<m  i^w^nm  wit^  ^4tm»j  ^wii- 

lating,  without  any  dissent,  the  marginal  note^  /^  i^if^ 

^  ^xft^wKi^e  pn^vwJww  .4y^  ^ff^m\mi\  In  ithese 

words,  V  DuffsHj  in  Britisht  deep  ov  low."  it 

How  thex^y  %ainsjt  fucJ^  autbpr^j^^  Ml  Ji  W^ 
whatever  reason  foi^fied,  .V6n|tqi»  to  iledare,.  that  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  Anglo-Scqcpns  received  either 
the  Q^pp^e  of  tUese  jrivra^  /jir  J^ejijr  ■  wpr^  pi|o,  Sbif^i 
(which  is  evid^^ly  pj^r  ^g^pow^,  m>owiSy  AtSsiffafSlif 
spelled),  in  any  manner  from  the  British  language?  4f^ 
as  for  Duffen  (from  which,  with  <Oa]pQde», 4  ^ink.die 
words  proceeded),  we  have  it  in  our  own  language,  (tfie 
ii^glft^JWW  W4  wi^  ^fmoip  wewipg  of  «lffi/r^  jle- 

* 
](f,  jrath.Gaiipulan,,we  inuunippose  the  Ang^o-Saxon 

Xxm  to  have  proceeded  through  liie  gradations  of 
Dufen  f  ^*^  ^'^^***'>  "^^^  ^^^  i&«WV 

I  should  thi^ik  }t  ^Qk  i^i^ral  4p  .deinyi^ihc^  tl^  f^ffoi^ 

2  e2 
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of  die  riTers*  and  the  prqM>8ition  from  Dupenf^the 
past  participle  of  ihe  Anglo-lSaxon  verb  Dupan,  mer- 
gere,  to  sink^  to  plunge,  to  dwe,  to  dip.  And  the  usual 
prefix  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  participles,  K,  in  Sbun, 
strongly  favours  the  supposition ;{; .  In  most  of  the  pas- 
sages too  in  which  the  preposition  or  adverb  down  is 
used  in  English,  the  sense  of  this. participle  is  clearly 
expressed ;  and,  without  the  least  straining  or  twisting, 
the  acknowledged  participle  may  be  put  instead  of  the 

^  I  suppose  the  river  Dave  in  Staflordshire  to  have  its  deno- 
mination from  the  same  word,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

t  The  Anglo-Saxons  use  indiflferendy  for  the  past  participle 
of  Dapan  either  Dopeb^  or  Dujien  or  Dopen.  I  suppose  this  same 
verb  to  have  been  variously  pronounced, 

Dofian  "I  TDopen.  Doven.  Dotm.jDoiiii.DOWN.DOK. 

Dnpap    >  Hence  \  Duj»d.  Duven.  Duvn.  DUN.  DUNE. 


Dapaa  J  vOajm.  Daven.  Davn.  DAN. 

{-{ 


Dypan 

or     ^  —  -J  To  Dice 


[  :|:  See  Lamb,  ten  Kate,  Jnleiding  S^c.  v.  Duikm,  ducken,  sese 
demittere,  vol.  2.  p.  171 ;  and  v.  Duiv,  dofen,gedofen,  meigere^ 
ib.  p.  025.     Ten  Kate  considers  these  as  cognate  roots. 

But  Mr.  Richardson  {Illustrations  of  Engl.  PkUology)  ob- 
serves that  Mr.  Tooke  does  not  seem  confident  in  this  etymology : 
and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  DOWN,  ADOWN,  is  a 
contraction  of  Of-bane^^oryrom  hill,  downhill,  proclivis.  See 
Lye  V.  *'  Op-bane.  Deorsiim." — Also,  under  the  words  Dob, 
monsy  and  Op,  Lye  refers  to  A.S.  authorities  for  the  exjMeesioa 
^' Of  bane.  Downward,  down.  Deorsum.'' — Ed.] 
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supposed  preposition  :  although  there  may  perhaps  be 
some  passages  in  which  the  preposition  down  is  used, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  participle  may  not  so  plainly 
aj^pear. 

Upon.     Up.     Over.     Bove.     Above. 

These  prepositions  have  all  one  common  origin  and 
signification.  Upon.  Upan.  Upa. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Upa.  Upepa.  Upemaspt.  are  the 
noans^  alius,  aUioTy  altissimus. 

Upon,  Upan,  Upa.  Altus  (Fr.  Th.  Uph.)  upon,  up. 
Upepa,  Opepe,  Opep,  Altior.  over  or  upper. 
Upemaspt.  Altissimus.  upmost,  uppermost,  upper- 

EST,  OVEREST. 

Be-upan  or  Bupan.  bove. 
On-bupan.  above. 

The  use  of  these  words  in  English  as  adjectives  is 
very  common ;  as  it  is  also  in  all  the  northern  lan- 
guages :  for  the  same  words  are  used  in  all  of  them*. 

*  Germ.        Auf.  Auher. 

Oben.  Ober.  Oberste. 

Dutch.       Op.  Opper.  Opperste. 

Boven.  Over.  Oversie. 

Danish.      Oven.  Over.  Overste. 

Ober. 

•  o 

Swedish.    Uppe.  Ofwer.  OfwenU 

o 

Up.  Ofre.  Ypperst 
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"« Abow  hb  h^Ai  9im  Uiere  hcm^tb 
A  finite  wfaiche  to  tbM  pAub  lonfetfa  i 
And  that  fruite  toiicbeth  euer  in  one 
tiis  OVER  i)ppe.*^ 

Gawer,  lib.  5.  fol.  85.  pag.  2.  col.  %. 

**  Her  OVER  Ijpp  V^yped  ibe^  ^  clend 
That  in  her  cup  was  no  fertbynge  sene.** 

ProL  tt>  Cant.  Tales.    Prhnstt. 

'<  Ful  thredbare  was  his  bV^R  coiiftpy.'* 

Ibid.    Gierke  of  Oxarf. 

**  'tiixX  of  ^is  wursbip  recketb  he  so  lyte 
,  Hys  OVEREST  sloppe  is  not  wordi  a  myte.** 

PM.t9Chm^  YtmnfM  Tale. 

**  By  which  degrees  mea  myght  elimben  from  the  m^gfiherea 
letter  to  the  UPPERE8T." 

BblBcmi,  bStei.  iUl.«2l.  [^g<l<  ^1. 1. 

<<  Why  suffieth  he  suche  slyding  chaunges,  that  kdj^turiien 
suche  noble  tbynges  as  ben  we  m^  that  artfe  a  fayre  persell  of 
the  erth,  and  holden  the  UPPEREST  degree  under  6od  of  be- 
nigne  thinges."— ^e«^  of  Lone,  fol.  3l4.  pag.  I.  dbl.  1, 

It  18  Abi  necess2U*y  foir  my  present  purpose  to  brace 
iiie  rarbcles  any  furtner  than  io  some  Noun  or  Verb  of 
a  deiermihate  sighiiication ;  and  tkere^re  t  migkt  here 
stop  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  noun  IJji^n,  altus.  But  I 
believe  that  Upon^  Upa,  upov^  up^  means  the  same  as 
7bp  or  Head^  and  is  originally  derived  from  the  same 
source.    ThuSj 

••  — Lo^Mih^s^  is  ydung  aihbition*fe  ladder. 
Whereto  the  cfittiber  Upwards  turns  his  face ; 
But  v^heti  he  hatft  atlUh'd  thte  Tdpfnost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back." 
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Where  you  may  use  indifferently  either  Upward,  Tap- 
ward,  or  Headmard;  or  T^nrnt,  Upmost,  or  Headmost, 

Some  etymologiats  have  chosen  to  derive  the  name 
of  that  part  of  our  body  from  the  Scythian  Ha,  altus ; 
or  the  Islandic  Had,  altitudo ;  or  the  Gothic  hADh, 
altua;  or  (with  Junius)  from  the  Greek  vsrvro^;  or 
Th0ot  Hoh;  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  )3eah.  But  our 
English  words  Head  and  Heaven  are  evidently  the  past 
participles  Heaved  and  Heaven  of  the  verb  to  Heave  : 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  K)eapob,  )3eapb,  caput,  and  )3eopen, 
JSeapen,  coelum,  are  the  past  participles  of  the  verb 
)3eapan,  VSeopui,  to  heave,  to  lift  up.  Whence  ..Upon 
also  may  easily  be  derived,  and  with  the  same  signi- 
fication. And  I  believe  that  the  names  of  all  abstract 
relation  (as  it  is  called)  are  taken  either  from  the  ad* 
jectived  common  names  of  objects,  or  from  the  parti- 
ciples of  common  verbs.  The  relations  of  place  are 
more  commonly  from  the  names  of  some  parts  of  our 
body ;  such  as.  Head,  Toe,  Breast,  Side,  Back,  Womb, 
Skin,  &c. 

Wilkins  seems  to  have  felt  something  of  this  sort, 
when  he  made  his  ingenious  attempt  to  explain  the  local 
prepositions  by  the  help  of  a  man's  figure  in  the  fol- 
lowing Diagram.  But  confining  his  attention  to  ideas 
(in  which  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Locke),  he  overlooked 
the  etymology  of  words,  which  are  their  signs,  and  in 
which  the  secret  lay. 
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[part  1. 


'^  For  the  clearer  explication  of  these  local  preposi- 
tions (says  he)  I  shall  refer  to  this  following  Diagram. 
In  which  by  the  oval  figures  are  represented  the  pre- 
positions determined  to  motion,  wherein  the  acuter 
part  doth  point  out  the  tendency  of  that  motion.  The 
squares  are  intended  to  signify  rest  or  the  term  of  mo- 
tion. And  by  the  round  figures  are  represented  such 
relative  prepositions,  as  may  indifferently  refer  either 
to  motion  or  rest." 


VS4fl9r^^VQ)Mffifm 


\hout 


In  all  probability  the  Abb6  de  TEp^e  borrowed  his 
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method  of  teaching  the  prepositions  ta  his  deaf  and 
dund)  scholars  from  this  notion  of  Wilkins. 

**  Tout  ce  que  je  puis  regarder  directement  en  Foce^ 
est  Devant  moi :  tout  ce  que  je  ne  psox  voir  sans  re* 
toumer  la  tdte  de  Tautre  cot^  est  Derrihre  moi. 

^^  S'agissoit*il  de  faire  entendre  qu'une  action  ^toit 
pass^e?  II  jettoit  au  hasard  deux  ou  trois  fois  sa  main 
du  cote  de  son  epaule.  Enfin  s'il  desiroit  annoncer 
une  action  future,  il  faisoit  avancer  sa  main  droite  di- 
rectement devant  lui." 

Des  Sourds  et  Muets,  2  edit  pag.  54« 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  waste  a  word  on  the  pre- 
positions touching^  concerning^  regardingj  respecting j 
relating  tOy  savings  except,  exeeptingy  according  to,  grant 
ingy  allowing^  considering,  notwithstamUng,  neighkonr- 
ingj  &c.,  nor  yet  on  the  compound  prepositions  InrtOj 
VfhtOy  Unrtill,  Out-ofj  Through-out,  Fronhoff,  &c. 

B. 

I  certainly  should  not,  if  you  had  explained  all  die 
simple  terms  of  which  the  latter  are  compounded;  I 
acknowledge  that  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  some 
of  your  prepositions  are  sufficiently  plain  and  satisfac- 
tory :  and  of  the  others  I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  en- 
tertain a  decided  opinion  till  after  a  more  mature  con 
sideration.  Pedetentim  progredi,  was  our  old  favourite 
motto  and  caution,  when  first  we  began  together  in  our 
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early  dmfs  to  ocamAer  and  coiiTene  upon  pkiloeophical 
subjects ;  and,  having  na  fkncifiil  system  of  my  own  to 
mislead  me,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  relinquish  it. 
B«f  there  stiU  remain  fitie  siflq[>le  prepoaitions,  of  which 
you  have  not  yet  taken  the  smallest  notice.  How  do 
you  account  for  Ik^  Out,  On,  Oww,  and  At  ? 

H. 

Oh !  As  for  these,  I  must  fairly  answer  you  with 
Martin  Luther j — '^  Je  les  defendrois  aisement  devant 
\h  Papa,  mais.  je  ne  s^ais  comment  les  justifier  devant 
le  Diable."  With  the  common  run  of  Etymologists,  I 
should  make  no  bad  figure  by  repeating  what  others 
have  said  concerning  them ;  but  I  despair  of  satisfying 
you  with  any  thing  they  have  advanced  or  I  can  offer, 
because  I  cannot  altogether  satisfy  myself.  The  ex- 
planation and  etymology  of  these  words  require  a  de 
gree  of  knowledge  in  all  the  antient  oorthem  languages, 
and  a  skill  in  the  application  of  that  knowledge,  which 
I  am  v^  far  from  assuming  t  and,  though  I  am  almost 
persuaded  by  some  of  my  own  conjectures  concerning 
them*,  I  am  not  willing,  by  an  apparently  forced  and 
far-IS^hed  derivation,  to  justify  your  imputation  of 

"*  In  the  Gothic  and  Angb-Saxon,  YNHAy  ^^^*  "'^^ 
aaerWf  tiscera,  venttr,  interior  pars  carpoirit,  (Imia,  inne,  is 
also  in  a  fleeonitlaiy  sense  used  for  cavfi,  cdl^  cavern.)  ini 
there  are  ^ome  etymological  reasons  which  make  it  not  impro- 
bable that  OUT  derives  from  a  word  originally  mesming  Hdn.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  IN  and  OUT  come  originally  from 
two  Vouns  meaning  those  two  parts  of  the  body. 
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etymological  legerdemain.  Nor  do  I  think  any  further 
inquiry  necessary  to  justify  my  conclusion  concerning 
the  prepositions ;  having,  in  my  opinion,  fully  intitled 
myself  to  the  application  of  that  axiom  of  M.  de  Brosses 
(Art.  216.) — **  La  preuve  connue  d'un  grand  nombre 
de  mots  d'une  esp^ce,  doit  etablir  une  pr6cepte  gene- 
rate sur  les  autres  mots  de  roeme  esp^ce,  k  Torigine 
desquels  on  ne  pent  plus  remonter.  On  doit  en  bonne 
logique  juger  des  choses  que  Ton  ne  pent  connoitre, 
par  celles  de  mSme  esp^ce  qui  sont  bien  connues ;  en 
les  ramenant  k  un  principe  dont  1  evidence  se  fait  ap- 
percevoir  par  tout  oA  la  vue  pent  s'etendre.'* 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OF  ADVKRBS. 

B. 

JL HE  first  general  division  of  words  (and  that  which 
has  been  and  still  is  almost  universally  held  by  Gram- 
marians) is  into  Declinable  and  Indeclinable.  All  the 
Indeclinables  except  the  Adverb,  we  have  already  con- 
sidered. And  though  Mr.  Harris  has  taken  away  tke 
Adverb  from  its  old  station  amongst  the  other  Indecli 
nableSi  and  has,  by  a  singular  whim  of  his  own,  made 
it  a  secondary  class  of  Attributives,  or  (as  he  calls  them) 
Attributes  of  Attributes ;  yet  neither  does  he  nor  any 
other  Grammarian  seem  to  have  any  clear  notion  of 
its  nature  and  character. 

B.  Jonson*  and  Wallis  and  all  others,  I  think,  seem 

■   ■ '  "*    ».     ■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■  I. -        ■  I  ■ 

*  ''  Prepositions  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  Adverbs,  and  ought  to 
be  refierred  thither/' — B.  Jonson's  Grammar. 

'<  Interjectio  posset  ad  Adverbium  reduci ;  sed  quia  nuyori 
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to  confound  it  with  the  PrepositionSi  Conjunctions  and 
Interjectioiis.  A|idBenri|yH|(tdw)iomleiri|ip^ has  great 
obligations)  advances  something  which  almost  justifies 
you  for  calling  this  class^  what  you  lately  termed  it, 
the  common  sink  and  repository  of  all  heterogeneous, 
unknown  corruptions^  For,  he  jsays, — "  Omnis  pars 
orationis,  quando  desinit  esse  quod  est,  migrat  in  Ad- 
verbium*." 

I  think  I  can  translate  Servius  intelligibly — ^Every 
word,  guando  desinit  esse  quod  est^  when  a  Grammarian 
know  Aot  vW  tp  m^epf  jit,iBi|fra(  m  M^^rkmh^^ 

These  Adverbs  however  ^whicSi  are  no  more  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  speech  than  the  partidles  we  liave  already 
considered)  shafl  give  us  but  litde  trouMe,  and  shall 
waste  no  time :  for  I  need  not  repeat  the  reasoning 
which  I  liave  already  used  wilb  ^e  Conjunctions  and 
Prepositions. 

AJI  Advi^nki  ending  in  ^y  (the  mos^  prolific  iMranph 


bus  nostris  placuit  illam  distinguere ;  non  est  cur  in  re  tarn  temu 
hmreBm\3ts/*^JCarmm»eL 

■**  Cfii&z  est  pltttAc  dans  noire  langue  im  Ainetkt  ^%iae 

*  "  Recte  dictum  est  ex  ondni  adjecuvo.  fieri  adverbium.** — 
CovnpaiteUo . 
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of  th«  faaiily)  are  mfficitoily  undefBtood :  tke  tefmi- 
nation  (which  alone  causes  them  to  be  denominated 
Adverbs)  being*  only  the  word  like  corrupted ;  and  the 
corruption  so, much  the  more  easily  and  certainly  dis- 
covered, as. the  termination  remains  more  pure  and  di- 
stinguishable in  the  other  sister  laoguages,  theGerman, 
the  Dutch,  the  Danish^  and  the  Swedish ;  in  which  it 
is  written  lichy  lyk,  lig,  liga.  And  the  EncyclojHBdui 
Britannica  informs  us,  that — "  In  Scotltuid  the  word 
Like  is  at  this  day  frequently  used  instead  of  tjie  En- 
glish termination  Ly.  As,  for  a  goodly  figure,  the  com- 
mon people  say,  a  goodlike  figure.** 

Adrift 

is  the  past  participle  Adrifed,  Adrifd,  Adrift^  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  Dpipan,  JSbpipan,  to  Drive. 

'*  And  qubat  aoenture  has  the  hiddir  DRIFFE  ?" 

Douglas,  booke  d«  fiag.  79* 

i,  e.  Driffed  or  Driffen. 

Aghast,  Agast, 
may  be  the  past  participle  Agazed. 

*'  The  tFiwnch  exdaim'd — ^^he  Devil  was  in  arms. 
All  the  whole  army  stood  AGAZED  on  him."  . 

Jirst  part  of  Henry  6,  act  1 .  see.  1 . 

Agazed  may  mean,  made  to  gaze :  a  verb  built  on  the 
verb  To  gaze. 
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-    In  King  Lear  (act  2.  see.  1 .)  Edmund  says  of  Edgar, 


-Gasted  by  the  ncMse  I  made. 


FuU  suddenly  he  fled." 

Gastedy  i.  e.  made  aghast :  which  is  again  a  verb 
built  on  the  participle  aghast.  This  progressive  build- 
ing of  verb  upon  verb  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in 
language. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  at  several  Weapons^ 
(act  2.)  "  Sir  Gregory  Fopp,  a  witless  lord  of  land^ 
says  of  his  clown, 

<'  If  the  fellow  be  not  out  of  his  wits,  then  will  I  never  have 
any  more  wit  whilst  I  live ;  either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has 
OASTEHED  him,  or  else  he's  drunk." 

I  do  not  bring  this  word  as  an  authority,  nor  do  I 
think  it  calls  for  any  explanation.  It  is  spoken  by  a  fool 
of  a  fool ;  and  may  be  supposed  an  ignorantly  coined 
or  fantastical  cant  word ;  or  corruptly  used  for  Gasted. 

An  objection  may  certainly  be  made  to  this  deriva- 
tion: because  the  word  agast  always,  I  believe,  denotes 
a  considerable  degree  of  terror ;  which  is  not  denoted 
by  the  verb  To  Gaze :  for  we  may  gaze  with  delight 
with  wonder  or  admiration,  without  the  least  degree  of 
fear.  If  I  could  have  found  written  (as  I  doubt  not 
there  was  in  speech)  a  Gothic  verb  formed  upon  the 
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Gothic  noun  Al^lS,  which  means  Fear  and  Trembling 
(the  long-sought  etymology  of  our  English  word  Ague^); 


•  Junius  says — **  AGUE,  febris.  G.  Aigu  est  acutus.  Nihil 
nempe  usitadus  est  quam  actUas  dicere  febres." 

But  Skinner,  a  medical  man,  was  aware  of  objections  to  this 
derivation,  which  Junius  never  dreamed  of.  He  therefore  says 
— **  Fartasse  a  Fn  Aigu,  acutus.  Quia  (saltern  in  paroxysmo) 
acutus  {quodammodo)  morbus  est,  et  acuiis  doloribus  ezercet : 
licet  a  medicis,  durationem  magis  quam  vehementiam  hujus 
morbi  respidenubus,  non  inter  actUas,  sed  chronicas  febres  nu» 
roeretur.'* 

But  Skinner's  qualifying  paroxysnio,  quodammodo,  acutis  do- 
loribus,  by  which  (for  want  of  any  other  etymology)  he  endea- 
vours to  give  a  colour  to  the  derivation  from  Jigu,  acutus,  will 
not  answer  his  purpose :  for  it  is  not  true  (and  I  speak  from  a 
tedious  experience)  that  there  are  any  acuie  pains  in  any  period 
of  the  AGUE.  Besides,  S.  Johnson  has  truly  observed,  that 
— **  The  cold  fit  is,  in  popular  language,  more  particularly  called 
the  Ague  ;  and  the  hot,  the  fever.''  And  it  is  commonly  said 
•^^^  He  has  an  AGUE  and  fever." 

I  believe  our  word  AGUE  to  be  no  other  than  the  Gothic 
word  ^riSffear,  trembling,  shuddering :  * 

1.  Because  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  English,  in  thdr  adoption 
of  the  Gothic  substantives  (most  of  which  terminate  in  S),  always 
drop  the  terminating  S. 

12.  Because,  though  the  English  word  is  Mnritten  AGUE,  the 
common  people  and  the  country  people  always  pronounce  it 
AOHTyOrAGUT. 

3.  Because  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  complaint  is  the 
trembling  or  shuddering ;  and  from  that  distinguishing  circunw 
stance  it  would  naturally  take  its  name. 

4.  Because  the  French,  from  whom  the  term  4^  >>  suP" 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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I  shoald  have  avoided  ibis  objection,  and  wi&  full  as- 
surance have  concluded  that  agast  was  the  psoA  par- 
ticiple of  AnsAN»  L  e.  Ansed,  Ans^a,  atist, 

i.  e.  made  to  shudder,  terrified  to  the  degree  of  trem- 
bling. There  is  indeed  the  verb  AI^QAN,  timere ; 
and  the  past  participle  Ari^S,  territos ;  and  it  is  not 
without  an  appearance  of  probability,  diat,  as  Whiles^ 
AmongeSj  &c.  have  become  with  us  Whilst^  Amongstj 
&c.  so  ^TldiS  might  become  Agidst,  Agist,  Agast; 
or  ^TldiS  might  become  Agisd,  Agist,  Agast.  And 
the  last  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  etymology. 

Ago. 

Go,  Ago,  Ygo,  Gon,  Agon,  Gone,  Agone,  are  all  used 
indiscriminately  by  our  old  English  writers  as  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  To  Go  *. 

Go. 

**  But  netheles  the  thynge  is  Do, 

This  fals  god  was  soone  GO 
*  With  his  decdte,  and  held  him  close.'' 

Gower,  lib.  6.  fol.  138.  pag.  2.  col.  £. 

''  The  daie  is  GO,  the  nightes  chaunce 
Hath  derked  all  the  bright  sonne." 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  179.  pag.  1 .  col.  d. 


posed  to  have  been  borrowed,  never  called  the  complaint  by  that 
name. 

*  '^  Questi  h  un  cavaliere  Inglese  che  ho  veduto  la  scorsa  notte 
alia  testa  di  ballo."— GoWom ,  La  Vedom  ScaUra,  vol.  5.  p.  98. 
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'<  But  90th  is  sayed,  GO  sithen  many  yeres, 
That  fekl  hath  eyen^  and  wode  hath  erea.'' 

Chaucer.  Knyghtes  Tak,  fol.  4.  pag.  1.  col.  £. 

''  How  ofte  tyme  may  men  rede  and  aene 
The  treson,  that  to  women  hath  Be  Do: 
To  what  fyne  is  suche  loue,  I  can  not  sene. 
Or  where  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  GO/' 

Ibid.  Troylus,  boke  2.  fbl.  l67.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Ago. 
**  Of  loners  nowe  a  man  maie  see 
Ful  many,  that  unkinde  bee 
Whan  that  thei  haue  her  wille  Do, 
Her  loue  is  after  soone  AGO.'' 

Gower,  lib. 5.  fol.  111.  pi^. 2.  col. 2. 

*'  As  God  him  bad,  right  so  he  dede 
And  tlius  there  lefte  in  that  siede 
With  him  thre  hundred,  and  no  mo. 
The  remenant  was  all  AGO." 

Und.  lib.  7.  fol.  l63.  pag.  2.  col.  8. 

''  Thus  hath  Lycurgus  his  wille : 
And  toke  his  leue,  and  forth  he  went. 
But  liste  nowe  well  to  what  entent 
Of  rightwisnesse  he  did  so. 
For  after  that  he  was  AGO, 
He  shope  him  neuer  to  be  founde.'' 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  158.  pag.  2.  coK  1. 

**  For  euer  the  latter  ende  of  ioye  is  wo, 
God  wotte,  worldely  ioye  is  soone  AGO.'* 

Chaucer.  Notmes  Priest,  fol.  90.  p^.  1.  col.  1. 

''  For  if  it  erst  was  well,  tho  was  it  bet 
A  thousande  folde,  this  nedeth  it  not  enquere. 
Ago  was  euery  sorowe  and  euery  fere." 

Troylm,  boke  3.  fol.  181.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
2  f2 
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"  That  after  whao  the  •tonne  U  al  AGO 
Yet  wol  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two." 

Xitfcrece,  ioL  215.  pag.  £.  ocd.  1. 
'^  Fill  sykeiiy  ye  weoe  your  othes  last 
No  leoger  than  the  wordes  ben  AGO." 

La  Belk  Dame,  fol.  267.  pag.  2.  ool.  2. 
''  Trouth  somtyme  was  wont  to  take  auayie 
Id  euery  matere,  bat  al  that  b  ago/' 

Assemble  ofLadj/e$»  fol.  277.  pag.  1.  cd.  1. 

Ygo. 

**  A  clerke  there  was  of  Oxeoforde  also 
That  unto  Logike  had  longe  Ygo.'' 

Prol.  to  Cant.  TaUs. 

•'  To  horse  is  al  her  lusty  folke  Ygo.'' 

Chaucer.  Dido,  fol.  212.  pag.  2.  ccd.  2. 

GoN. 

"  Thou  wost  thy  selfe,  whom  that  I  loue  parde 
As  I  best  can,  GOK  sythen  longe  whyle." 

Troybis,  boke  1.  fol.  I6l.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Agon. 

**  And  euermore,  whan  Uiat  hem  fell  to  speke 
Of  any  thinge  of  suche  a  tyme  AGOy.^ 

Troylus,  boke  3.  fol.  180.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
''  Thou  thy  selfe,  that  haddest  habundaunoe  of  rychesse  nat 
longe  AGON.''— Boectttf,  boke  3.  fol.  232.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Ful  loage  AGON  I  might  haue  taken  hede." 

Jnneljfda,  fol.  273.  pag.  1.  coL  1. 

Gone. 
"  I  was  right  nowe  of  tales  desolate. 
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Nere  that  a  marchant^  GONE  is  many  a  yere, 
Me  taught  a  tale,  which  ye  shullen  here/' 

Man  of  Lams  Tale,  fd.  19.  pag.  1.  cd.  1. 
''  But  sothe  is  said,  GONE  sithen  many  a  day, 
A  trewe  wight  and  a  thefe  thynketh  not  one.** 

Sqtdm  Tak,  fol.  £8.  pag.  1.  col. «. 

Agone. 

''  Of  suche  ensamples  as  I  finde 

Upon  this  point  of  tyme  AGONE 

I  thinke  for  to  teilen  one.'' 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fd.  87.  pag.  1.  cd.  1. 
''  But  eriy  whan  the  sonne  shone, 

Men  ngh«  that  thei  were  AGON £, 

And  come  unto  the  kynge,  and  tolde. 

There  was  no  worde,  but  out,  alas. 

She  was  AGO,  the  mother  wepte. 

The  jfather  as  a  wood  man  lepte." 

Ibid.  lib.  5,  fol.  104.  pag.  £•  col.  8. 

''  Whan  that  the  mysty  vapoure  was  AGONE, 
And  clere  and  fayre  was  the  morayng." 

Chaucer.  Blacke  Km/ght,  fd.  287.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'^  For  I  loued  one,  ful  longe  sythe  AGONE 
With  al  myn  herte,  body  and  ful  might.'' 

Ibid.  fol.  £89.  pag.  I .  col.  £. 

**  And  many  a  serpent  of  fell  kind. 
With  wings  before  and  stings  behind, 
Subdu'd ;  as  poets  say,  long  AGONE, 
Bold  Sir  Greorge,  Saint  George  did  the  dragon." 

Hudibras,  part  1.  c  £. 

«<  Which  is  no  more  than  has  been  done 
By  knights  for  ladies,  long  AaONE."— '/Md.  part«£.  c.  1. 
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Tillotson,  in  a  Fa^t  sermon  on  a  thanksgiving  occa- 
sion, Slst  January,  1689,  says, 

"  Twenty  years  AGONE  " 

Asunder 

is  the  past  participle  7![pinbjien  or  Xpinbpeb,  sepa- 
rated {bs  the  particles  of  Miu/are),  of  the  verb  Sonbjiian, 
Sunbjiian,  Synbpian,  Sf  unbpian,  &c.  To  separate. 

'^  In  vertue  and  holy  almesedede 
They  liuen  all,  and  neuer  ASONDER  Wende 
Tyll  deth  departeth  hem." 

Chaucer,  Squiers  Tale,  fol.  24.  pag.  2.  coL  1. 

<'  And  tyl  a  wicked  deth  him  take 
Hym  had  leuer  asondre  shake 
And  let  al  his  lymmes  ASONDRE  ryue 
Than  leaue  his  richesse  in  his  lyue.'' 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  145.  pag.  2.  coL  2. 

''  Theie  ylke  two  that  bethe  in  armes  lafte 
So  lothe  to  hem  ASONDER  gon  it  were.*' 

Troylus,  boke3.  fol.  179*  pag- 2.  col.  2. 
'^  This  yerde  was  large,  and  rayled  al  the  aleyes 
And  shadowed  wel,  with  blosomy  bowes  grene 
And  benched  newe,  and  80NDED  all  the  wayes 
In  which  she  walketh.'' 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  167.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

This  word  (in  all  its  varieties)  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  northern  languages ;  and  is  originally  firom  A.S. 
Sonb,  i.  e.  Sand. 

Astray 

is  the  past  participle  Sftpaejcb  of  the  Anglo«Saxon 
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verb  Stpaejan,  spargere,  dispergerci  To  Stray,  to  scat- 
ter. 

**  This  prest  was  dninke,  and  goth  ASTRAY  DE.*^ 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  84.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

**  And  ouer  this  I  sigh  also 
The  noble  people  of  Israel 
Dispers,  as  shepe  upon  an  hille 
,     Without  a  keper  unaraied  : 

And  as  they  wenten  about  ASTRA  I  £D 
I  herde  a  voyce  unto  hem  seyne." 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  156.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

''  Achab  to  the  batayle  went. 
Where  Benedad  for  all  his  shelde 
Him  slough,  so  that  upon  the  felde 
His  people  goth  aboute  astraIE." 

Ibid.  lib.  7.  fol.  156.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

S.  Johnson  says — To  Stray  is  from  the  Italian  Stra- 
viare  from  the  Latin  extra  viam.  But  STKAVAM* 
Strjieapian,  Stpeopian,  Stpepian,  Stpejian,  Stpaejian  : 
and  Stpap,  Stpeop,  Stpeo,  Stpea,  Stpe,  were  used  in 
our  own  mother  tongues,  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
long  before  the  existence  of  the  word  Straviare,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Latin 
called  Italian,  and  even  of  the  corrupted  dialect  of  the 
Greek  called  Latin.  And  as  the  words  To  Sunder  Bud 
Asunder  proceed  from  Sonb,  i.  e.  Sand ;  so  do  the  words 
To  Stray,  To  Straw,  To  Straw,  To  Strew,  To  Straggle, 
To  Stroll,  and  the  well-named  Strawberry  (i.  e.  Straw'dr 
berry,  Stray-berry),  all  proceed  from  Straw,  or,  as  our 
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peasantry  Still  pronounce  it,  Strah*.  And  Attrat/y  or 
Astrajfdy  means  Strawed^  scattered  and  dispersed  as 
the  Straw  is  about  the  fields. 

"  Reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where 
thou  hast  not  itrawei" — St.  Matthew,  chap.  uv.  ver.  £4. 

I  Atwist. 

The  past  participle  Dc-tpifcb,  Xtpifeb/  TStpifb,  of 
theyerb  Tpifan,  Tp^pn,  Ere-tpypin,  torquere :  Tpifan 
from  Tpa,  Tpa5,  Tpi,  Tpy,  Tpeo,  two. 

Awry. 
The  past  participle  TCppy^eb,  TCpp^^b  of  the  retb 
Pp^an,  Ppi«an,  To  Writhe. 


In  the  late  Chief  Justice  Mansfield's  time,  for  many  | 
years  I  rarely  listened  to  his  doctrines  in  the  Court  of  ' 
King's  Bench  without  having  strong  cause  to  repeat 
the  words  of  old  Grower; 

''  Howe  so  his  mouthe  be  comely 
His  worde  sitte  euermore  AWRIE.*' 

Lib.  1.  fol.  29.  pag.  2.  col.  8 

Askew. 

In  the  Danish,  Ski^ev  is  wiy,  crooked,  oblique.  Skia- 
ver^  to  twist,  to  wrest.     Skiavty  twisted,  wrested. 

*  "  Me  lyst  not  of  the  chaflfe  ne  of  the  Stree 
Make  so  longe  a  tale,  as  of  the  come.'' 
Chaucer.  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  foL  22.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
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ff.M  "  And  with  that  worde  all  sodenly 

.  She  passethi  as  it  were  A8KIE, 

All  deane  out  of  the  ladies  sight/' 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  71.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'  '  Askant.    Askance. 

[Probably  the  participles  Aschuined^  Asckuins.']     In 
Dutch,  Schuin,  wry,  oblique.    Schuinen^  to  cut  awry. 
ipift  Schtdns^  sloping,  wry,  not  straight. 

^  AswooN- 

The  past  participle  TCpiaijb,  Xpionb  of  the  verb 
Siianian,  S^unan,  deficere  animo. 

1^^  «<  Whan  she  dus  herd,  ASWOUNE  down  she  falledi 

For  pitous  ioy,  and  aAer  her  taoumfng 
She  both  her  yong  cUldren  to  her  calleth.** 

f -^  Clerhe  of  Oxenfordei  Tale,  fol.  51.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

f^  ^  And  with  that  word  she  fel  ASWOUNE  anon. 

And  after,  whan  her  swounyng  was  gon 
She  riseth  up." 

Doctour  ofPkuikes  Tak,fol  65.  pag.  1.  cai.  h 

Astound. 

:;        The  past  participle  EstannS  [Estonn^d]  of  the  French 
verb  Estanner  (now  written  Etonner),  to  astonish. 

^  And  with  this  worde  she  fell  to  grounde 
AswOUNE,  and  there  she  laie  ASTOUNDE." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  foU  63.  pag.  1.  col.  fi. 

Enough. 
In  Dutch  Genoeg,  from  the  verb  Genoegen,  to  content. 
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to  satisfy.  S.  Johnson  cannot  determine  whether  this 
word  is  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb ;  but 
he  thinks  it  is  all  three. 


'^  It  is  not  easy,"'  he  says,  ^^to  determine  whether  this 
word  be  an  adjective  or  adverb  ;  periiaps,  when  it  is 
joined  with  a  substantive,  it  is  an  adjective,  of  which 
Enow  is  the  Plural^.  In  other  situations  it  seems  an 
adverb ;  except  that,  after  the  verb  To  have  or  To  be^ 
either  expressed  or  understood,  it  may  be  accounted  a 
substantive."  ' 

According  to  him,  it  means, — ^^  In  a  sufficient  mea- 
sure, so  as  may  satisfy,  so  as  may  suffice.  2.  Some- 
thing sufficient  in  greatness  or  excellence.  3.  Something 
equal  to  a  maris  power  or  abilities.  4.  In  a  sufficient 
degree.  5.  It  notes  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  posi- 
tive degree.  6.  Sometimes  it  notes  Diminution!  7.  An 
exclamation  noting  fulness  or  satiety." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  Ireno^  or  Genoh :  and  ^cp- 
pears  to  be  the  past  participle  Ereno^eb,  multiplicatum, 
manifoldy  of  the  verb  Genevan,  multiplicare. 


*  In  his  Grammar,  he  says, — *^  Adjectives  in  the  English 
language  are  wholly  indeclinable ;  having  neither  case,  gender, 
nor  number ;  bong  added  to  Substantives,  in  all  relations,  with- 
out any  change.'* 
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Fain. 

The  past  participle  Faejeneb,  Faejen,  Faejn,  laBtus, 
of  the  verb  Fae^enian,  Fasjnian,  gaudere,  Isetari. 

**  Of  that  men  speken  here  and  there. 
How  that  my  lady  beareth  the  price, 
How  she  18  foire,  how  she  is  wise, 
How  she  is  womanliche  of  chere: 
Of  all  this  thing  whan  I  maie  here 
What  wonder  is  though  I  be  FAINE/' 

GomfTy  lib.  1.  fol.  25.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

'<  For  which  they  were  as  glad  of  his  commyng 
As  foule  is  FAINE  whan  the  sonne  upryseth/' 

Chaucer.  Shypmans  Tak,  fol.  69-  pag.  1.  col.  h 

"  Na  uthir  wyse  the  pepyl  Ausoniane 
Of  this  glade  time  in  hart  wox  wounder  FANE.^ 

Dougldk,  boke  13.  pag.  472. 

LlEF.      LlEVER.      LlEVEST. 

Leop,  Leoppe,  Leopeft:. 

'^  I  had  as  LIEF  not  he,  as  live  to  be  in  awe 
Of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself." 

Shakespeare's  lulius  Casar. 

No  modem  author,  I  believe,  would  now  venture  any 
of  these  words  in  a  serious  passage  :  and  they  seem' 
to  be  cautiously  shunned  and  ridiculed  in.  common 
conversation,  as  a  vulgarity.  But  they  are  good  En- 
grlish  words,  and  more  frequently  used  by  our  old  En- 
grlish  writers  than  any  other  word  of  a  corresponding 
signification. 
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Leop  (Leojreb,  or  Lupb,  or  Lupob  or  Lup)  is  the  past 
participle  of  Lupian,  To  lave;  and  always  means  be- 
loved \ 

''  And  netheleB  by  daies  olde, 
Whan  that  the  bokes  were  LEUER, 
Writyng  was  behued  euer 
Of  them  that  weren  vertuous.^ 

Gower,  Prol.  fol.  1.  pag.  l.od.  1. 

<*  It  is  a  unwise  vengeance 
•    •      Whiche  to  none  other  man  is  LEFE 
And  is  unto  him  aelfe  giefe."* 

Ub.  2.  fol.  18.  pag.  1.  ool.  2. 

.   .  «  And  she  answerd^  and  bad  hym  go, 
And  saide,  howe  that  a  bed  all  warme 
Hir  LIEFE  lay  naked  in  hir  arme/' 

lib.  2.  fol.  41.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

<«  Thre  pointes  whiche  I  fynde 
Ben  LEU  EST  unto  mans  kynde; 
The  first  of  hem  it  is  delite, 
The  two  ben  worship  and  profite.** 

Ub.  5.  fol.  84.  pag.  2.  coL  2. 

^  For  euery  thyng  is  wel  the  LEUER 
Whan  that  a  man  hath  bought  it  dere.'' 

lib.  5.  fol.  109.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

'<  Whan  Rome  was  the  worldes  chiefe, 
The  sooth  sayer  tho  was  LEEFE, 


*  <<  The  Fader  Almychty  of  the  heuin  abuf, 
In  the  mene  tyme,  unto  luno  his  LUF, 
Thus  spak ;  and  sayd — " 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  441. 
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Whiche  wdde  not  the  trouth  spare, 
But  with  his  worde,  playne  and  bare. 
To  themperour  his  sothes  tolde/' 

Gower,  lib.  7-  fol.  154.  pag.  2.  coLfi. 
''  Of  other  mens  passion 
Take  pitee  and  compassion 
And  let  no  thyng  to  the  be  LEKF 
Whiche  to  an  other  man  is  grefe." 

lib.  8.  fol.  190.  pag.  2.  col.  K 
"  They  lyued  in  ioye  and  in  felycite 
For  eche  of  hem  had  other  L£F£  and  dere.'' 

Chaucer.  Menkes  Tak,  fol.  85.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
''  In  the  swete  season  that  L£F£  is." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  ISO.  pag.  2.  col.  1, 
''  His  L£EF£  a  rosen  chapelet 
Had  made,  and  on  his  heed  it  set." 

Ibid.  fol.  124.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
''  And  hym  her  LEFE  and  dere  hert  cal." 

Trojflus,  boke  3.  fol.  176.  pag.  fi.  col. «. 
''  Had  I  hym  neuer  L£F£  i    By  God  I  wene 
Ye  had  neuer  thyng  so  L£F£  (quod  she)." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  177.  pag.  1.  col.  9. 
"  Ye  that  to  me  (quod  she)  ful  L£U£a  were 
Than  al  the  good  the  sunne  aboute  gothe." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  178.  pag.  2.  cd.  ] . 
"  For  as  to  me  nys  LEU£B  none  ne  lothcr." 

Leg,  of  Good  Women,  Prol.  fol.  205.  pag.  2.  col.  2, 
''  Remembrand  on  the  mortall  anciant  were 
That  for  the  Giekis  to  hir  LEIF  and  dere. 
At  Troye  lang  tyme  sche  led  before  that  day." 

Douglas,  booke  1.  pag.  13. 
''  Gif  euir  ony  thanke  I  deseruit  toward  the 
Or  ocht  of  myne  to  the  was  LEiF,  quod  sche." 

Ibid,  booke  4.  pag.  1 IQ. 
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"  O  tbou  oymphe,  wourschip  orfltt<fis  dere, 
That  ID  my  saul »  kaU  maist  LEIF  md  dere." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.410. 

Adieu.     Farewell. 

The  fonner  from  the  French  d  Dieu^  from  die  Italian 
Addio:  the  latter  the  imperative  of  Fajian,  To  go,  or  to 
fare.  So  it  is  equally  said  in  English — How  fares  it? 
or,  How  goes  it  ? 

The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  also  say,  Vaarwel,  Farwal: 
The  Danes  Lev-velj  and  the  Germans  Lebet^wohL 

Halt 

means — Holdj  Stop,  (as  when  we  say — Hold  your  hand^ 
Keep  the  present  situation,  Hold  still. 

In  German  Still  haUen  is  To  halt  or  stop ;  and  Halt- 
en  is  To  Hold.  In  Dutch  Still  houden,  to  halt  or  stop  ; 
and  Hauden,  to  hold. 

Menage  says  well — "  Far  AltOy  proprio  di  quel  fer- 
marsi  che  fanno  le  ordinanze  militari :  Dal  Tedesco 
Halte,  ch^  vale,  Ferma  Ul  ;  dimora  Ih  ;  imperative  del 
verbo  Halten^  cio^,  arre^arsiJ^ 

The  Italians  assuredly  took  the  military  term  from 
the  Germans. 

Our  English  word  halt  is  the  imperative  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  verb  iSealban,  to  hold;  and  Hold  itself  is 
from  l^ealban,  and  was  formerly  written  halt. 

'^  He  leyth  downe  his  one  eare  all  plat 
Unto  the  grounde«  and  HALT  it  fast.'' 

Gowevj  lib.  1.  fol.  10.  pag.  1.  col.£. 

**  But  so  well  HALTE  DO  man  the  plough, 
That  he  ne  balketh  otherwhile.'' 

lib.  2.  fol.  50.  pag.  1.  col.  !• 

**  Por  what  thing  that  he  maie  enbrace, 
Of  gold,  of  catell,  or  of  londe. 
He  let  it  neuer  out  of  his  honde. 
But  gette  hym  fnore,  and  HALT  it  fast." 

**  To  seie  howe  sucbe  a  man  bath  good, 
Who  so  that  reasone  understoode. 
It  is  unpioperliche  sayde : 
That  good  hath  hym,  and  HALT  him  taide.'' 

lib.  5.  fol.  83.  p.  2.  col.  2 ;  fol.  84.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

€€  — Euery  man,  that  HALT  him  worth  a  leke. 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  hys  lyfe 
Thanken  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wyfe." 

Chaucer.  Marchauntes  Tale,  fol.29«  pag*  1*  col.  1. 

''  For  euery  wight,  whiche  that  to  Rome  went, 
H  ALTE  not  o  pathe,  ne  alway  o  manere." 

Trojflus,  boke  1 .  foL  l6d.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

*^  Loue,  that  with  an  holsome  alyaunce 
Halte  people  ioyned,  as  hym  lyste  hem  gye.'' 

Ibid,  hoke  3.  fol.  182.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Lo. 
The  imperative  of  Look.    So  the  common  people 
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say  corruptly,--r"  Zo'   you    there    now'* — ^^Ld  you 
there/* 

Where  we  now  employ  sometimes  look  and  some- 
times LOy  with  discrimination;  our  old  English  writers 
used  indifferently  Lo,  Loke,  Loketh,  for  this  impera- 
tive.   Chaucer,  in  the  Pardoner's  Tale,  says 

*^  — ^Al  the  Bouerayne  actes,  dare  I  say, 
Of  victories  in  the  Olde  Testament 
Were  don  in  abs^ence  and  in  prajere ; 
LOKETH  the  Byble,  and  there  ye  mowe  it  lere." 

**  LOKETH*  Attyla  the  great  conquerour 
Dyed  in  his  slepe,  with  shame  and  dishonour." 

'^  LOKE*  eke  howe  to  kynge  Demetrius 
The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  boke  sayth  us. 
Sent  him  a  payre  of  dyce  of  goMe  in  scome/' 

**  Beholde  and  se  that  in  the  first  table 
Of  hye  Gods  hestes  honourable, 
How  that  the  seconde  heste  of  him  is  diis. 
Take  not  my  name  in  ydebesse  amys. 
Lo,  he  Rather  f  forbyddeth  sucbe  swering 
Than  homicide,  or  any  other  cursed  thing/' 

Fol.66.  pag.2.  col.2;fol.67.  pag.  l.col.  1. 

So  B.  Jonson.  (Alchymist,  act  2.  sc.  3.) 

^  For  LOOK,  how  oft  I  iterate  the  work. 
So  many  times  I  add  unto  his  virtue/' 


*  In  both  these  places  a  modem  writer  would  say  Lo. 
t  Sooner,  earlier. — He  forbids  such  swearing  Before  he 
forbids  homicide :  i.e.  in  9l  foregoing  part  of  the  table* 
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Here,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  he  might  have  said — 
Lo  how  0%  &c. 


And 


again 


Subtle.  Why,  rascall — 
Face-  Lo  you  here,  sir." 


Here,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  he  might  have  said — 
Look  you  here. 

The  Dutch  correspondent  adverb  is  Siet,  from  Sien^ 
to  look  or  see.  The  German  Siehe,  or  Sihe,  from  Sehen, 
to  see.  The  Danish  &e,  from  &er,  to  look  or  see.  The 
Swedish  *S,  or  Si  deVy  from  &,  to  look. 


Needs. 

Need-is,*  used  parenthetically.  It  was  antiently  writ- 
ten Nedes  and  Nede  is.  Certain  is  was  used  in  the  same 
manner,  equivalently  to  certes. 

"  And  certaine  is  (quod  she)  that  by  geltyng  of  good,  be  men 
maked  good.*' 


[*  Mr.  Tooke  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
formation  of  adverbs  from  the  genitive  absolute,  which  prevails 
in  the  Teutonic  languages ;  otherwise  he  would  probably  have 
given  a  different  account  of  this  word. 

Needs,  genitive  of  Need,  of  necessity ;  as  in  German  Nachts, 
by  night,  Theib,  partly. — Ed.] 

VOL.  I.  2  G 
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**  I  haue  gratiDted  that  HEDES  good  folke  motea  ben 
myghty." — BoeciuSy  boke  4.  fol.  241.  pag.  1.  col.  1^2. 

>    ''  The  consequence  is  fake,  NEDES  the  antecedent  mote  ben 
of  the  same  condicion." 

Test.  ofLoue,  boke  S.  fol.  3l6.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

*'  None  other  thynge  signifyeth  this  necessite  but  ondye 
thus ;  That  shal  be,  may  nat  togider  be  and  not  be.  Euenlyche 
also  it  is  sothe,  loue  was,  and  is,  and  ahal  be,  nat  of  necessyte  ; 
and  NEDE  IS  to  haue  be  al  that  was,  and  nedeful  is  to  be  al 
that  is.'*— re«*.  of  Loue,  boke  3.  fol.  328.  pag.  I.  col.  1.* 

Often,  -er,  -est 


Prithee. 


I  pray  thee. 


TowiT, 

though  it  is  the  infinitive  of  pitan,  does  not  mean 
To  KnoWy  as  Skinner  f  and  S.  Johnson  have  supposed ; 


♦  Neccsse — nee  esse  aliter  potest. 

[+  Skinner  is  not  chargeable  with  any  error,  as  he  is  speak- 
ing merely  of  the  obsolete  ver])  WIT,  and  not  of  the  adverbial 
expression  TO-WIT.  Mr.  Tooke's  account  of  this  word  is  some- 
what defective  :  it  is  not  the  simple  infinitive  pitao,  which  in  A. 
Saxon  is  never  preceded  by  TO,  but  the  derivaUve  or  future  in- 
finitive terminating  in  NNE  and  always  preceded  by  TO,  and 
which  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  in  Francic,  answers  to  gerunds^ 
supines,  and  future  participles.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  Passrre. 
Somner  has  "  hic  if  to  pitaaoe,  sciendum  est ;  it  is  to  wit,  or  to 
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but  To  Be  known,  Sciendum.  For  so  (for  want  of  Ge- 
f^ndsj  as  they  are  most  absurdly  called)  our  ancestors 
used  the  Active  Infinitives,  as  well  of  other  verbs  as  of 
pitan*.     Similar  adverbs  are  those  of  the  Latin  and 


be  knowne,:"  Thus  we  say,  The  house  is  yet  to  build.  Lye 
gives  the  following  instances  :  eop  ij-  jej-ealb  to  pitanoe.  Vobis 
datum  est  ad  sciendum,  Mar.  4. 1 1.  )^  com  hit  to  pitenae;  ubi 
evenit  id  cognoscendum.  Chr.  Sax.  l65.  £6.  And  adds,  '*  Ab 
hac  voce  pitao,  speciatim  vero  ab  Infinitive  derivativo.  To 
pitanne,  phrasis  ista,  /  do  you  to  wit,  q.  d.  Ic  bo  eop  to  pitanne, 
Facio  vos  scire ;  Scire  licet ;  Videre  licet :  unde  contractiores 
istse  scribendi  formulae  tarn  Anglorum  quam  Latinorum,  To 
wit ;  Scilicet,  videlicet." — Ed.] 

*  "  False  fame  is  not  TO  DB£D£,  ne  of  wyse  persons  TO 
ACCEPTE." — Test.  ofLoue,  boke  1.  fol.  308.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Instances  of  this  use  of  the  Active  Infinitives  in  English  are 
very  numerous ;  but  the  reason  of  it  appears  best  firom  old 
translations. 

**  Quod  si  nee  AnaxagorsB  fugam,  nee  Socratis  venenum,  nee 
Zenonis  tormenta  novisti ;  at  Canios,  at  Senecas,  at  Soranos 
scire  potuisti.  Quos  nihil  aliud  in  cladem  detrazit,  nisi  quod 
nostris  moribus  instituti,  studiis  improborum  dissimiUimi  vide, 
bantur.  Itaque  nihil  est  quod  admirere^  si  in  hoc  vitse  solo  cir- 
cumflantibus  agitemur  procellis,  quibus  hoc  maxime  proposi. 
turn  est,  pessimis  displicere.  Quorum  quidem  tametsi  est  nu- 
merosus  exercitus,  SPERNENDUS  tamen  est.** 

Boethim  de  Consol.  lib.  1.  prosa  3. 

Thus  translated  by  Chaucer : 

<'  If  thou  hast  not  knowen  the  enlynge  of  Anaxagoras,  ne  the 
enpoysoning  of  Socrates,  ne  the  turmentes  of  2^no ;  yet  mightest 
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French,  Videlicet,  scilicet^  i  sfavoir.  And  it  is  worth 
noting,  that  the  old  Latin  authors  used  the  abbrevi- 
ated Videlicet  for  Videre  licet,  when  not  put  (as  we 
call  it)  adverbially*. 


Perchance. 

Par-escheanty  Par-escheancCy  the  participle  of  -Er- 
cheoir,  Echeoir,  Echoir,  to  fall. 


Percase. 

Per-casum,  participle  of  cadert.     Antiently  written 
Parcas,  Parcaas. 


thou  haue  knowen  the  Senecas,  the  Canios,  and  the  Soranos. 
The  whicbe  men  nothing  els  ne  brought  to  the  deth,  but  only 
for  they  were  enformed  of  my  maners  and  semeden  most  unlyke 
to  the  studies  of  wicked  folke.  And  forthy  thou  oughtest  not  to 
wondren,  though  that  I  in  the  bitter  see  be  driuen  with  tem- 
pestes  blowing  aboute.  In  the  which  thys  is  my  moste  purpose, 
that  is  to  sayne,  to  displesen  wicked  men.  Of  whicbe  shrewes 
al  be  the  hooste  neuer  so  great,  it  is  TO  DISPISE." 

FoU2«^.  pag.  l^col.  1. 

•  "  T?am.  Videlicet  parcum  ilium  fiiisse  senem,  qui  dixerit: 
Quoniam  ille  illi  poUicetur,  qui  eum  cibum  popos- 
cerit. 
Ant,  Videlicet  fuisse  ilium  nequam  adolescentem,  qui 
illico, 
Ubi  ille  poscity  denegavit  se  dare  granum  tritici.*' 

Plautus.  Stickus,  act  4.  see.  1. 
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Peradventure. 
Antiently  PeraunteVy  Paraunter^  InaunteVy  Inaveri' 
tare. 

Maybe.     Mayhap. 
In  Westmoreland  they  say  and  write  Mappen,  i.  e. 
may  happen. 

Habnab. 
Hap  ne  hap — happen  or  not  happen. 

'*  Philautus  determined  HAB  NAB  to  send  his  letters." 

Euphues.  By  John  Lilly,  page  109- 

Perhaps.     Uphap. 
By  or  through  Haps.     Upon  a  Hap. 

"  The  HAPPES  ouer  maones  hede 
Ben  honged  with  a  tender  threde." 

Goa?er,  lib.  6.  fol.  135.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  In  heuen  to  bene  losed  with  God  hath  none  ende,  but 
endelesse  endureth :  and  thou  canste  nothynge  done  aryght,  but 
thou  desyre  the  rumoure  therof  be  healed  and  in  euery  wightes 
eare ;  and  that  dureth  but  a  pricke,  in  respecte  of  the  other. 
And  so  thou  sekest  rewarde  of  folkes  smale  wordes,  and  of  vayne 
praysynges.  Trewely  therein  thou  lesest  the  guerdon  of  vertue, 
and  lesest  the  grettest  valoure  of  conscyence,  and  UPHAP  thy 
renome  euerlastyng." 

Chaucer.     Test  of  Loue,  boke  1.  fol.  311.  p.  1.  c.  1. 

Belike. 
This  word  is  perpetually  employed  by  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Hooker,  Shakespear,  B.  Jonson,  Sir  W.  Ra- 
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leigb,  Bacon,  Milton,  &c.     But  is  now  only  used  in 
low  language,  instead  of  perhaps. 

In  the  Danish  language  LykkCy  and  in  the  Swedish 
LyckUj  mean  Luck^  i.e.  chance,  hazard,  Hap,  fortune, 
adventure. 

'^  Diofttfsitu,  He  thought  BELIKE,  if  Damon  were  out  of 
the  citie,  I  would  not  put  him  to  death.'' 

Damon  and  Pythias.     By  R.  Edwards. 

"  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Jnth.  Belike  they  bad  some  notice  of  the  people 
How  I  had  moyed  them.'' 

Julius  C4tsar,  act  3.  scene  2. 

''  How's  that?  Your's,  if  his  own !  Is  he  not  my  son,  ex- 
cept he  be  his  own  son?  Belike  this  is  some  new  kind  of 
subscription  the  gallants  use." 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  3.  scene  7. 

''  Than  she,  remembering  BELIKE  the  continual  and  inces- 
sant and  confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had  held  on  my 
lord's  side,  became  utterly  alienated  from  me." 

Sir  F.  Bacon's  Apohgy. 

^*  Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire. 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 
To  give  his  enemies  their  wish  ?" 

Paradise  Lost,  book  1.  v.  136. 

Afoot. 

'<  Many  a  freshe  knight,  and  many  a  blisfiil  route 
On  horse  and  ON  FOTE,  in  al  die  felde  aboute." 

Chaucer.  Annelida,  fol.  270.  pag.  2.  col.  i. 
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"  Sum  grathis  thame  ON  FOTE  to  go  in  feild, 
Sum  hie  montit  on  horsbak  under  scheild." 

Douglas,  booke  7.  pag,  230. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  adverbs  Foot  to  foot.  Vis 
h  vis.  Petto  a  petto.  Dirimpetto.  The  Hand  and  Foot, 
being  the  principal  organs  of  action  and  motion,  afford 
a  variety  of  allusions  and  adverbial  expressions  in  all 
languages ;  most  of  which  are  too  evident  to  require 
explanation  :  as  when,  of  our  blessed  senators,  we  say, 
with  equal  truth  and  sorrow, — ^They  assume  the  office 
of  legislation  illotis  pedibus,  and  proceed  in  it  with 
dirty  hands. 

So  FOOT  hot;  which  Mr.  Warton  has  strangely 
mistaken  in  page  192  of  his  first  volume  of  the  History 
of  English  Poetry:  [8vo.  edit.  vol.  ii-  p.  25.] 

'^  The  table  adoune  rihte  he  smote. 
In  to  the  floore  FOOTK  HOT." 

Misled  by  the  word  foot,  Mr.  Warton  thinks  that 
FOOTE  HOT  means,  "  Stamped.'^  So  that  he  supposes 
the  Soudan  here-  to  have  fallen  upon  the  table  both 
with  hands  and  feet :  i.e.  first  he  smote  it  with  his  fist ; 
and  then  he  stamped  upon  it,  and  trampled  it  under 
foot. 

But  FOOT  HOT  means  immediately,  instantaneously, 
without  giving  time  for  the  foot  to  cool :  so  our  court 
of  Pie  Poudre,  piedpoudri  ;  in  which  matters  are  de- 
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termined  before  one  can  wipe  the  dust  off  one's  feet. 
So  E  vestigioy  &c* 

''  There  was  none  eie  that  might  kepe 
His  beade,  wbicbe  Mercurie  of  smote. 
And  forth  with  all  anone  FOT£  BOTE 
He  stale  the  cowe  whiche  Argus  kepte." 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  81.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

^'  And  Custaunce  ban  they  taken  anon  FOTEHOT.'' 

Chaucer.  Metn  of  Lowes  Tale,  fol.  9D.  pag.  £.  col.  1. 

'^  Whan  that  he  berde  ianglyng 
He  ran  anon  as  be  were  wode 
To  Bialacoil  there  that  be  stode. 
Which  bad  letier  in  this  caas 
Haue  ben  at  Reynes  or  Amyas, 
For  FOTE  HOTE  in  his  felonye 
To  him  thus  said  Jelousye." 

Rqm,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  138.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 


And  first  Ascaneus, 


As  be  on  hors  playit  with  his  feris  ioyus» 

Als  swyft  and  feirsly  spurns  his  stede  FUTE  HOTE, 

And  but  delay  socht  to  the  trublit  flote  *." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  150. 

«  I  sail  declare  all  and  reduce  FUTE  HATEf 
From  the  beginning  of  the  first  debate.'' 

Ibid,  booke  7.  pag.  205. 

^  ''  Primus  et  Ascanius^  cursus  ut  Iratus  equestres 
Ducebat,  sic  acer  equo  turbata  petivit 
Castra."  f^irgil 

t ''  Ex-pedi-am:  et  prime  revocabo  exordia  pugnae."      Und* 
Notice  Ex-ped-ire. 
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"  The  self  stound  amyd  the  preis  FUTE  HOTE* 
Lucagus  eateris  into  his  chariote/' 

Douglas,  booke  10.  pag.  338. 

"  Wyth  sic  wourdis  scho  ansueris  him  FUTE  HATEf." 

Ibid,  booke  12.  pag.  443. 

''  All  with  ane  voice  and  hale  assent  at  accorde, 
Desiris  the  as  for  thare  prince  and  lord ; 
And  ioyus  ar  that  into  feild  FUTE  HATE  J 
Under  thy  wappinis  Turnus  lyis  doun  bet." 

Ibid,  booke  13.  pag.  468. 


Aside. 

'^  Now  hand  to  hand  the  dynt  lichtis  with  ane  swak, 
Now  bendis  he  up  his  burdoun  with  ane  mynt. 
On  SYDE  he  bradis  for  to  eschew  the  dynt." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  142. 

I  suppose  it  needless  to  notice  such  adverbs  as 
Aback,  Abreast,  Afront,  Ahead,  At  hand,  Beforehand, 
Behindhand,  &c. 


♦  Interea.— ^irgi/. 

t  Talibus  occurrit  dictos.— JWd. 

%  There  is  no  word  in  the  original  of  Maphaeus  to  explain 
or  justify  the  FUTE  HATE  of  Douglas  in  this  passage :  be 
barely  says, 

— -"  Turnumque  sub  armis  Exultant  cecidisse  tuis."  But 
tlie  acer  petivit,  expediam  and  occurrit  dictis  of  Virgil  are 
sufficient. 
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Ablaze. 

**  That  casten  fire  and  flam  aboute 
Both  at  mouth  and  at  nase 
So  that  thei  setten  all  ON  BLASE." 

Goiver,  lib.  5.  foK  102.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Aboard. 

''  This  great  shyp  oh  anker  rode : 
The  lorde  cometh  forth,  and  when  he  sigh 
That  other  ligge  ON  BORDE  so  nighe." 

Gofwer,  lib«  2.  fol.  SS.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

<'  What  helpeth  a  man  haue  mete, 
Where  drinke  lackethe  OK  THE  BORDE." 

Ibid.  lib.  4.  fol. 72.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

'<  And  howe  he  loste  hys  steresman 
Whiche  that  the  steme,  or  he  toke  kepe. 
Smote  over  the  BORPE  as  he  slepe." 

Chaucer.    Fame,  boke  I .  fol.  294.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

*'  We  war  from  thens  aflJayit,  durst  nocht  abide, 
6ot  fled  anon,  and  within  BURD  has  brocht 
That  faithful  Greik."  Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  90. 

"  The  burgeonit  treis  ON  BURD  they  bring  for  aris." 

Ibid,  booke  4.  pag.  1 13. 

<'  The  stabill  aire  has  calmyt  wele  the  se. 
And  south  pipand  windis  fare  on  hie 
Challancis  to  pas  ON  BORD,  and  tak  die  depe." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  pag.  153. 

Abroad. 

*^  The  rosie  spred  to  spannishhynge, 
To  sene  it  was  a  goodly  thynge. 
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But  it  ne  was  so  sprede  ON  BR£P£ 
That  men  within  myght  knowe  the  sede/' 

Chaucer.    Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  137.  pag.  1.  col.  2, 

<<  Als  fer  as  bis  crop  hie  ON  3R£D£ 
Strekis  in  the  are,  as  fer  his  route  dois  sprede*" 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  1 15. 

« his  baner  quhite  as  floure 

In  sing  of  batel  did  ON  BREDE  display." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  pag.  240. 

Adays. 

"  But  this  I  see  ON  DAIES  nowe»" 

Gower,  lib.  4.  fol.  72<,  pag.  £•  col.  1 . 

"  Thus  here  I  many  a  man  compleine. 
That  nowe  ON  DAIES  thou  sha^te  finde 
At  nede  few  frendes  kinde." 

Snd.  lib.  5.  fol.  1 10.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  certanly  the  dasit  blude  now  ON  DAYIS 
Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  pag.  140. 


Anights. 

"  He  mot  one  of  two  thynges  chese, 
Where  he  woll  haue  hir  suche  ON  NIGHT, 
Or  els  upon  daks  light ; 
For  he  shall  not  haue  both  two  " 

Gawer,  lib.  1.  fol.  17.  pag.  2.  col,  2. 

**  For  though  no  man  wold  it  alowe, 
To  slepe  leuer  than  to  wowe 
Is  his  maner,  and  thus  ON  NIGHTES 
When  he  seeth  the  lusty  knightes 
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Reuelea^  where  these  women  are 
Awey  he  sculketh  as  an  hare." 

Gower,  tib.  4.  fol.  78.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

**  For  though  that  wiues  ben  fill  holy  thinges. 
They  must  take  in  patience  a  nyght 
Suche  maner  necessaryes  as  ben  plesinges 
To  folke  that  han  wedded  hem  with  ringes^ 
And  lay  a  litell  her  holynesse  asyde." 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Lowes  Tale,  fol.  22.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

''  Madame,  the  sentence  of  this  Latyn  is. 
Woman  is  mannes  ioye  and  his  blis. 
For  when  I  fele  ON  NYGHT  your  soft  syde, 
Al  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ryde. 
For  that  our  perche  is  made  so  narowei  alas, 
I  am  full  of  ioye  and  solas." 

Nonnes  priesiy  fol.  89.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 


Afire. 

"  Tumus  seges  the  Troianis  in  grete  yre, 
And  al  thare  schyppis  and  nauy  set  IN  FTRE." 

Douglas,  booke  9.  pag.  274. 

Alive. 
On  livCy  i.e.  In  Life*. 

''  For  as  the  fisshe,  if  it  be  drie, 
Mote  in  defaute  of  water  die  : 

*  In  the  first  book  of  the  Testament  of  Love,  fol.  305.  pag.  I . 
col.  1,  Chaucer  furnishes  another  adverb  of  the  same  kind,  to 
those  who  are  admirers  of  this  part  of  speech. — "  Wo  is  hym 
that  is  Ahue.** 
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Right  so  without  aier»  ON  LIUE 
No  man  ne  beast  might  thriue/' 

Gower,  lib.  7.  fol.  142.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

'*  For  prouder  woman  is  there  none  ON  LYUE.*' 

Chaucer.     Troylus,  boke  2.  fol.  143.  pag.  $•  col.  2. 

"  The  verray  ymage  of  my  Astyanax  jiog : 
Sic  ene  had  he,  and  sic  fare  handis  tua. 
For  al  the  warld  sic  mouth  and  face  perfay : 
And  gif  he  war  ON  LIFE  quhil  now  in  fere. 
He  had  bene  euin  eild  with  the,  and  hedy  pere." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  84. 

Aloft.. 

On  Lqfij  On  Luft^  On  Lyft^  i.  e.  In  the  Luft  or  Lyfl : 
ovy  (the  superfluous  article  omitted,  as  was  the  antient 
custom  in  our  language,  the  Anglo-Saxon)  In  Lyft^  In 
Lufty  In  Loft. 

'«  The  golde  tressed  Phebus  hygh  ON  LOFTE." 

Chaiu:er.   Troylus,  boke  5.  fol.  196.  pag.  2.  col.  I . 

"  Bot,  lo  anone  (ane  wounder  thing  to  tell) 
Ane  huge  bleis  of  flambys  brade  doun  fel, 
Furth  of  the  cluddys  at  the  left  hand  straucht. 
In  nianere  of  an  iycbtniug  or  fyre  flaucht : 
And  did  alycht  richt  in  the  samyn  stede, 
Apoun  the  croun  of  fare  Lauinias  hede ; 
And  fra  thine  hie  up  IN  the  LYFT  agane 
It  glade  away,  and  tharein  did  remane." 

Douglas,  booke  13.  pag.  476. 

" With  that  the  dow 

Heich  IN  the  LIFT  fiill  glaide  he  gan  behald. 
And  with  her  wingis  sorand  mony  fald." 

Ibid,  booke  5.  pag.  144. 
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In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Lyp:  is  the  Air  or  &e  Clouds. 
In  St  Luke — "  m  lyjrte  cummenbe" — coming  in  the 
clouds.  In  the  Danish,  Luft  is  air,  and  ^^  At  spronge 
i  luftcrT—to  blow  up  into  the  air,  or  Aloft.  In  the 
Swedish  also  Luft  is  air.  So  in  the  Dutch,  De  loef 
hebben^  to  sail  before  the  wind ;  loeveUy  to  ply  to  wind- 
ward ;  loef  the  weather  gage ;  &c.  From  the  same 
root  are  our  other  words,  ioj^,  Loftjfy  To  Luff^  Zee, 
Leewardy  To  Lifty  &c. 

Anew. 

"  The  baltellis  war  adionit  now  OF  NEW, 
Not  in  manere  of  landwart  folkis  bargane. 
But  with  scharp  scfaerand  wappinnis  made  meUe.*' 

Douglas,  booke  7-  pag.  £25. 

"  Was  it  honest  ane  godly  diuine  wycht 
With  ony  mortall  straik  to  wound  in  fichtf 
Or  pt  ganand  the  swerd  loist  and  adew 
To  rendir  Turnus  to  his  brand  OF  NEW^ 
And  strength  increscis  to  thame  that  vincust  be?" 

Ibid,  booke  12.  pag.  441. 

Arow. 

"  And  in  the  port  enterit,  lo,  we  see 
Flokkis  and  herdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee, 
Fat  and  tydy,  rakand  ouer  all  quhare, 
And  trippis  eik  of  gait  but  ony  kepare. 
In  the  rank  gers  pasturing  ON  RAW." 

Douglas,  booke  3.  pag.  75. 
"  The  pepil  by  him  vincust  mycht  thou  knaw« 
Before  him  passand  per  ordour  all  ON  RAW." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  pag.  270. 
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Asleep*. 

"  Whan  that  pyte,  which  longe  ON  SLEPE  doth  tary. 
Hath  set  the  fyne  of  al  my  heuynesseu'' 

Chaucer.  La  belle  dame,  fol.  269-  pag.  1.  col.  ]. 

''  Apoun  the  earth  the  uthir  beistis  al, 
Thare  besy  thochtis  ceissing  grete  and  smal^ 
Ful  sound  ON  3LEPE  did  caucht  thare  rest  be  kind." 

Dotiglas,  booke  9.  pag.  283. 

"  In  these  provynces  the  fayth  of  Chryste  was  all  quenchyd 
and  IN  SLEPE." — Fabian. 

Awhile. 

A  time.  Whiles,  i.  e.  Time,  that  or  which.  Whilst 
is  a  corruption  ;  it  should  be  written  as  formerly, 
Whiles. 

"  She  died,  my  lord,  but  WHILES  her  slander  liv'd.'* 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Aught,  or  Ought. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  )3pit :  a  whit,  or  o  whit.  N.B.  O 
was  formerly  written  for  the  article  A,  or  for  the  nu- 
meral one.  So  Naught  or  Nought :  Na  whit,  or  No 
whit. 

Forth. 

"  Againe  the  knight  the  olde  wife  gan  arise 
And  said  ;  Sir  knight,  here  FOETH  lyeth  no  way." 

Chaucer.  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  fol.  38.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

[*  "  For  David — fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  liis  fiathers". 
Acts  13,  36.— Ed.] 
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'^  Alas  (quod  he)  alas,  that  euei:  I  beheyght 
Of  pured  gold  a  thousande  pounde  of  weight 
Unto  this  phylosopher!  howe  shall  I  do  ? 
I  se  no  more  but  that  I  am  FORt>0* : 
Myn  herytage  mote  I  nedes  sell, 
And  ben  a  beggar,  here  may  I  no  lenger  dwell/' 

Frankeleyns  Tale,  fol.  55.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

^*  lioke  out  of  londe  thou  be  not  FOREf, 
And  if  suche  cause  thou  haue«  that  the 
Behoueth  to  gone  out  of  countre, 
Leaue  hole  thyn  hert  in  hostage." 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  132.  pag.  2.  coL  2. 

From  the  Latin  Fores,  Foris,  the  French  had  Fors 
(their  modern  Hors).  And  of  the  French  Fors,  our 
ancestors  (by  their  favourite  pronunciation  of  7%)  made 
pop^,  FORTH  :  as  from  the  French  Asses  or  Assez,  they 
made  asseth,  i.e.  enough,  sufficient. 

<'  Rychesse  ryche  ne  maketh  nought 
Hym  that  on  treasour  sette  his  thought : 
For  rychesse  stonte  in  suffysaunce. 
And  nothyng  in  haboundaunce  : 
For  suffysaunce  al  onely 
Maketh  menne  to  lyue  rychely. 
For  he  that  hath  mytches  tweyne 
Ne  value  in  hys  demeyne, 
Lyuetli  more  at  ease,  and  more  is  riche^ 
Than  dothe  he  that  is  chiche 


*  FOR-DO,  i.e.  Forth-done,  i.e.  Done  to  go  FORTH,  or 
caused  to  go  FORTH^  i.e.  Out  of  doors.  In  modem  language, 
turned  out  of  doors. — [It  should  rather  be  explained  in  connec- 
tion with  other  verbs  compounded  with  FOR. — Ed.] 

f  POREy  i.e.  Fors  or  FORTH. — [Rather  the  past  participle 
of  FARE,  to  go.— Ed.] 
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And  in  his  barae  hath,  soth  to  sayne,  • 

An  hundred  mauis  of  whete  grayne, 

Though  he  be  chapman  or  marchaunt. 

And  haue  of  golde  many  besaunt : 

For  in  the  gettyng  he  hath  suche  wo, 

And  in  the  kepyng  drede  also^ 

And  sette  euermore  his  besignesse 

For  to  encrese,  and  nat  to  lesse. 

For  to  augment  and  multiplye, 

And  though  on  heapes  that  lye  him  by, 

Yet  neuer  shal  make  rychesse  , 

ASSETH  unto  hys  gredynesse*-" 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  146.  pag.  Q.  col.  2. 

The  adverbs  Outforthy  Inforth,  Withoutforth,  Within- 

forth  (which  were  formerly  common  in  the  language), 

have  appeared  very  strange  to  the  modems ;  but  with 

this  explanation  of  forth,  I  suppose,  they  will  not 

any  longer  seem  either  unnatural  or  extraordinary. 

"  Within  the  hertes  of  folke  shall  be  the  bidng  conscience, 
and  fjDiihoutforth  shal  be  the  worlde  all  brenning.'^ 

Chaucer.  Persons  Tale,  fol.  102.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

*  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  above  long  extract, 
that  my  reader^s  judgement  may  have  fair  play ;  and  that  he  may 
not  be  misled  by  the  interpretation  ^ven  of  ASSETH  in  the 
glossary  of  Urr/s  edition  of  Chaucer ;  where  we  are  told,  that 
ASSETH  means — "Assent,  to  Answer;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
jHTfe^ian,  affirmare.*^  When  the  reader  recollects  the  sujfysaunce 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  extract,  he  will  have 
little  difficulty,  I  imagine,  to  perceive  clearly  what  ASSETH 
here  means  r  for  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  iB^^suffisance . 
alone  makes  riches ;  which  suffisance  the  miser's  greediness  will,. 
never  permit  him  to  obtain^ 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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**  Whan  be  was  eome  unto  his  neees  plaee. 
Where  is  my  lady»  to  her  foike  (quod  he); 
And  they  him  tolde^  and  Ii^orth  in  gan  pace. 
And  founde  two  other  kidyes  sit  and  she/' 

Trojflm,  boke  d.  fol.  16S.  pag.  2.  cd.  1. 

"  And  than  al  the  ddrkenesse  of  his  misknowing  shall  seme 
more  evidently  to  the  sight  of  his  understandyng,  than  the  sonne 
ne  seemeth  to  the  sight  Without  forthe.^ 

Boecitu,  boke  3.  fol.  238.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  Philosophers,  that  hyghteo  Stoiciens,  wende  that  ymages 
and  sensibilities  war  empriated  into  soules  fino  bocfies  fViikout^ 
forth:*— Bid.  boke  5.  fol.  250.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  There  the  vaylance  of  men  is  demed  in  riches  OtUforth, 
wenen  men  to  haue  no  proper  good  in  them  setfe,  but  secbe  it 
in  strauDge  thtoges." 

Test,  of  LoWf  boke  2.  fol.  3 1 6.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

<'  The  goods^se  (quod  she)  of  a  person  maye  not  ben  knowe 
Outforthy  but  by  renome  of  tbe  knowers." 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  319-  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

''  But  he  that  Outforth  loketh  after  the  wayes  of  this  knot, 
connyng  with  which  he  shuld  knowe  the  way  Inforth,  slepeth 
for  the  tyibe ;  wherfore  he  that  wol  this  way  know,  must  leave 
the  lokyng  after  false  wayes  Outforth,  and  open  the  eyen  of  his 
conscyence  and  undose  his  herte.'* 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fel.  322.  pag.  1.  coi.  2. 

**  Eucry  herbe  sheweth  his  vertue  Outforthe  from  wythin.** 
Ibid*  boke  2.  fol.  323.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

*'  Loue  peace  fVithouteforth,  loue  peace  fVithinforth,  kepe 
peace  with  all  men." 

**  There  is  nothinge  hid  from  God.  Thou  shatte  be  found 
gilty  in  the  judgmentes  of  God,  though  thou  be  hid  to  mens 
judgemehtes  :  for  he behold^th  the  hert,  that  is  Withirforik" 

Tho.  Lupset,     Gathered  Connsails. 
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GAi>80. 

Caz2o,  d  commdti  Italian  oath  (or  rather  obscenity, 
in  lieu  of  an  oath),  first  introduced  about  the  time  of 
James  the  First,  and  made  familiar  in  our  language 
afterwards  by  our  a&cted  travelled  gentlfeirien  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second. — See  all  our  comedies 
about  that  period. 

Ben  Jonson  ridiculed  .the  affectation  of  this  oath 
at  its  commencement,  but  could  not  stop  its  progress. 

**  These  be  our  nimble-spirited  CatSO'S,  that  ha'  their  eva- 
sions at  pleasare^  will  run  over  a  bog  like  yokt  vAXd  Ifi&b;  no 
sooner  started  but  they  11  leap  from  one  thing  to  another^  like  a 
squirrel.  Heigh !  dance  and  do  tricks  in  their  discourse,  from 
fire  to  water^  from  water  to  air»  from  air  to  earth :  as  if  their 
tongues  did  but  e'en  lick  the  four  elements  over  and  away.'* 

Every  man  out  of  his  humour,  act2.  see.  1 . 

Much.     More.    Most. 

These  adverb;^  have  exceedingly  gravelled  all  our 
etymologists,  and  they  touch  them  as  tenderly  as 
possible. 

Much. 

Junius,  and  Skinner  (whom  Johnson  copies),  for 
MUCH,  irrationally  refer  us  to  the  Spanish  Mucho. 

More. 
Under  the  article  more  (that  he  may  seem  to  ^ay 
sonkething  <^  the  subject),  Junius  gives  us  this  so  little 

2  h2 
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pertinent  or  edifying  piece  of  information  : — '^  Angli- 
cum  interim  fnore  est  inter  ilia,  quae  Saxonicum  a  in 
o  convertunt;  sicuti  videmus  usu  venisse  in  ban, 
bone,  OS,  ossis ;  hal,  wholCy  integer,  sanus ;  ham,  hame^ 
domus^  habitatio  ;  ftan,  stonCy  lapis/'  &c. 

Skinner  says — "  More,  Mo,  ab  A.S.  CDa,  CDapa, 
GQaspe,  CDape,  &c.     Quid  si  omnia  a  Lat.  Major  V 

S.  Johnson  finds  more  to  be  adjective,  adverb, 
and  substantive.  The  adjective,  he  says,  is — "  The 
comparative  of  Some  or  GreaC^  The  adverb  is — 
"  The  particle  that  forms  the  comparative  degree." — 
"  Perhaps  some  of  the  examples  which  are  adduced 
under  the  adverb,  should  be  placed  under  the  sub- 
stantive."— "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  some 
cases,  be  noun  or  adverb." 


Most. 

Junius  says,  untruly, — "  Most  :  Ex  positivo  nempe 
maepe  fuit  comparativus  maeppe,  et  superlativus  mae- 
pej^,  et  contracte  maeji:." 

Skinner — "  Teut  Meist  feliciter  alludit  Gr.  fjuuarofy 
plurimum,  maximum,  contr.  a  [uyiffrgv,'' 

S.  Johnson  again  finds  in  host  an  adjective,  sji  ad- 
verb, and  a  substantive.     Of  the  adverb  he  says,  it  is 
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— "  The  particle  noting  the  superlative^  degree."  Of 
the  substantive  he  says — "  This  is  a  kind  of  substan- 
tive, being  according  to  its  signification,  singular  or 
plural."    And  he  gives  instances,  as  he  conceives,  of 

its  plurality  and  singularity. 1  have  wasted  more 

than  a  page  in  repeating  what  amounts  to  nothing. 


Though  there  appears  to  be,  there  is  in  reality  no 
irregularity  in  much,  more,  most  :  nor  indeed  is  there 
any  such  thing  as  capricious  irregularity  in  any  part  of 
language. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  QQapan,  metercy  makes 
regularly  the  prseterperfect  CDop,  or  CDope  (as  the  pra?- 
terperfect  of  Sla^an  is  Sloh),  and  the  past  participle 
Mowen  or  GOeopen,  by  the  addition  of  the  participial 
termination  en,  to  the  praeterperfect.  Omit  the  parti- 
cipial termination  en  (which  omission  was,  and  still  is, 
a  common  practice  through  the  whole  language,  with 
the.  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  the  old  English  writers,  and 
the  moderns),  and  there  will  remain  (Dope  or  Mow ; 
which  gives  us  the  Anglo-Saxon  CDope  and  our  mo- 
dem English  word  Mow  :  which  words  mean  simply — 
that  which  is  Mowed  or  Mown.  And  as  the  hay,  &c. 
which  was  nwumy  was  put  together  in  a  heap  ;  hence, 
Jigurativehfy  CDope  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  denote 
any  heap  :  although  in  modem  English  we  now  con- 
fine the  application  of  it  to  country  produce,  such  as 
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Hay^nwwj  Barkg-mmD^  &e.*^  This  paitfeiple  w  sriv 
stantiye  (call  it  which  yoo  please ;  fwyhowewclissed, 
it  is  still  the  s^ine  irord,  and  has  tiie  same  significa- 
tion)  Mow  or  Heap^  wfis  prononnced  (and  therrfore 
written)  with  some  tarietjr,  CDs,  COse,  CDo,  CDope,  Mow ; 
which,  being  r^;alar)3r  compared,  give 

CDa ....  Morcr  (i.  e.  mape) . . .  Morut  (i.  e.  macft) 
a7ae  . . .  Af/f-^r  (i.  e.  mafepe)  • .  Modest  (i.  e.  maefr) 
(Dope .  •  Maw-er  (i.  e,  mope)  • .  •  Maayeit  (i.  e.  raof^) 
IVf  o  .  • .  JiiMT   (i.  e.  more)  . .  •  Mthtst    (i.  e*-  most). 

I  have  here  printed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character, 
those  words  which  have  come  down  to  us  so  written 
in  the  Anglo-Swon  writings :  and  in  Italics,  the  same 
wpr^s  in  sound ;  but  ^  written,  ^  to  show  the  written 
Ff^paJfri^  ^f  the  comt>«ris0h  s  tod  in  capitids,  the  wo? ds 
whii^b  Vfi  ^Wdd  in  what  we  call  En^ish ;  though  in- 
d^d  it  is  only  a  contlnui^tion  of  tiie  Anglo-Saxon,  wi& 
a  little  variation  of  the  writtem  character. 

*  Gawin  Douglas  uses  the  word  MowE  for  a  heap  of  woofii 
or  a  funeral  pile. 

'^  Under  die  oppin  sky,  to  this  purpois, 
Pas  On,  luad  of  treis  thou  maV  an  bing 
To  be  ane  fyre,  ka. 

Tharfore  scbo  has  hir  ppmipand  done  il^  dele. 
But  quhen  the  grfste  bing  was  upbeiklit  wde 
Of  aik  treis,  and  fyrren  schidis  dry       ,^     .  ^ 
tVythin  the  secrete  cloys  under  tbe  sky, 
Aboue  the  jiOWE  the  foresaid  bed  was  maifi/' 

Bopke^.pagell?* 
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Mo  (mope,  acenr «,  h^)^  which  was  constandy  used 
by  all  our  old  English  authors,  has  with  the  moderns 
given  place  to  much  ♦ :  which  has  not  (as  Junius, 
Wormius,  and  Skinner  imagined  of  fickle)  been  bor- 
rowed from  fidyttkog^  but  is  merely  the  diminutive  of 
MO,  passing  through  the  gradual  changes  of  Mokd^ 
Mykel,  Mochil,  Muchel  (still  retained  ift  Scotland)^ 

MochCy  MUCH. 

**  Yes  certes  (quod  she)  Who  is  a  frayler  thyoge  than  the 
fleshly  body  of  a  man,  ouer  whiche  haue  often  tyme  flyes,  and  yet 
lasse  thynge  than  a  flye,  MOREL  myght  id  greuaunce  and  anoy- 
ei^/' — CkauceVfTest.of  Loue,  boke2.  fol.d19-  pag.  1.  COl.  1. 

''  Opinion  is  while  a  thinge  is  in  dod  certayne,  and  hydde 
frome  mens  very  knowlegyng,  and  by  no  parfyte  reason  fully 
declared^  as  thus:  yf  the  sonoo  be  so  M0K£i>  as  men  weneii^ 
or  eh  yf  it  be  MOBE  ths^a  the  erth/' 

Ildd.  bgke3.  fbl.325.  p^g.  2.  col.  ?. 

'*  A  lytel  misgoyng  in  tbe  gynniog  eaoseth  icvkel  eniour  in 
the  ead.*'-^/U8*  bokeS.  fel.  did.  f>ag.  e.  col.  1. 

'^  O  badde  and  strayte  bene  tUlke  (rich^sse)  that  at  their  de- 
partinge  maketh  men  lenefiil  and  Bory,  and  in  the  gatheryng  of 
hem  make  men  nedy.  MoCHB  ibike  at  ones  mowen  not  toj^der 
MOCHB  therof  haue.'' — Ibid.  boke2.  fol.  316.  pag.£.  col.  U 

'*  Good  chylde  (quod  she)  what  echeth  suche  lenome  to  the 
conscience  of  a  wyse  man,  that  Joketh  and  measureth  hys 

[*  But  GOa  or  Mo  is  never  found  except  as  the  comparative  ; 
thus  mycle  ma,  much  more,  ma  Vottne,  mare  than :  Mobile  CDaepa, 
(Oaejie^magnus,  is  jK>5i/tve,  answering  to  the  Teutonic  ilfistlr/Jlli^^ 
and  the  Celtic  Mawr.  With  regard  to  Mkkle,  it  constantly  occurs 
in  all  the  earliest  Teutonic  dialects :— Goth.  MIKIA8.  Francic 
Mihhih  A.S.  Micel,  Isl.  Mikle,  Su.G.  MagU.—^D.^ 
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goodnesse  not  by  sleuelesse  wordes  of  the  people,  but  by  soth- 
fastnesse  of  conscience :  by  God,  nothynge.  And  yf  it  be  fayre 
a  mans  name  be  eched  by  MOCHE  folkes  praysing,  and  fouler 
thyng  that  MO  folke  not  praysen." 

Test.  qfLoue,  boke£.  fol.  319-  pag.2.  col.  1. 

''Also  ryght  as  thou  were  ensample  of  MOCHE  FOLDE 
errour^  righte  so  thou  must  be  ensample  of  numgfolde  correc- 
tioun.*' — Ibid,  boke  1.  fol.  310.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Nevertheless. 
In  our  old  authors  written  variously,  Na4he-leSy  Ne- 
the-ksj  NochUthe-leSy  Not-the-leSj  Never-the-later :   its 
opposite  also  was  used,  Wel-the-later. 

"  Truely  I  say  for  me,  sythe  I  came  thys  Margarit  to  serae, 
durst  I  neuer  me  discouer  of  no  maner  disease,  and  WEL  THE 
LATER  hath  myn  herte  hardyed  such  thynges  to  done,  for  the 
great  bounties  and  worthy  refreshmentes  that  she  of  her  grace 
goodly  without  anye  desert  on  my  halue  ofte  hath  me  rekened." 
Te$t.  of  Loue,  boke  3.  fol.  332.  pag.  2.  cd.  1. 

''  Habyte  maketh  no  monke,  ne  wearynge  of  gylte  spurres 
maketh  no  knyghte :  NEUERTHELATER  in  conforte  of  thyne 
herte,  yet  wol  I  otherwyse  answere." 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  322.  pag.  2.  osA.  2. 

Rather. 
In  English  we  have  Rathy  Rather ^  Rathest ;  which 
are  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon  RaS,  RaVoji,  RaXofC.  ce- 
ler,  velox. 

Some  have  derived  this  English  word  rather  from 
the  Greek ;  as  Mer.  Casaubon  from  ogfigo^,  "  quod  sane 
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(says  Skinner)  longius  distat  quam  mane  a  vespere  :" 
and  others^  with  a  little  more  plausibility,  from  'Pwitog. 

The  Italians  have  received  this  same  word  from  oiir 
Northern  ancestors^  and  pronounce  it  Ratio,  with  the 
same  meaning:  which  Menage  derives  either  from 
Raptus  or  from  RapiduSy  ^*  RapduSj  RapdOj  Raddoy 
Ratio:' 

Skinner  notices  the  expressions  Rath  frui^  and 
Rath  wine,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ra^;  of  which, 
after  Menage,  he  says — ^*  Nescio  an  contract  a  Lat. 
Rapidus:^ 

Minshew  derives  rather  from  the  Lat.  Ratus.  Ray 
has  a  proverb — "  The  Rath  sower  never  borrows  of 
the  late." 

S.  Johnson  cites  Spenser  (except  himself,  the  worst 
possible  authority  for  English  words) — 

"  Thus  is  my  harvest  hasten'd  all  to  Rathe" 

And  May — 

"  Rath  ripe  and  purple  grapes  there  be." 

''  Rath  ripe  are  some,  and  some  of  later  kind.'' 

And  Milton"-- 

**  Bring  the  Rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies." 

And  he  adds  most  ignorantly — "  To  have  Rather. 
This  I  think  a  barbaxous  expression,  of  late  intrusion 
into  our  language ;  for  which  it  is  better  to  SB.y-r'^'iU 
rather:^ 
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Dr.  Newtoo,  in  t  nofe  o|l  Lyeidatj  ntys  of  tlie  word 
Rathe — ^^  This  word  is  wed  by  Spiemer,  B.  3.  cant  3. 
St.  28.— 

'  Top  RtUhe  cm  off  by  pniclioe  cnniiml.' 

"  And  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

<  The  B4Uher  lambs  been  starved  with  cold/ '' 

T.  Warton,  in  his  note  oh  the  same  passage  of  Mil- 
ton, says, — ^^  The  particular  combination  of,  Aatkc 
primrose^  is  perhaps  from  a  pastoral  called  a  Palinode 
by  E.  B.  (probably  Edmond  Bolton,)  in  Englafid'sHeU- 
coHy  edit  1614.  signat  B.  4. 

'  And  made  the  Rathe  and  tiibely  primrose  grow*' 

"  In  the  West  of  England,  there  is  an  early  species 
of  apple  called  the  Rathe-rip^.  We  have—*  Rathe 
and  late' — in  a  pastoral,  in  DavisarCs  PoemSy  edit*  4. 
London,  1621.  p.  1 77.  In  Bastard's  EpigramSy  printed 
1698,  I  find—*  The  Rashed  primrose  and  the  violet' 
Lib.  i.  epigr.  34.  p.  J  2.  12mo.  Perhaps  Rashed  is  a 
provincial  corruption  from  Rathe.'' 

By  the  quotations  of  Johnson,  Newton,  and  Warton, 
from  Spenser,  ^ay,  Bolton,  Davison,  and  Bastard,  a 
reader  would,  imagine  that  the  word  &atiI£  was  very 
little  authorized  in  the  language ;  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  hunt  diligently  in  obscure  holes  and  comers 
for  an  authority. 
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**  And  nHheks  theie  it  no  man 
In  all  this  worlde  to  wise^  that  can 
Of  lotie  temper  the  measure : 
But  as  it  faUeth  in  auenture.  • 
l^or  witte  ne  strength  maie  not  bdpe 
And  wh^che  els  wolde  him  yelpe, 
Is  EATHEST  throwen  under  foote/' 

Gower,  lib.  1.  fol.  7*  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  Some  seyne  he  did  well  enough^ 
And  som^  seyne,  be  did  amiir. 
Viuers  opinions  there  is. 
And  commonliche  in  euery  nede 
The  werst  speche  is  RATH  EST  herde." 

lib.  S.  fol.  59.  pag.  1.  col.  ]. 

''  That  euery  loue  of  pure  kynde 
Is  fyrst  forth  drawe,  well  I  fynde : 
But  netheles  yet  ouer  this 
Deserte  dothe  so,  that  it  is 
The  RATHER  had  b  many  place/' 

lib.4.fol.72.  pag.  l.coLl. 

*^  Who  that  is  bolde, 

And  dar  travaile;  and  dndertake 
The  cause  of  loue,  he  shall  be  take 
The  RATHER  unto  Iques  grace.'' 

lib.  4.  fol.  75.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

"  But  fortune  is  of  suche  a  sleygbt, 
That  whan  a  man  is  most  on  height. 
She  maketh  bym  RATH  EST  for  to  falle." 

lib.  6.  fol.  135.  pag.  8.  col.  8. 

**  Why  ry$e  ye  so  ^ATHE  ?    Cy/  benedicite, 
What  eylcth  you  ? " 

Chaucer,  My  lien  Tale,  fol.  15.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
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**  O  dere  cosyn,  Dan  Jdiian,  she  sayde, 
What  eyleth  you  so  RATHE  to  a  ryse  V 

Skypmans  Tak,  fol.  69-  pag.  1.  coL  2. 

"  For  hyin  my  lyfe  lyeth  al  in  dout 
But  yf  he  come  the  RATHER  out." 

Ram,  of  the  Rose,  fol.  141.  pag.S.  col.l. 

"  They  wolde  eftsones  do  you  scathe 
If  that  they  myght,  late  or  RATHE." 

Ibid.  fol.  152.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

"  And  haue  my  trouth,  but  if  thou  finde  it  so, 
I  be  thy  bote,  or  it  be  fill  longe. 
To  peces  do  me  drawe,  and  sythcn  honge. 
Ye,  so  sayst  thou  f  (quod  Troylus)  alas : 
But  God  wot  it  is  naught  the  RATHER  so." 

TroyluSf  boke  1.  fol.  l6l.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

'*  Loke  up  I  say,  and  tel  me  what  she  is 
Anon,  that  I  may  gon  about  thy  nede, 
Knowe  iche  her  aught,  for  my  loue  tel  me  this. 
Than  wold  I  hope  RATHER  for  to  spede." 

Ibid,  boke  1 .  fol.  l6l.  pag.  2.  col.  £. 

<<  And  with  his  salte  teeres  gan  he  bathe 
The  ruby  in  his  signet,  and  it  sette 
Upon  the  wexe  delyuerlyche  and  RATHE." 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  169-  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

"  But  now  to  purpose  of  my  RATHER  speche." 

Ibid,  boke  3.  fol.  179-  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

'<  These  folke  desiren  nowe  delyueraunce 
Of  Antenor  that  brought  hem  to  mischaunce. 
For  he  was  after  traytour  to. the  toun 
Of  Troy  alas ;  they  quitte  him  out  to  RATHE." 

Ibid,  boke  4.  fol.  183.  pag.  2.  col.  1 . 
"  But  he  was  slayne  alas,  the  more  harme  is, 
Unhappely  at  Thebes  al  to  RATHE." 

Ibid,  boke  5.  fol.  195.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
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"  Yf  I  (quod  she)  haue  understonden  and  knowen  utterly 
the  causes  and  the  habite  of  thy  malady,  thou  languyshest  and 
art  defected  for  desyre  and  talent  of  thy  RATH  ER  fortune.  She 
that  ylke  fortune  onelye  that  is  chaunged  as  thou  faynest  to 
thewarde,  hath  perverted  the  clerenesse  and  the  estate  of  thy 
corage.'' — Boecius,  boke2.  fol.225.  pag,  1.  col.  2. 

*'  Whylom  there  was  a  man  that  had  assayed  with  stryuynge 
wordes  an  other  man,  the  which  not  for  usage  of  very  vertue; 
but  for  proude  vayne  glorye,  had  taken  upon  him  falsely  the 
name  of  a  phylosophre.  This  RATHER  man  that  I  spake  of, 
thought  he  wold  assay,  wheder  he  thilke  were  a  phylosophre  or 
no." — Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  230.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Diuyne  grace  is  so  great  that  it  ne  may  not  ben  ful  praysed, 
and  this  is  only  the  raaner,  that  is  to  say,  hope  and  prayers. 
For  which  it  semeth  that  men  wol  speke  with  God,  and  by 
reson  of  supplycacion  bene  conioyned  to  thylke  clerenesse,  that 
nys  nat  approched  no  RATHER  or  that  men  seken  it  and  im- 
petren  it." — Ibid,  boke  5.  foL  249.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
*'  Graunt  mercy  good  frende  (quod  he) 
I  thanke  the,  that  thou  woldest  so ; 
But  it  may  neuer  the  RATHER  be  do. 
No  man  may  my  aorowe  glade." 

Dreame  of'  Chaucer,  fol.  256.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
'<  The  RATHER  spede,  the  soner  may  we  go. 
Great  coste  alway  there  is  in  taryenge. 
And  longe  to  sewe  it  is  a  wery  thynge/' 

Assemble  of  Ladyes^  fol.  275.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
"  Thilke  sterres  that  ben  cleped  sterres  of  the  northe,  arysen 
RATHER  than  the  degree  of  her  longytude,  and  all  the  sterres 
of  the  southe,  arysen  after  the  degree  of  her  longytude." 

Astrolabye,  fol.  280.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
"  But  lesynges  with  her  flatterye 
With  fraude  couered  under  a  pytous  face 
Accept  be  nowe  RATHEST  unto  grace." 

Blacke  Knyghty  fol.  289.  pag.  2.  colr2. 
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**  Tliftt  shai  not  uawe  be  ttdde  ibr  me, 
For  it  no  nede  is  redily, 
f  oH^e  c«n  vynge  it  bet  thai)  I, 
For  ftl  mote  out  l«te  or  rathe." 

Famej,  bolie  3.  foL  302.  pi^.  1.  col.  %. 

**  Who  was  ycrowned  i  by  God  nat  the  strongest,  but  be 
that  BAtHBST  come  and  lehgest  abode  and  continued  in  the 
ioumey  and  spared  nat  to  trauayle.'' 

Teit.  of  Loue,  boke  l.  fol.a07.  ptg*  I.  col.  S. 

*'  Euery  glytteryng  tbiagje  is  not  golde,  and  under  colour  of 
fiiyre  speche  many  vices  may  be  hyd  and  conseled.  Therfore 
1  rede  no  wight  to  trust  on  you  to  RATHE,  mens  chere  and 
her  speche  right  guyleful  is  fill  ofte." 

Ibid,  boke  2.  fol.  314.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

^  Veryly  it  is  proued  that  rychesse,  dygnyte,  and  power,  been 
not  trewe  waye  to  the  kaottei  but  as  BATHE  by  suche  tfaynges 
the  knotte  to  be  unbound.'' 

<<  Than  (f^dod  she)  wol  I  proue  that  shrewes  as 

RATHE  shal  ben  in  the  knotte  as  the  good." 

Uid.  boke  2.  fol.  319.  pag.  1 .  col  1 . 

**  Ah,  good  nyghtyngate  (quod  I  then) 
A  lytel  haste  thou  hen  to  longe  hen, 
For  here  hath  ben  the  leude  cuckowe 
And  songen  songes  RATHER  than  hast  tbou." 

Cuchme  and  Jfyghtyngale,  foK  351.  pag.  1.  cd.  2. 

"  His  fens  has  this  pray  ressauit  RAITH, 
And  to  thare  meat  addressis  it  for  to  graith.'' 

Douglas,  booke  1.  pag.  19. 

*^  Quhen  Paris  furtli  of  Phryge,  the  Troyane  bird 
Socht  to  the  ciete  Laches  in  Sparta, 
And  thare  the  douchter  of  Leda  stal  awa. 
The  fare  Helene,  and  to  Troy  tursit  RAITH." 

Ibid,  booke  7.  pag.  219- 
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**  Apd  sche  hir  lang  r^mod  xi^  bah^  bbwaod  lu  VfB, 
To  gif  thaym  souck,  can  thaym  cula  bayth." 

Douglas,  booke  8.  pag.  266. 
"  The  princis  tho,  quhilk  8uld  this  peace  making, 
Turnis  towart  the  bricht  aonnys  uprisyiigy 
With  the  salt  melder  ia  thatre  liafidis  BAiTil/' 

..    Ibid,  iiobkc  12.  pag.  413. 

Fie;  » 

The  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
J:IAm,  Fian,  To  hate. 

Quickly. 
Quick'like :  from  Epic,  cpico,  cpicob,  rivufl,  (as  we 
still  oppose  the  Quick  to  the  Dead).  Epic  is  the  past 
participle  of  Epicciati,  vivificare.  Quickly  means, 
in  a  life-like  or  lively  manner ;  in  the  manner  of  a  crea- 
ture that  has  life. 

Scarce. 
The  Italians  have  the  adjective  Scarso : 

"  Queste  parole  assid  passano  il  core 
Al  tristo  padre,  e  non  sapea  che  fare 
Di  racquistar.  la  sua  figlia  e  I'ooore, 
Perche  tutti  i  rimedj  erano  SCARSI." 

II  Morgante,  cant.  10.  st.  128. 

which  Menage  improbably  derives  from  Exparcus. 
The  same  word  in  Spanish  is  written  Escasso. .  Both 
the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  words  are  probably  of 
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Northern  origin.  In  Dutch  Skaars  is,  rare^  unfrequenL 
It  is  still  commonly  used  as  an  adjective  in  modem 
English  ;  but  anciently  was  more  common. 

<'  Hast  thou  be  SO ARSE  or  large  of  gifte 
Unto  thy  loue,  whom  thou  seniest  f 
And  saith  the  trouth,  if  thou  hast  bee 
Unto  thy  loue  or  SCarse  or  free.'' 

Gower^  lib.  5.  fol.  109-  pag.  1.  col.  £. 

'*  What  man  that  SCARSE  is  of  his  good, 
And  wol  not  gyue,  be  shall  nought  take." 

Ibid.  fol.  109.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

'^  That  men  holde  you  not  to  SCARCE,  ne  to  sparyng.'' 

Tale  of  Chaucer,  fol.  80.  pag.  2.  col.  I . 

**  Loke  that  no  man  for  SCARCE  the  hdde. 
For  that  may  greue  the  manyfolde.'' 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  131.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Seldom. 

*'  1  me  reioyced  of  my  lyberte 
That  SELDEN  tyme  is  founde  in  mariage." 

Gierke  of  Orenf.  Tale,  fol.  46.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

The  Dutch  have  also  the  adjective  Zelden,  Selten : 
The  Germans  Selten:  The  Danes  Seldsom:  The  Swedes 
SeUsynt : — rare,  unusual,  uncommon. 

Stark. 

According  to  S.  Johnson  this  word  has  the  following 
significations — Stiffj  strong,  rugged,  deep,  fully  mere^ 
simple^  plain,  gross.    He  says,  '^  It  is  used  to  intend  or 
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augment  the  significatioii  of  a  word :  as,  Stark  madj 
mad  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  now  little  used  but  in 
low  language.** 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Stapc,  Steapc,  German  Starch, 
Dutch  Sterky  Danish  Stierk^  Swedish  Stark,  as  in  the 
English,  all  mean  &r<mg.  It  is  a  good  English  word  ; 
GonuQon  in  all  our  old  writers,  still  retaining  its  place 
amongst  the  moderns,  and  never  had  an  interval  of 
disuse. 

^  And  she  that  hdmed  was  in  STARKE  stoures. 
And  wan  by  force  townes  stronge  and  toures.'' 

Chaucer.    Menkes  Tale,  fol.  85.  pag.  2.  col.  £. 

**  But  unto  you  I  dare  not  lye. 
But  mygfat  I  felen  or  espye 
That  ye  perceyued  it  nothyng, 
Ye  shulde  haue  a  STARKE  leasyng.'* 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  154.  pag.  £.  col.  e. 

^  This  egle,  of  which  I  haue  you  tolde, 
Me  fiyeng  at  a  swappe  he  hente. 
And  with  his  sours  agayne  up  wente 
Me  caryeng  m  hys  clawes  STARKE 
As  lyghtly  as  I  had  ben  a  larke." 

Fame,  boke  1.  foL  294.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  The  foUowand  wynd  blew  STEBK  in  our  tail.'' 

Douglas^  booke  3.  pag.  71. 

'*  So  that,  my  son,  now  art  thou  souir  and  STEBK, 
That  the  not  nedis  to  haue  ony  fere." 

Ibid,  booke  8.  pag.  965. 

VOL.  I.  2  I 
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«  Tumua  we  litil,  ihocbl  he  ifw  STARK  and  stoii^ 
Begcmtfa  finawart  the  bargaoe  to  withdraw/' 

Douglas,  booke9-  pag.SOG* 

'<  Sa  thou  me  mf,  thy  pisaance  is  sa  STARK, 
The  Troianis  glorie,  nor  th^ie  victorye 
Sail  na  thing  change  nor  djmynew  tharby.^ 

Ibid,  booke  10.  pag.  336. 

''  And  at  ane  hie  balk  teyt  up  ache  has 
With  ane  loupe  knot  ane  STARK  corde  or  lace, 
Quharewith  hir  self  sche  spilt  with  shameful  dede." 

md.  booke  l£.  pag.  4M. 

^  As  fieist  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guildess  labour, 
When.it  lies  STARKLT  in  the  tranreller's  bones.'' 

Shakespeare*    Measure  far  Measure,  act  4.  sc  2. 

*^  1  Boor.  Come,  English  beer,  hostess*  Enj^sh  beer,  by 
th'  belly. 

^  %  Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy :  stout  and  strong  beer.  So. 
Sit  down,  lads,  and  drink  me  upsey-dutcb.  Frohck  Imd  fear 
not/' — Beaumont  and  FUteher.  Beggars  Bush,  act  3.  so.  1. 


Very; 
Means  True. 

**  And  it  is  clere  and  open  that  thilke  sentence  of  Plato  is 
VERT  and  sothe." 

Chaucer. .  Boedus,  hcke  4.  foL  fi41.  pag.  £.  col.  S. 

It  is  merely  the  French  adjective  Frai,  from  the 
Italian,  from  the  Latin.  When  this  word  was  first 
adopted  fit>m  the  French,  (and  long  after,)  it  was  writ- 
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ten  by  them,  and  by  us,  vsra y  ;  which  they  haye  since 
corrupted  to  Vrai^  and  the  English  to  very. 

''  For  if  a  kjnge  shall  upon  gesse 
Without  VERAY  cause  dcede, 
He  male  be  liche  to  that  I  rede.^ 

Ginver,  lib.  7.  fol.  162.  pag.£.  col.  2. 

*'  CoDstantyne  thensample  and  myrrour 
To  princes  al,  in  humble  buzunmesse 
To  holy  churche  o  VERAY  sustaynour."' 

Prologue  to  Cant.  Tales. 

**  But  as  Christe  was,  whan  he  was  on  lyue. 
So  is  he  there  VERAMENT"— (vrosiiieii^). 

Phwmam  Tale,  fol.  99.  pag.  3.  col.  1. 

^  O  thou,  my  chyld,  do  leme,  I  the  pray, 
Vertew  and  VERAY  labour  to  assay." 

Douglas,  booke  12.  pag.  425. 

"  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me  Ferumque  laborem : 
Fortunam  ex  aliis*."  Ptrgil. 


*  The  word  JUis  in  this  passage,  should  in  a  modem  version 
be  tnuiriated  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Ron,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr. 
JVyndham,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Liverpool,  &c. — who  only  assert 
modestly  (what  our  pilfering  stewards  and  bailifis  will  shortly 
tell  us),  that  they  hold  their  emoluments  of  office  by  as  good  a 
title,  as  any  man  in  England  holds  his  private  estate  and  fair- 
earned  property ;  and  immediately  after  prove  to  us,  that  they 
bold  by  a  much  better  tide. — ^Their  proof  is,  for  the  present 
only  a  triple  or  quadruple  (tliey  may  take  half  or  two  thirds  of 
our  income  next  year)  additional  assessment  upon  our  innocent 
]Mperty ;  whilst  their  guilty  emolninents  of  office  (how  earned 
we  kfaow)  remain  untouched. 

2i  2 
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Once.  At  once.  Twice.  Thrice. 
Antiently  written  anes,  anis,  anys,  ones,  onts, 
TWIE8,  TWYis,  TWYisE,  THRiEs,  THRYis,  &c.  are  merely 
the  Genitives  •  of  Sne,  Sn,  TVAl>  Tpa,  Tpej,  Tpij, 
Djiiy  Djij^y  &c.  i.  e.  Oncj  Two^  Three  (The  substantive 
Time,  Turn,  &c.  omitted). 

The  Italian  and  French  have  no  correspondent  ad- 
verb :  they  say  Vhefois,  deuxfois,  Una  voUa,  due  volte, 
ftc.  The  Dutch  have  Eens  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
often  forgo  the  advantage. 

<<  For  ONES  that  he  hath  ben  blithe 

He  shal  ben  after  sorie  THRIES.'' 

Goaer,  lib.  5.  6A.  117.  pag.  1.  cci.  1. 
^  For  as  the  wylde  wode  rage 

Of  wyndes  maVetb  the  sea  sauage, 

And  that  was  caulme  biingeth  to  wawe. 

So  far  defout  and  grace  of  lawe 

The  people  is  stered  all  AT  ONES.'' 

lUd.  lib.  7.  fol.  166.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
<<  Ye  wote  yovr  sdfe,  she  may  not  wedde  two 

Atones."       '  XiygA^es Tafe, fol. 6. pag. £. ool. £. 

'<  Sythen  Christ  went  neuer  but  ONYS 
To  weddyng.'' 

fVjfe  of  Bathe.  Prol.  M.  34.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
**  And  first  I  shrew  myself,  both  blode  and  booeSy 
If  thou  b^le  me  oAer  than  ONES.** 

Nonnes  Priesi,  fol.  91  •  pag.  1.  coL  1. 

[*  See  Mr.  Price's  note  (**)  in  p.  493  of  his  Edition  of  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry^  8vo.  Vol.  £.  Appendix. — Ed  J] 
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^  Sea  Pallas  mycht  en  Ghrdds  tak  sic  wraik. 
To  bim  thare  scfayppis,  and  all'for  ANI8  wk 
Droim  in  the  seye/'  Douglas,  boke  1  •  pag.  1 4. 

"  My  faddir  cryis.  How !  feris^  help  away, 
Streik  airis  ATTANI8  with  id  the  force -^e  may/' 

Ibid,  booke  9.  pag.  8. 

**  The  feblit  breith  fol  fieist  can  bete  and  blaw» 
Ne  gat  he  lasare  ANTS  his  aynd  to  draw.** 

Ibid,  booke  9,  pag.  d07. 

**  Thries  she  tamed  hir  aboute 
And  THRIES  eke  she  gan  downe  loute." 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'*  She  made  a  cerde  about  hym  THRlESi 
And  efte  with  fire  of  sulphur  TWIES.^' 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  105.  pag.  8.  coL  e. 

^  That  hath  been  TWTSE  hotte  and  TWYSE  colde.'' 

Chaucer.  CA)kes  Prol  fol.  I7*.pag.  2.  col.  S. 

<'  For  as  Senec  sayth:   He  that  ouercometh  his  hert,  ouer« 
Cometh  TWISE.''— Tafe  of  Chaucer,  fol.  B9,.  pag.  £.  coL  2. 

**  In  gold  to  graif  thy  M  TWTIS  edit  he. 
And  TWTISE  for  reuth  fiuljeis  the  faderis  hatidis.'' 

Douglae,  booke  6.  pag.  \6S. 

.    *'  He  sycbit  profoundlye  owtbir  TWYIS  or  THRYIS.'* 

Ibid,  booke  10.  pag.  349- 

Atwo.     Athree. 

On  tpa.    On  ¥py.    In  two;   In  three.    The  Dutch 
have  Intween ;  the  Danes  Itu. 

'^  And  Jason  swore,  and  said  ther, 
That  also  wis  God  hym  hdpe, 
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That  if  Hedea  <lid:hym  helpi^ . 
Tbil  be  his  perpoee  might  wytme, 
Thei  ibulde  neuer  part  atwtnne.'' 

Gower,  lib.  5.  fol.  lOS.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

<'  That  death  us  shulde  departe  ATWO/' 

Ibid.  lib.  4.  fol.  84.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

'^  And  eke  an  ase  to  smyte  the  conie  ATtro." 

Mylkr$  Tak^  fol.  14.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

^  Ne  howe  the  fyre  was  couched  fyrst  with  Sin, 
And  than  with  drye  stickes  doueD  ATBKX.'' 

Kf^ghtes  Tak,  fol.  11.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Alone.     Onlt. 

Ailrcne.    One-like.   In  the  Dutch,  Een  is  one  :  All- 
eeuy  ALONE :  and  AUreenrh/k,  only. 

'<  So  came  she  to  him  priudy. 
And  that  was,  wber  be  made  his  mooe. 
Within  a  gardeine  ALL  him  ONE.'' 

Gower,  Ub.  1.  fol.  d5.  pag.  d.  col.  1. 

**  The  sorowci  doughter^  which  I  make« 
Is  not  ALL  ONELY  for  my  sake. 
But  for  the  bothe,  and  for  you  all." 

Ibid.  lib.  1.  fol.  25.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

**  All  other  leches  he  forsoke, 
And  put  him  out  of  auenture 
Alonly  to  God's  cure.'' 

Ibid.]ih.  %.  fol.  46.  pag.  5^.  coL  2. 

'     <'  And  thus  full  ofte  a  daie  for  nought 

(Saufe  ONLICHE  of  myn  owne  thought) 
1  am  so  with  my  sduen  wroth.'' 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  fol.  47.  pag.  52.  coL  1. 
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*t  ThDe  yoneD  of  hti  dumlm  there 
All  OKLT  for  to  aerue  bym  were^*^ 

Goweff  lib.  6.  fol.  137.  pag.  I.  coL  £• 

*^  For  ALL  ONELTCHE  of  gentill  loue 
My  courte  stont  all  courtes  aboue.^ 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  187.  pag.  1.  col.  t. 

"  Thou  wost  well  that  I  am  Venus^ 
Whicbe  ALL  ONELT  my  lustes  seche.^ 

Ibid.  lib.  8.  fol.  187.  pag.  «*  ool.  1. 

Akok. 

Junius  is  right.  Anon  means  In  one  (subauditar 
instant,  moment,  minute). 

**  For  I  woll  ben  certayne  a  wedded  man, 
And  that  ANON  in  all  the  hast  I  can." 

Marchauntes  Tate,  fol.  29*  pag.  1 .  col.  S. 

''Than  Dame  Prudence,  without  delay  or  taiieng,  sent 
ANONE  her  meseanger." 

Tak  of  Chaucer,  fol.  82.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

All  our  old  authors  use  anon,  for  immediately^  in- 
stantly. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  vol.  4.  note  to  verse  381  (^Prol.  to  Can- 
terb.  Tales),  says — "  From  Pro  nunc,  I  suppose,  came 
For  the  nunc ;  and  so,  For  the  Nonce.  Just  as  from 
Ad  nunc  came  anon.** — I  agree  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
that  the  one  i^just  as  likely  as  the  other*. 

\^  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Price's  explanation  of  this 
phrase  in  his  Appendix  to  VoL  %.  of  Wartoo^  8vo.  edition, 
p.  496.— Ed.] 
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In  the  Angio-Suon,  Xtt  mmm  Om^  and  On  means 
In:  which  word  On  we  have  in  EngliBh  corrapted  to 
Am  before  a  vowel,  and  to  A  before  a  consonant;  and 
in  writing  and  speaking  have  connected  it  with  the 
subsequent  word :  and  from  this  double  cormption  has 
sprung  a  numerous  race  of  Adverbs ;  which  (only  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  a  similar  corruption)  have  no 
oocrespondent  adverbs  in  other  languages. 

Thus  from  On  baej*  On  niktr.  On  fenje.  On  bpscbe^ 
On  bee.  On  lanbe.  On  lif:e.  On  mibban.  On  pihte. 
On  tpa.  On  pej ;  we  have  Adi^,  Amghty  AUmg^  Abroad^ 
Abackj  Alandy  AUve,  Atnid,  Arighty  Atwo^  Awofff:  and 
from  On  Kn,  anon. 

Gower  and  Chaucer  write  frequently  In  ant:  and 
Douglas,  without  any  corruption,  purely  on  ane. 

**  Thus  saysnd,  acho  the  bing  ascenclis  ON  ANB.'' 

Douglas,  booke  4.  pag.  IM. 

In  A  Trice. 

Skinner,  not  so  happily  as  usual,  says — **  In  a  Triotj 
fort  a  Dan.  at  reyscy  surgere,  se  erigere,  attoUere,  q.  d. 
tantillo  temporis  spatio  quanto  quis  se  attoUere  potest" 

S.  Johnson — '^  believes  this  word  comes  from  Trait 
,Fr.  corrupted  by  pronunciation.  .  A  short  time,  an  bh 
stant,  a  stroke.'' 
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.  The  etymdogy  off  this:  word  is  of  small  eonsequenGe ; 
bat»  I  suppose,  we  have  it  from  &e  French  TraU: 
and  (in.a.nuuomer  similar  to  anon)  it  means— In  the 
time  in  which. one  can  count  ITiree—One^  Two,  Three 
and  away. — Grower  writes  it  Tbeis. 

'«  All  sodenly,  as  who  saith  Tbeis^         ' 
Where  that  Jie  stode  in  his  paleis,  ^ 
He  toka  him  fix>m  the-mms  sight. 
Was  none  of  them  so  ware,  that  might 
Set  de  where  he  become.*' 

Gower,  lib*  1»  6A.  £4.  pag.  9«  coL  1. 

The  greater  part  of  the  other  adverbs  have  always 
been  well  understood:  such  as,  Gratis,  Alias,  Amen, 
Alamode,  Indeed,  In  fact,  Methinks,  Forsooth,  Insooth, 
&c. 

B. 

But  I  suppose  there  are  some  adverbs  which  are 
merely  csai2<  words ;  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar ;  and 
which  have  therefore  no  certain  origin  nor  precise 
meaning ;  such  as  spick  and  span,  &c. 

H. 

Spick,  Span. 

I  will  not  assert  that  there  may  not  be  such ;  but  I 
know  of  none  of  that  description.  It  is  true  S.  John* 
son  says  of  S^ck  and  S^mty  that  ''  he  should  not 
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have  expected  to  find  this  word  authorized  by  a  polite 
writer.''  '^  Span  new^'  he  says^  ^'  is  used  by  Chaucer*, 
and  is  supposed  to  come  from  jrpannan,  to  stretch.  Sax. 
expandere,  Lot.  whence  ipon.  Span  ntw  is  therefore 
originally  used  of  cloth,  new  extended  or  dressed  at 
the  dothi^'s :  and  spick  and  span  neWy  is,  newly  ex- 
tended on  tiie  spikes  or  tenters.  It  is,  however,  a  lom 
word."  In  spick  and  span^  however,  there  is  nothing 
stretched  upon  spikes  and  tenters  but  the  etymologist's 
ignorance.  In  Dutch  they  say  i^'^jpe&ier-metitr.  And 
spjfker  means  a  warehouse  or  magazine.  Spil  or  S^ 
means  a  spindle,  schiet-spoelj  the  weaver's  shuttle ;  and 
spoelder  the  shuttle-thrower.    In  Dutch,  therefore,  Spih- 


*  Chaucer  uses  it,  in  the  third  book  of  2>ay&M»  fol.  181. 
pag.  2.  ool.  1. 

**  This  is  a  worde  for  al,  that  Troylus 
Was  neuer  fui  to  speke  of  this  matere. 
And  for  to  praysen  unto  Pandarus 
Ti^e  bounte  of  his  right  lady  dere. 
And  Pandarus  to  thanke  and  makeo  cheie. 
This  tale  was  aye  SPAN  newe  to  b^Qrnne, 
Tyl  that  the  nyght  departed  hem  otoytifie.'' 

But  1  see  no  reason  why  Chaucer  should  be  blamed  for  its 
use ;  any  more  than  Shakespear  for  uung  fVfe-nev,  on  a  much 
more  solemn  occasion. 

**  Maugre  thy  strength^  youth,  place  and  eminence* 
Despight  thy  victor  sword*  and  Rre-nem  fortune* 
Thy  valour  and  thy  heart, — ^thou  art  a  traitor.'' 

King  Lear  J  act  5.  sc.  3. 
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spdder-nkwo  means,  new  from  the  warehouse  and  the 
loom* 

In  Gennan  they  say — Span-neu  and  FunckeUneu^ 
Sponge  jD»9Si!&  any  thing  shining ;  as  Funckel  means  to 
glitter  or  sparkle. 

In  Danish,  Funkcclmfe. 

In  Swedish,  Sjntt  spof^ande  ny. 

In  English  we  say  Spiek  and  SpanmeWy  Fire^fuWy 
Brand-new.    The  two  last  Brand  and  Fire  speak  £br 
themselves.    Spick  and  Span-new  means  shining  new 
from  the  warehouse. 

B. 
Ate.    Yea.    Yes. 

You  have  omitted  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Adverbs— aye  and  no.  Perhaps  because  you  think 
Greenwood  has  sufficiently  settled  these  points-^'*  4yi" 
he  says^  **  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word 
Aio,  as  Nay  is  of  Nego.  For  our  Nay,  Nay  ;  Ay,  Ay  ; 
is  a  plain  imitation  of  Terence's  Negat  quisl  Nego. 
Ait?  Aio.'*  Though  I  think  he  might  have  found  a 
better  citation  for  his  purpose^— ^^  An  nata  est  sponsa 
prsBgnans  ?  Vel  ni,  vel  nega.'' 
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H. 

I  have  avoided  aye  and  no,  because  they  are  two 
of  the  most  merceaary  and  mischievous  words  in  Ike 
language,  the  degraded  instruments  of  the  meanest 
and  dirtiest  traffic  in  the  land.  I  cannot  think  they 
were  borrowed  from  the  Romans  even  in  their  most 
degenerate  state.  Indeed  die  Italian,  Spanish  and 
French*  i^irmative  adverb.  Si,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  and  means  Be  tV(as  it  does  when  it  is  called  an 
hypothetical  conjunction).  But  our  Aye^  or  Yea,  is 
the  Imperative  of  a  verb  of  northern  extraction ;  and 
meukB'—Have  it,  possess  it^  et^cy  it.  And  tes,  is  Ay-es, 
Have,  possess,  enjoy  that.  More  immediatdy  perhaps^ 
they  are  the  French  singular  and  plural  Imperative 
Aye  and  Ayez ;  as  our  corrupted  O-yes  of  the  ciyer^ 
is  no  other  than  the  French  Imperative  Oyex,  Hear, 
Listen  t« 

*  The  French  have  aDOtber  (and  thdr  principal)  aflbmatiTe 
adverb,  Out :  which,  Menage  says,  some  derive  fit>m  the  Giedc 
•uroo'f,  but  which  he  believes  to  be  derived  fix>m  the  Latb  Hoe 
eif,  instead  of  which  was  pronounced  Hoce,  then  Oe,  then  Otte» 
then  Of,  and  finally  Ouy.  But  (though  rejected  by  Menage) 
Out  is  man^tly  the  past  participle  of  Ouir,  to  hear :  and  is 
weU  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  assent :  for  when  the  proverb 
says—-''  Silence  gives  consent, ^'-^it  is  always  understood  of  the 
nlenc^  not  of  a  deaf  or  absent  person,  but  of  one  who  has  both 
beard  and  noticed  the  request. 

f  *^  And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
Largesse,  that  set  al  her  enlent 
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Danish,  Ef&r,  to  possess,  have,  enjoy.  J^a,  Aye  or 
yea.    ^e,  possession,     ^'er,  possessor. 

Swedish,  Ega^  to  possess.  Ja^  aye,  yea.  Egare, 
possessor. 

German,  Ja,  aye,  yea.  Eigener^  possessor,  owner. 
Eigenj  own. 

Dutch,  Eigenefij  to  possess,  /a,  aye,  yea.  mgen- 
schapy  Eigendom^  possession,  property.  Eigenaar, 
owner,  proprietor. 

Anglo-Sax.  Sjen^own.  Sjenbe,  proprietor.  X^en- 
^fjj^y  property. 

Not.    No. 

As  little  do  I  think,  with  Ghreenwood,  that  not,  or 
its  abbreviate  xo,  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  or, 
with  Minshew,  from  the  Hebrew;  or,  with  Junius, 
from  the  Greek.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North  could 
not  wait  for  a  word  expressive  of  dissent,  till  the  esta- 
blishment of  those  nations  and  languages;  and  it  is 


For  to  ben  bonoraUe  and  free. 

Of  Alexander's  kynne  was  she. 

Her  most  bye  was  ywis. 

Whan  that  she  yafe,  and  sayd :  Haue  this.'' 

Rom..qfthe  Rose,  fol.  1£5.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
Which  nught,  mth  equal  propriety,  have  been  translated 
"  Wheo  slie  gave,  and  said  YES." 
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itrolf  a  mrfy  iort  of  word,  lew  likely  to  give  wuf  and 
to  be  changed  tfaaa  any  odier  usedin  speedi.  Besides, 
their  deriyations  do  not  lead  to  any  meaning,  the  only 
object  which  can  justify  any  etymological  inquiry. 
But  we  need  not  be  any  further  inquisitiye,  nor,  I  think, 
doubtful  concerning  the  origin  and  signification  of  not 
and  NO,  since  we  find  that  in  the  Danish  Nodig,  and 
in  the  Swedish  Nhdigy  and  in  the  Dutch  NocdCy  NodCj 
and  Noj  mean,  averse^  unmllvng*. 

And  I  hope  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  have  done 
with  Etymology :  for  though,  like  a  microscope,  it  is 

*  M.  L'Eveque,  in  bis  **  Essai  sur  les  rapports  de  la languedes 
Slaves  avec  cdle  des  anciens  habitans  du  Latium»^  (prefixed 
to  his  History  of  JBussta,)  has  given  as  a  curious  etymology  of 
three  Latin  adverbs ;  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  in 
this  place,  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  my  opinion  of  the 
Particles*^— ''  Le  cbangement  de  To  en  A  doit  k  peine  '^tre  re- 
gard6  oomme  une  alteration.  En  efiet  ces  deux  lettres  ont  en 
Slavon  tant  d'affinit6,  que  les  Russes  prononcent  en  A  le  tiers 
au  moins  des  syllabes  qu'ils  6crivent  par  un  O. 

**  Le  mot  qui  signifioit  auparavant  (before  Ttrra  was  used) 
hi  surfiuse  de  la  terre;  ce  mot  en  Slavon  est  poIe  ;  qui  par 
Taffinit^  de  To  avec  I'A,  a  pu  se  changer  en  PALE.  Ce  qui 
me  fisdt  presumer  que  ce  mot  se  trouvoit  ausn  en  Latin,  c'est 
qu'il  reste  un  verbe  qui  paroit  form6  de  oe  substantif ;  c'est  le 
verbe  PALO  ou  PALARE,  errer  dans  le  campagne :  PA  LANS, 
qui  erre  de  cot6  et  d'autre,  qui  court  les  champs.  L*adverbe 
PA  LAM  lire  son  origine  du  mftme  mot  II  signifie  manifested 
menty  i  decauvert.  Or,  qu'est  ce  qui  se  fait  a  decouvert  pour 
des  hommes  qui  habitent  des  tentes  ou  des  cabsmnes  i  C*est 
ce  qui  se  fait  en  plein  champs.    Ce  mot  PAL  AM  semble  m6me 
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80]netiine&  vsefiil  to  diseoYer  the  minater  parts  of  Ian* 
guage  wbich  would  otherwise  escape  our  sight;  jet 
is  it  not  necessary  to  have  it  always  in  our  hands,  nor 
proper  to  apply  it  to  every  object. 


B. 

If  your  doctrine  of  the  Indcclinabks  (which  I  think 
we  have  now  pretty  well  exhausted)  is  true,  and  if 
every  word  in  all  languages  has  a  separate  meaning 
of  its  own,  why  have  you  left  the  conjunction  that 

dans  sa  formation  avoir  plus  de  rapport  k  la  laogue  Slavonna 
qu'k  la  Latine.  II  semUe  qu'on  dise  PALAM  pour  POLAMI 
par  Us  champs,  i  iravers  les  champs,  Ce  qui  me  confirme  dans 
cette  id6e,  c'est  que  je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  qull  y  .ait  en  Latin 
d'autre  adverbe  qui  ait  une  formation  semblable,  si  oe  n'est 
SOD  oppoe^  CLAM«  qui  veut  dire  secrkement,  en  cachetU;  et 
qui  me  paroit  ausn  Slavon.  Clam  se  dit  pour  KOLAiil,  et 
par  une  contraction  tres  coufbrme  au  genie  de  la  iangue  Sla- 
voone,  KLAMI»  au  milieu  des  Pieux ;  c'est  k  dire  dans  des  cs^ 
baimes  -qui  etoient  form^  de  Pieux  rev^tus  d'^corces,  de 
peaux»  ou  de  branchages. 

<<  J'oubliois  Fadverbe  CORAM,  qui  veut  dire  Devant,  en  pre' 
fences— '  II  diff^re  de  PALAM  (dit  Ambroise  Calepin)  en  ire 
qu^  se  rapporte  seulement  h  qudques  persomies,  et  PALAM 
se  rapporte  k  toutes :  il  entraine  d'ailleurs  avec  lui  Hd^e  de 
prozimit^.' — II  a  done  pu  marquer  autrefois  que  Paction  se  pas- 
soit  en  presence  de  quelqu'un  dans  un  lieu  circonscrit  ou  ferm£. 
Ainsi  on  aura  dit  CORAM  pour  KORAMI^  ou,  Mejdou  Korami; 
paroe  que  la  cloture  des  habitations  etoit  souventfaite  d'6corce9 
Kara." 

1  am  the  better  pleased  with  M.  L'Eveque's  etymology,  be- 
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undecypkered  ?  Why  content  yourself  with  merely 
saying  it  is  an  Article^  whilst  you  have  left  the  Ar- 
ticks  themselves  unclassed  and  unexplained  ? 

H. 

I  would  fain  recover  my  credit  with  Mr.  Burgess, 
at  least  upon  the  score  of  Uberatity.    For  the  freedom 
(if  he  pleases,  harshness)  of  my  strictures  on  my  ''  pre- 
decessors on  the  subject  of  language  "  I  may  perhaps 
obtain  his  pardon,  when  he  has  learned  from  Montes- 
quieu that — '^  Rien  ne  r&ule  plus  le  progr^  des  con- 
noissances,  qu'un  mauvais  ouvrage  d'un  auteurcel^bre : 
parcequ'avant  d'instruire,  il  faut  d^trpmper :"  or  from 
Voltaire,  that — '^  La  faveur  prodigu^e  aux  mauvais  ou- 
vrages,  est  aussi  contraire  aux  progr^  de  I'esprit,  que 
le  dechainement  centre  les  bons."    But  Mr.  Burgess 
himself  has  undertaken  to  explain  the  Pronouns:  and 

cause  he  had  no  ty^em  to  defend,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
charged  with  that  partiality  and  prejudice,  of  which,  after  what 
I  have  advanced,  I  may  be  reasonably  suspected.    Nor  is  it 
the  worse,  because  M.  L'Eveque  appears  not  to  have  known 
the  strength  of  his  own  cause :  for  CLAM  was  antiently  written 
in  Latin  caHm :  (though  Festus,  who  teUs  us  diis,  absurdly  de. 
rives  elam  from  cknnbust  **  quod  bis,  que  cdare  volumus,  dau* 
dtmus*^  and  cala  was  an  old  Latin  word  for  wood,  or  logs,  or 
stakes.  So  Lucilius  (quoted  by  Serrius)  "  Sonde,  puer,  Calam, 
ut  caleas."     His  derivation  is  also  still  further  analogically  for- 
tified by  the  Danish  correspondent  adverbs :   for  in  that  lan- 
guage Geheim,  geheimt,  I  Hemmeligked,  (finom  Hiem  home,)  and 
Jeitrtnit  (i.  e.  in  a  room)  supply  the  place  of  Clam,  and  For- 
dagen  (or,  in  the  face  of  day)  supplies  the  place  of  Palam. 
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if  I  did  not  leave  the  field  open  to  him  (after  his  un- 
dertaking) he  might  perhaps  accuse  me  of  illiberality 
towards  my  followers  also.     I  hope  the  title  will  not 
offend  him ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  if  he  does 
any  thing  with  the  pronouns,  he  must  be  contented  to 
follow  the  etymological  path  which  I  have  traced  out 
for  him.     Now  the  Articles^  as  they  are  called,  trench 
so  closely  on  the  PronounSy  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  of  together  :    and  I  rather  chuse  to  leave  one 
conjunction  unexplained,  and  my  account  of  the  Ar- 
ticles imperfect,  than  forestalj  in  the  smallest  degree 
any  part  of  Mr.  Burgess's  future  discovery.     There  is 
room  enough  for  both  of  us.     The  garden  of  science 
is  overrun  with  weeds  ;   and  whilst  every  coxcomb  in 
literature  is  anxious  to  be  the  importer  of  some  new 
exotic,  the  more  humble,  though  (at  this  period  of 
human  knowledge  especially)  more  useful  business  of 
sarculation  (to  borrow  an  exotic  from  Dr.  Johnson)  is 
miserably  neglected. 

B. 

If  you  mean  to  publish  the  substance  of  our  conver- 
sation, you  will  probably  incur  more  censure  for  the 
subject  of  your  inquiry,  than  for  your  manner  of  pur- 
suing it.     It  will  be  said  to  be  tmg  ovov  miocg. 

H. 

I  know  for  what  building  I  am  laying  the  founda- 
voL  I.  2  k 
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tion :  and  am  myself  well  satisfied  of  its  Importance. 
For  those  who  shall  think  otherwise,  my  defence  is 
ready  made : 

''  Se  questa  materia  non  h  degna. 
Per  esaer  piu  leggien, 

D'  un  huom  che  voglia  parer  saggio  e  grave, 
Scusatelo  con  questo ;  che  s'  ingegna 
Con  quest!  van  pensieri 
Fare  il  sue  tristo  tempo  piu  suave  : 
Perche  altrove  non  have 
Dove  voltare  il  viso ; 
Che  gli  i  stato  interciso 
Mostrar  con  altre  imprese  aUra  virtue.** 


END    OF    THE    FIRST   PART. 
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